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Ir has been, and still is, very much the fashion in this country, 
to rail at the inquisition of Spain, and to hold up its founders and 
abettors as the most malignant enemies of freedom and the natural 
rights of the human mind that ever disgraced the earth. This is 
strong language of censure, and we areamong those who think 
that it is not more severe than just; and that the inquisition was 
not more inimical to the improvement of our race than to the propa- 
gation of christianity. But we are also among those who feel, that 
there is no censure, no language of honest indignation, that can be 
uttered against the inquisitorial institutions of Spain, which may 
not with equal justice be applied to most of the laws relating to 
religion in our own country. The little volume before us contains 
comparatively but a few of those foul creations of wicked and 
selfish passion, of infuriated legislation, of men vying with each 
other in their alternate downfalls and victories, as if to see which 
party could excel the other in framing laws of the most ingenious, 
the most insulting, and the most comprehensive oppression, under 
the assumed and blasphemed name of the religion of-the true God. 
We blush for our ancestors and our country, when we look back 
upon this abominable code. Not to go farther back than the rei 
of Edward VI., we find that scarcely was the constitution of the 
state-church established, than all the subjects of this kingdom were 
commanded by law to attend its forms of worship, under the sanction 
of fines and imprisonment! These penalties were increased, as Mr. 
Beldam justly remarks, ‘to a barbarous cegrets by subsequent 
statutes in the reign of Elizabeth, explained and enlarged by a 
statute of James I.’ ‘ Similar severities were adopted against 
those who persuaded others to absent themselves from divine worship, 
or impugn the ecclesiastical authority of the prince ; on legal con- 


viction of which offences, the punishment extended to afjuration 
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of the realm for life, and forfeiture of property !’ These enactments 
would seem sufficiently savage ; but they are exceeded by the Ist 
of Elizabeth, c. 2, which by the way, only revived a similar act of 
her predecessor, subjecting any person who attended at forms of 
worship not authorised by law, to imprisonment for life, on being 
convicted of a third offence. 

It is to the honour of the Commonwealth, that most of these 
atrocious statutes were repealed, at least, so far as they affected the 
Protestant Dissenters, during its existence ; but as if to compen- 
sate the genius of evil for this short suspension of his tyranny, the 
offence just mentioned, was, on the restoration, made punishable 
in the first and second instance, by fine and imprisonment, and in 


the third, by transportation for seven years, and sequestration of 


goods to the sheriff for the payment of expenses incident to the 
execution of hisduty! But this is not all. If the offender—the 
man who chose to worship his Creator according to the suggestions 
of his own conscience—if he had no goods, he might be sold by the 
sheriff, and sent out to work as a labourer in the colonies for five 
years! Hear this, ye Dawsons, ye Peels, ye Eldons! “Talk ye of 
the Inquisition of Spain, of the edict of Nantz, with such anathemas 
against mental liberty on your statute books, as these rising in tes- 
timony against your plausible eulogies on the constitution of this 
country ! 

But these laws, it is said, have been long since all repealed, or at 
least, they have become obsolete in practice. This we admit, but 
we are ashamed to say, that in the laws relating to religion, which 
still remain in force, much of the old leaven is found circulating 
its sinister and depraving influence. Upon this ground, the Dis- 
senters have good reason to complain. We are glad to see them 
at length roused, as one man, to claim their rights from the country ; 
and we trust, that while a particle of the chain, once so enormous, 
clings to their hands, they will sound it in the ears of the civilised 
world, until even the traces of it shall be effectually healed. 

Mr. Beldam has essentially promoted their object, by the pub- 
lication of this summary. He has collected together in a small 
volume, all the laws now affecting Protestant Nonconformists, 
as such, and he has arranged them with skill, and in the form 
most commodious for reference. To petitioners, who think it as 
well to understand the nature of the laws against which they 
remonstrate ; to churchmen, who desire to know what the security 
is which they think so essential to the support of their establish- 
ment; to legislators, who do not believe that their declamation will 
be the worse, for being combined with a slight knowledge of the 
subject about which it is to be exerted, such a book must be highly 
acceptable. | 

r. Beldam divides his work into four parts. The first eom- 
prises the laws affecting Protestant Dissenters in general—either 
by imposing civil disabilities upon them, by hindering the free 
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expression of their opinions, or “ exacting oaths and declarations 
inconsistent with their opinions. his, which is the most important 
division of the volume, includes an explanation of the sacramental 
test, as a qualification for office, by virtue of the Corporation Act, 
or under the Crown—of the Bill of Indemnity—the Marriage 
Act—and the disqualifications at the university. 

In treating of the last-mentioned subject, Mr. Beldam has been 
betrayed into a slight mistake, from imagining that the present 
discipline of the universities is in any degree regulated by these 
statutes. It is not true, as stated (p. 34),—that the sacrament 
must be taken as a qualification for an academical degree. In 
Cambridge—and we believe at Oxford, the performance of this 
rite is enforced only upon candidates for Holy Orders. Neither is 
there any ground for the assertion, that ‘a subscription to the 
king’s spiritual authority, to the perfection of the Common Prayer, 
and to the 39 Articles,’ is necessary previous to the examination 
for an A. B. degree. A simple declaration of conformity to the 
church of England, which (by perhaps a rather lax interpretation), 
is considered only as an acknowledgment that the candidate is not 
a member of-any body of Dissenters, is the only existing requirement 
of this nature. We need scarcely add, however, that this declara- 
tion acts with the same exclusive force against the Dissenters, as 
the sacramental test itself. 

In speaking of the religious disqualifications of Dissenters, Mr. 
Beldam states it as his opinion, that Protestant Dissenters being 
under the protection of the Toleration Act—are, ‘ to the extent of 
their principles,’ exempted from the penalties incident to those of- 
fences against religion, which are such by the common law—though 
he admits, at the same time, that the Toleration Act merely repealed 
certain penal statutes. Ashe produces no authority for this position, 
we must take leave to question its legality. No doubt, the judges 
may make what they please of these, or any other provisions of the 
common law—and from the temper they have of late displayed— 
there is, perhaps, as little doubt that they would — them, as 
far as possible, in favour of all tolerated sectaries. But why any 
of the legal disabilities appertaining to the crime of heresy—sup- 
posing that there was or could be any definition of that crime— 
should fall less heavily upon the Dissenters, than upon any other 
class of his Majesty’s subjects; or what is meant by their being 
exempt from these disabilities ‘to the extent of their principles,’ 
we profess ourselves unable to comprehend. 

On the subject of reviling the Established Church, and wan- 
tonly attacking the Common Prayer, and on the strange ex- 
planations which have at various times been given of these mis- 
demeanours, Mr. Beldam might, with advantage, have been more’ 
diffuse. The remarks of lord Ellenborough, in the cases of the At-' 
torney-General v. Hone, and all the proceedings on that remark- 
able series of trials, would have furnisned him with copious mate- 
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rials for observation. If our notion of the legal affinity between 
nonconformity, and all other offences against religion, be correct, 
we apprehend, that a careful examination of this topic would 
have been by no means irrelevant. 

Perhaps, the most decidedly persecuting act in the statute book, 
is that of 5 & 6 Edward VI., c. 1, revived by 1 Eliz. ¢. 2. By 
this astonishing law, ‘any persons within the king’s dominions, 
willingly and wittingly present at any form of Common Prayer, 
administration of the sacraments, or other rites contained in the 
book of Communion, other than is therein forth, or that is con- 
trary to the statute 2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1, is liable on conviction, 
before the justices of Oyer and Terminer, justices of the assizes, or 
of the peace in their session, by a jury, his own confession, or 
otherwise, for the first offence, to imprisonment for six months; 
for the second offence, to imprisonment for one whole year; and 
for the third, to imprisonment for life.” This statute is still in 
force, being unrepealed by any express enactment, and not falling 
within any conditional clauses in the Toleration Act! 

The remaining parts of Mr. Beldam’s book contain the laws 
affecting the dissenting clergy, dissenting schoolmasters, and those 
relating to their public worship. The disabilities under these heads 
are not numerous, but they are sufficiently useless and vexatious 


to make us wish that the legislature, instead of simply discussing~ 


the Test acts, may institute an inquiry into all the laws affecting 
Protestant Dissenters ; and that they may come to such a deci- 
sion, as will make Mr. Beldam’s Compendium useless, except as 
a historical document. 

It is, however, to the laws, imposing a sacramental test, that we 
suppose the attention of parliament will be peculiarly devoted. 
This has been always the great grievance of which the Dissenters 
have complained ; not, we apprehend, so much on account of the 
direct consequences—since they are partially rescinded by the 
Annual Indemnity act—but because it is the badge which marks 
their sect as an inferior and degraded caste. How these laws, 
which were once considered so unimportant a species of persecu- 
tion, as scarcely to deserve the name, have operated to diminish the 
consciousness of personal respectability among Dissenters; how 
much the sphere of their political ambition has been narrowed b 
this means, and, as a necessary consequence,‘how much more than 
they themselves would be at al! willing to confess, their knowledge 
has been confined, and their station in society depressed, must be 
evident to all who have had the slightest communication with 
them. How much, on the other hand, this same system of exclu- 
sion has augmented their zeal, and of course their numbers ; how 
much hostility against the Established Church it has infused into 
their minds, and by what strong links it has combined them into a 
class capable of accomplishing any design they may have in view 
against it, must be equally obvious to all who have studied their 
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proceedings. As, however, some of our readers, from not being 
much acquamted with the history of the Dissenters, may not 
be aware that that they have grown in the kind of importance 
which is most dangerous to the Establishment, at the very time 
that they have been losing their political consequence, andl that 
the same causes have been at wer 3 to produce both those results, 
we shall (before we proceed to notice the arguments at present 
urged for the repeal of the penal laws), give a short sketch of 
the alterations which have tolaos place in the situation of the Dis- 
senters during the last century. 

Most persons are aware, that under the reigns of the two first 
princes cf the house of Brunswick, the Protestant Nonconformists 
enjoyed a considerable share of protection and patronage. The 
majority of the established clergy, veering between moderate 
toryism and extreme jacobitism, in proportion as the prospects of 
the exiled family became less or more brilliant, were very unsafe 
allies for a Whig monarch. However they might now and then 
profess loyalty to the de facto king, it was quite notorious, that all 
their real influence was thrown into the scale of the deposed legiti- 
mate. It was very necessary, therefore, to find some other body, 
possessing weight with the people, who could be induced to exert 
a contrary force to theirs. The liberal divines in the establish- 
ment, as Clarke and Hoadley, were few in numbers, and too theore- 
tical and latitudinarian, to be popular. The dissenting clergy, on 
the other hand, were men of character and respectability ; they had 
only just escaped becoming members of the dominant church itself, 
by the failure of Bishop Burnett’s scheme of comprehension ; 
—they exhibited no dangerous boldness in their views, and 
were notoriously the favourites and the guides of many influential 
classes in the community. Without taking into calculation the 
malicious pleasure, which the court must have felt, in recompensing 
the disloyalty of the hierarchy by offering it the deepest of all 
possible affronts; there are sufficient reasons to account for the 
favour which at the time it vouchsafed to the ministers of the 
sectarians. No doubt these honest men considerably overrated 
their own importance. One would very probably magnify a 
ten minutes audience of Queen Caroline, into a proof that he 
dispensed half the patronage of the kingdom; while another 
would take a note from Sir Robert Walpole as evidence, that 
the continuance of that minister in office depended mainly on his 
exertions. And as we receive part of our information on this 
subject from interested parties, it 1s necessary to allow some- 
thing for the natural self-importance of the narrators. Still there 
is proof enough remaining of the fact, that the nonconformists at 
that time occupied a politienl position, much higher than any 
to which they have since aspired, to place it beyond the reach of 
historical scepticism. 


About the same time, the same personages became notorious for 
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their bibliographical undertakings ; and one of the dreariest flats in 
our literary history—that which occurs between the death of 
Swift, and the complete establishment of Johnson’s reputation— 
marks the period of sectarian ascendancy. For most of those aw- 
ful tomes, the produce of that prolific age, in which all the cum- 
brous peculiarities of thought and style, previously confined to the 
writings of divines, were combined to overlay and suffocate polite 
literature—though the importers of these commodities forgot to 
bring likewise the ingenuity which those divines so frequently 
Seite —we are indebted to individuals of the dissenting clergy, 
who never for a single instant fainted in their generous resolution 
to bestow all their tediousness upon the public. The “ Biographia 
Britannica” was the result of one of their undertakings; a book, 
which its reverend editor did well to compile, if it were only that 
we might have a foil to the magnum opus of Bayle, and a lastin 
contradiction to the common-place, that ‘‘a mere plodder will 
always display more accuracy and research than a man of specula- 
tion and genius.” 

This was the brightest spot in the history of the nonconformists. 
A signal change took place shortly after. In the characteristic 
language of one of their authors—‘ Another king arose who knew 
not Joseph”—which means, being interpreted, that partly owing to 
the temper of his late majesty—partly owing to the necessity of 
things—a reconciliation took place, upon the accession, between the 
crown and its lawful spouse the church. The consequence of 
which was, that the temporary ministers received notice to quit. 
A very short experience of the new reign sufficed to convince peo- 
ee in general, that it was a much less respectable thing to be a 

issenter, than it had been at any time since the death of Queen 
Anne. And it was at this time that the disabilities, of which in the 
days of sunshine they had scarcely been conscious, became really 
is Le and oppressive. While they were looked upon with favour at 
court, no stigma which the law could inflict, occasioned them any 
serious social inconvenience. But when the light of the royal 
countenance was withdrawn, when ministers no longer found it 
convenient to use the sectarian clergy as instruments for workin 
upon the people—connexion with them became as discreditable 
as the stoutest hierarchist could desire. Many circumstances con- 
spired to contirm this state of things. The church, during the few 
years preceding the French revolution, contained a class of divines, 
of which there are comparatively few existing specimens. Whigs 
in politics, and latitudinarians in religion, these men preached 
loudly in favour of universal toleration, questioned the utility of 
the creeds to which they had subscribed, and maintained that 
the church ought to conform itself to the spirit of the age. The 
fact of such men remaining unrebuked, in the establishment, and 
the equally notorious fact, that a very strict watch over the faith 
of their members was kept up in most dissenting communities, 
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induced many who, in the former reigns, would from principle have 
joined the Dissenters, to continue where they found themselves 
every way more comfortably accommodated, and possessing, be- 
sides, quite as much practical liberty of conscience as they could 
have desired. Thus the Dissenters were deprived of a large body of 
men, who, in their political capacity at least, would have been 
eminently serviceable to them. 

An opposite cause tended to a similar effect—the rise of Metho- 
dism. ‘This singular event, the gradual operation of which, in 
changing the eat of the establishment is well known, 
worked a much more immediate alteration among the Dissenters. 
The larger part of them, who from acquiring notions in politics and 
living comfortably, had become somewhat lukewarm in their reli- 
gious vocations, in this reverse of their fortunes, bethought them 
that it was time to assume the energy and devotion of persecuted 
men, and listened to the exhortations and remonstrances of. the 
new Puritans. The many who were stimulated by the followers of 
Wesley, to become professors of a straiter sect of religion, imme- 
diately relinquished all concern with politics, and the few who re- 
mained, being chiefly Arians, and Unitarians, even if they had pos- 
sessed any influence over the public mind, were too much occupied 
in maintaining their ground against their orthodox brethren, to 
have any leisure for other enterprises. Add to these causes, that 
the Dissenters, in consequence of a narrow education, and an ex- 
clusive preference for their own classics (a preference, of course, 
greatly increased by the contempt with which they were regarded 
by the dominant party), had been too stationary in their opinions 
and feelings, to be of much use to the liberal party, whose agents 
ought always to be more imbued, even than themselves, with the 
Ky and feelings of the age. And, as it was out of the question 
that they should form a junction with the other party, who were 
naturally leagued with their opponents, they became almost of 
necessity an isolated body in the state. This latter cause, of 
course, still more effectually prevented them from attaining that de- 
eree of literary eminence, to which their predecessors had arrived. 

Just, however, in proportion as they became less of a secular and 
more of a religious body, the disabilities to which they weresubjected 
on account of’ their religion, were viewed by them with increased bit- 
terness and indignation. About the time of the French revolution, 
which may be looked upon as the period when they finally lost the 
last fragment of their political importance—they made two unsuc- 
cessful efforts to obtain the repeal of the Test laws ; their claims, on 
the first occasion, having been brought forward by Mr. Beaufoy— 
on the second, by Mr. Fox. The vast accession of power, which the 
events in France threw into the hands of the clergy of the establish- 
ment, made them at that time hopeless of a thirdattempt. During 
the last 25 years, partly because the hostility between their several 
sects made them less jealous of the common enemy, or less willing 
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to combine against it—partly because their leaders have found (in 
Bible and Missionary meetings), a vent for that superfluous activity 
of tongue, which would else have been exercised in declaimin 
against their oppressors, and exhorting the oppressed to resistance— 
they have (except in one instance, when some of their most cherished 
religious privileges were menaced with extinction)* been perfectly 
silent. During all these years, however, they have been multiply- 
ing prodigiously. In losing their consequence as members of the 
state, the Dissenting clergy have acquired at once a new motive to 
exertion, in their proper * sae and a new means of making 
that exertion efficient. The dignity which they assumed, when 
they were admitted to the councils of legislators—however ludi- 
crous it may have been—interfered as muchas the most absolute and 
inherent consequence, with the extension of their influence over 
the lower orders. Since they have got rid of this awkward import- 
ance, they have prosecuted their task with all the zeal, and all the 
success, of men who know that they must stoop to conquer, and 
are willing todo so. The real power which they have gained, as a 
compensation for the imaginary power which they have lost, is 
a They are no longer the occasional agents of a minister, 
ut they are the perpetual, irresponsible dictators to an immense 
portion of the people. As citizens—-as men of letters—they have 
as yet gained no great eminence; but as teachers, from whom 
hundreds of thousands receive their first and only notions of 
right and wrong, they possess more power for good and for evil, 
than any other unlegalised corporation in the world. We leave it 
to the clergy of the church to consider, whether the swarms of 
petitions which have lately settled on the table of the house of 
commons, do not corroborate our statement,—we leave them to 
consider, whether the alteration in the state of the Dissenters 
which we have described, be, or be not, for their advantage—we 
leave them to determine, whether they will lend their assistance to 
perpetuate laws, which have the effect of arranging these powerful 
and well-disciplined hosts in deadly hostility against their posses- 
sions and prerogatives. 
What we have said will assist us in explaining what we have 
yet to say; which relates to the kind of arguments by which the 
issenters have urged the repeal of the Test laws. The isolation 
of their body—its want of sympathy with the rest of the com- 
monalty—the consciousness that they are debarred from privileges 
which are possessed by the majority—all these causes have given a 
narrow and selfish tone to their reasonings in their own behalf, 
which, on those who cannot separate a cause from the mode in 
which it is advocated, may produce an impression very unfavourable 
to the concession of their claims. These feelings, together with 
their want of a systematic education, have likewise occasioned 





* By the celebrated anti-itinerant bill of Lord Sidmouth. 
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them to adopt an uncouth and indefinite phraseology, which has 
the appearance of affectation and pompousness. As we are really 
anxious for the accomplishment of their wishes, we think we shall 
be doing them a service, by pointing out what, in our humble 
judgments, seem to be errors in their mode of stating their case. 

In the first place, we think they have dealt much too largely in 
abstract words—have talked far too profusely, about inalienable im- 

rescriptable rights, civil and religious liberty, and their consciences. 

tis not our taste merely, which is offended by the endless repetition 
of those words—we are convinced, that by resorting to them on 
all occasions, they have done themselves and their cause very 
serious injury—themselves, because no men can indulge for any 
long period in the use of one set of phrases, without losing sight 
of the meanings which were originally attached tothem; and to 
their cause, because by sanctioning the employment of abstrac- 
tions, they are perpetuating that very mischief in which these and 
all laws of the same nature originated. When we rid ourselves of 
watch-words and shibboleths—when we go back to the good old 
habit of defining our terms, men will discover what great dif- 
ferences frequently exist between those who confess their faith in 
the same form of words, and how slight may be the variations be- 
tween those who use the most dissimilar phraseology; and as a 
necessary consequence of this discovery, they will leave off the 
absurd notion that they can ascertain, if it were desirable that 
they should, what persons are chargeable with errors in belief. To 
that time we look for the end of persecution on account of religious 
tenets; and if so, any thing which tends to retard its arrival, tends 
to lengthen out the duration of intolerance in the world. The 
Dissenters, we believe, have fallen into the error of using these 
words, from a strangely confused notion that abstract words and 
general principles mean the same thing. No mistake can be greater 
or more irrational. A general principle is a conclusion from a large 
collection of facts, which has been deduced by reasoning, and can 
be proved by experiment. An abstraction, pretends tothe simpli- 
city of an original truth—is founded upon no premises, and can be 
established by nodemonstration. A general principle decides with 
absolute certainty, and cannot be modified to suit the convenience 
of any employer. An abstraction belongs equally to all parties, 
will obey any dictation, and may, by turns, be made to sustain the 
most opposite inferences. Lastly, a general principle implies de- 
finition. An abstraction glories in the absence of it. 

Again, we think the Dissenters have been eminently unwise in 
insisting so much upon the moderation with which, for so many 
years, they have forborne to press their claims. We do not charge 
them—at least, the body of them, with bringing forward this 
argument, from any mean wish to throw discredit upon their 
Catholic brethren, who are praying for the removal of much severer 
privations, and who, if they have now and then semed to senti- 
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mental ears over-earnest in their applications, have only shewn by 
the energy of their remonstances, their deep and bitter sense of the 


- wrongs which they endure. Butif the fear of sodisgraceful a mo- 


tive being imputed to them, do not deter them from using this plea, 
its sabnident: absurdity ought to prevent them from resorting to it. 
Are these laws injurious because they affect the Dissenters? Then 
their silence has been a tacit admission of Mr. Canning’s asser- 
tion, that the grievance under which they labour is not a ver 
serious or practical one. Are they injurious because they affect the 
interests of the community? Then, the Dissenters, in boasting 
that they have not excited themselves for their repeal, are only 
boasting that they are not patriots. 

Another argument, upon which they lay great stress, strikes us as 
equally untenable. They talk of the claim they have upon parlia- 
ment, because their forefathers were unfairly comprehended in dis- 
abilities, by which the legislature did not intend that they should 
have been affected. We may be unreasonably jealous of every devia- 
tion from the principle, thata law is to be tried simply by its present 
good or bad policy—but we confess that we do not see how, except 
by keeping that principle constantly in sight, we can escape from 
the worst fallacy wich is now urged in defence of evil measures. 
Assert that a law, which was bad in its commencment, must be bad 
now—and we are afraid that the converse proposition, which is the 
great bulwark of every existing abuse, must follow, viz.: that what is 
good in its institution must be good now. But if the argument does 
not amount to this, what does it amount to? “ Your forefathers ill- 
treated our forefathers—you must make compensation to us.” But 
you may be much worse men—worse citizens, than your forefathers. 
If you are not, that is a good reason for the repeal: but evidently 
this brings the question back to the point from which, we say, 
it should never have deviated—the present good or evil policy of 
the measure. If the law be good now—it should be retained, 
though it had been carried through parliament by the help of the 
devil's personal influence ; if it be bad—it should be abolished, 
though all heaven had rung with anthems at its enactment. 

The fact is, that the claims, and the rights, and the sufferings, 
of the Dissenters, have comparatively very little to do with the 
question. It may, we think, be placed on a wider and a safer 
ground. It may be shewn that the public are interested in the re- 
peal of these laws—hecause they connect the rewards of civil merit, 
with the performance of an ecclesiastical rite; which, if unim- 
portant, ought not to be substituted for the more valuable test of 
good citizenship—if important, ought not to be desecrated to a low 
political purpose ; because it encourages immorality and irreligion, 
and because it establishes a distinction between two classes of the 
community, which operates injuriously upon both: upon the fa- 
voured class, by investing them with a consequence independent of 
their merits ; upon the prescribed class, by taking away that public 
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spirit and courage, which may co-exist with a perfect toleration 
or a violent persecution, but to which, a state of half-exclusion is 
almost sure to be fatal. We think that these laws may be re- 
pealed, without inconvenience, because their supporters have, in 
a manner, confessed it, by passing that bill of indemnity, on 
which they rest their i argument against the necessity of 
further concession. 

And we are sure that if the repeal do no other good, it will 
prevent the time of the legislature, which should be employed upon 
measures more directly concerning the public, from being occupied 
with a never-ending repetition of useless discussions—for, however 
apathetic the Dissenters may have been hitherto, it seems quite 
clear that they will henceforth not desist from their remonstrances 
till they have accomplished their object. 

We have but one word more to say on this subject. There is one 
body which seems to us more deeply interested than any other, 
even than the Dissenters themselves, in the repeal of these laws. 
We mean the church of England. Whatever measures may have 
been necessary for the defence of the establishment, two or three 
centuries ago—when, from the want of popular instruction, there 
was reason to suppose that the public might be seduced by old 
superstitions, or caught by promising novelties—we are sure that the 
ministers of the church must be convinced, that in the present day, 
the public opinion of an educated people is the only pillar against 
which their establishment can safely rest. Wanting this, they 
must be aware that all other securities are useless—preserving it, the 
should know that all others are unnecessary. If they will boldl 
stand forward and say—that they know a regard for the establish- 
ment is so rooted in the public mind, that it wants no artificial 
props to prevent it from falling,—this confidence in their popularity 
will be more effectual than anything else in securing it. If, on 
the other hand, they are determined to trust rather to the feeble 
barriers which were raised for their protection, when none else 
could be had—let them beware lest the people, whose support 


they have despised, should leave them alone to try the result of their 
experiment. 





Art. II. Wallenstein: a Dramatic Poem. From the German of 
Frederick Schiller. 2vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. Cadell & Co. London: 
Simpkin & Marshall. 1827. 


Tuis is a faithful, and in many places a spirited and highly poetical 
translation, of the splendid master-piece of Schiller. Wallenstein 
has before, indeed, been rendered into our language by Mr. Coleridge, 
with great beauty and vigour of execution ; and few parts of the work 
before us, if we should consider it only in the abstract as an exercise 
of English poetry, will bear a favourable comparison with the cor- 
responding passages in the versification of that gentleman. But 
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yet, upon the whole, regarded strictly as a version of Wallenstein, 
we very much prefer the latter production. Mr. Coleridge, in short, 
is a ey of a higher order than Mr. More, the translator before 
us: but he is by no means either nearly so good a German scholar, 
or so thoroughly imbued with the study of his author. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, from carelessness or imperfect knowledge of the language, 
frequently mistakes the very meaning of passages in the original ; 
and he as often uses rather too bold a license in the omission of 
many lines of Schiller, and the introduction of some others which 
in no degree belong to him. Mr. Moire’s version, on the contrary, 
follows the original most closely, and does so without the appear- 
ance of moving with constraint or in shackles. We have compared 
very many passages with the German; and we have really been 
surprised to find how gracefully the literal meaning of the original, 
line for line, and idea for idea, has been conveyed into the English. 

Sometimes, indeed, the pregnant brevity and amazing concen- 
tration of force which Schiller can throw into a single sentence, 
and almost into a single expression, does suffer in the transfusion ; 
and a tame elongation of the thought, or a common-place para- 
phrase of its sense, betrays the weakness or confesses the despair 
of the translator, to reach the mystical elevation of his great master. 
And here, on the other hand, has the characteristic power of Mr. 
Coleridge’s mind appeared to most advantage; here the meta- 
physical cast of his genius, harmonizing with the spirit of Schiller, 
has reflected its vivid energy, and caught up its epigrammatic terse- 
ness of expression. But in general, Mr. Coleridge’s is no¢ an accu 
rate translation, while that before us is remarkable for its correct- 
ness; and if the former contains some passages of wonderful fire and 
brilliancy, the merit of the latter is altogether more consistent and 
better sustained. Nor would it be in any degree correct to suppose 
that this translation does not contain many passages of great 
strength and electrical animation: the author of it, has evidently 
all the finer qualities of poetical feeling ; and those indignant bursts 
of fierce passion, those pathetic overflowings of mournful tender- 
ness, which Schiller has so exquisitely blended in this beautiful 
drama, are here portrayed in the copy, with congenial energy and 
sensibility. 

The threefold drama of Wallenstein, the “‘ magnificent Trilogy” 
in which Schiller embodied the fortunes of that hero, is too familiar 
to the German scholar, and has been too frequently the subject of 
English criticism, to require that we should here bandy mere repe- 
titions, under the pretence of examining the merits and defects of 
so celebrated a performance. We shall, therefore, confine our few 
observations narrowly to the manner in which the translator has 
executed his task in the volumes before us. The Wallenstein of 
Schiller, as most of our readers need not to be told, consists of three 
distinct parts. The nature of the subject encouraged an amplifica- 
tion beyond the ordinary limits of the drama: Wallenstein, as 
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Madame Stael has justly observed, ‘is the most national tragedy 
that has ever been represented on the German stage.” The troubled 
scene of the thirty years’ war, which desolated the empire, formed 
a general subject of national interest: the towering ce mysterious 
ambition, the audacious revolt, and the perfidious murder of the 
great leader of the imperialist armies, furnished the most striking 
episode for dramatic action. The character of Wallenstein himself, 
and the magnitude of his lofty design; the daring object, a crown 
and a mighty empire the stake ; the celebrity of the personages, the 
grandeur of the enterprise, and the violence of the catastrophe, all 
rendered the subject one of the most striking and appropriate which 
the whole range of German history could present for a national 
and historicaldrama. But Schiller found or imagined it impos- 
sible to concentrate the pictures and ideas which the circumstances 
called up, into a single drama; and Wallenstein expanded into a 
trilogy, or series of three distinct plays—‘ the Camp of Wallen- 
stein’—‘ the Piccolomini’-—‘ and the Death of Wallenstein.’ The 
first of these is only an irregular dramatic sketch, or overture to 
the two dramas; and exhibits the state of Wallenstein’s camp, 
and the feelings of his soldiery ; that discordant host of iron men 
from all nations, whom he led under the imperial banners. The 
second part, the ‘ Piccolomini,’ is also in some measure introductory 
to the drama of the catastrophe, since it developes only the progress 
of Wallenstein’s schemes of ambition, and breaks off abruptl 
without a consummated action. The third part, ‘ the death of Wal- 
lenstein,’ leads directly to the catastruphe. 

Of these different parts of the trilogy, which are all obviously es- 
sential, as Schiller intended, to the completeness of the story, we are 
here presented only with the two last; and our translator, after a 
very lively and spirited prosaic sketch of the scenes depicted in the 
‘Camp of Wallenstein,’ asserts, as an apology for omitting them in 
his poetical version, that ‘ unfortunately this singular drama defies 
translation. The provincialisms of the original,’ he adds, ‘ which 
give to the piece such an airof truth and nature, would appear 
vulgar in English ; and he has therefore abandoned the idea, after 
several attempts, and with much reluctance: for every one who is 
acquainted with the original, must feel that this warlike prologue is 
highly conducive to the effect of the drama. It portrays, with a 
vividness which no description could reach, the state of that body 
over which Wallenstein ruled ; and inspires the mind, by anticipa- 
tion, with a profound veneration for the presiding spirit which binds 
the many-nationed mass together; whose name is ever in their 
‘mouths, in revelry or peril, and who is the object of universal reve- 
rence, where nothing else, human or divine, appears to be respected.’ 

We confess that we do not see all this impossibility of rendering 
the ‘ Wallenstein’s Lager’ into English ; nor the necessity of the 
mere provincialisms of the dialogue to the exhibition. Doubtless 
these, to a German ear, heighten the quaint costume and graphic 
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keeping of the picture: but the rude discourse of a soldiery, and 
the coarse merriment of camps, under all climes and in all tongues, 
speak much the same feelings; and the spirit at least of the eleven 
irregular scenes, of which the Lager is composed, with its inter- 
mingled snatches of song and chorus, might have been made as 
intelligible to the English reader, with a little paraphrastic inge- 
nuity, as any other part of the drama. We cannot help thinking 
that the translator has here, in abandoning a very necessary part 
of his task, shewn either too little resource, or too much diffidence 
in his own powers; and his omission of the camp scenes is cer- 
tainly much to be regretted, for it has deprived the whole piece of 
its completeness as a dramatic poem, and curtailed it of its liveliest 
and most picturesque situations. 

Having expressed our general opinion of the merits of this ver- 
sion, it only remains that we should offer some example of the 
translator’s manner. As we can afford him room for no more than 
a single passage of length, we may, as well as any other, take that 
rather celebrated speech, in which Wallenstein, in the last part of 
the play, relates his visionary reason for confiding in the elder 
Piccolomini. 

It is the speech which in the original (Wallenstein’s Tod. act II. 
scene 3), begins, Es gibt im Menschenleben Augenblicke, &c. 


‘ There are some moments in the life of man, 
When he is nearer to the Sout o’ the WorLpD 
Than wont, and holds free question with his fate. 
Such was with me the well-remember’d hour, 
When, in the night before the field of Lutzen, 
Thoughtful I leant against a tree, and look’d 
Forth on the plain. The watch-fires of the camp 
Burnt dimly through the vapours of the night ; 
The din of arms, the sentry’s hollow call, 
Monotonous, alone disturb’d the stillness. 

It seem’d, at once, as if my life’s whole course-— 
The past, the present, and the future—glided 
Before the inner vision of the soul, 

And my prophetic spirit had united 

The latest past with the remotest future. 

‘ Then said I to myself—These countless thousands 
Are thine: It is thy star which leads them on. 
As on some mighty member, they have staked 
Their all upon thy single head, and clombe 
With thee into the vessel of thy fortunes. 

But. yet a day will come, when fate will scatter 
These hosts asunder, and when few, of all 
Whom thou hast trusted, will remain beside thee. 
Then let me know, who, at that hour, shall be 
My truest friend, of all this camp enfolds. 

Give me a token, Fate. It shall be he 

Who, on the coming morning, shall be first 
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To meet me with some signal of affection. 

So musing, slumber on mine eyelids fell. 

‘‘ Into the heat of battle I was led 

Amidst my dreams. The throng was great. A shot 
Struck down my steed. I sank, and over me 
Horsemen and horse held on their course, unheeding. 
Panting I lay, as if in death, beneath 

The thunder of their hoofs, all torn and trampled. 
But then afriendly arm laid hold upon me: 

It was Ocravio’s. Sudden I awoke: 

’Twas dawn; and there Octavio stood before me. 
‘My brother, do not ride to day,’ he said, 

‘ The dappled horse, as thou wert wont; mount rather 
The surer steed whom I have sought for thee. 

Grant me this favour—’twas a dream that warn’d me.’ 
That horse’s swiftness saved me in the fight 

From the pursuit of Bannier’s dragoons. 

My cousin rode the dapple on that day— 

And horse and horseman saw I never more.” 


IL1o. 
‘ Yet that was but a chance. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
‘ There is no chance; 
And what to us seems blindest accident, 
Springs from the deepest source of destiny. 
I have it seal’d and written, that that man 
Is my good angel.—So no more of this.’——vol. ii., pp. 61—64. 


This a very fair specimen of the translator’s powers. We have 
praised his version for its literal accuracy, but we must not quit 
him without a hint that he carries this virtue sometimes a little 
too far. Thus, in the Piccolomini (act II.scene 7), Wallenstein 
says, 

‘ Und sein sold 
Muss dem Soldaten werden, darnach heisst er.’ 


Which our translator renders, 


‘ And his pay 
The soldier must have—even his name denotes it.’ 


Forgetting that in English his name does not denote it: the pla 
of words being, in the German, on sold and soldaten, as in Frenck 
it might have been on solde and soldat. Sometimes too, this-close 
following of his author gives a feebleness to the expression, from 
which the original is free—as in the indignant remonstrance of 
Max Piccolomini to his perfidious father : 


‘Wars moglich vater? vater? hattest dus 
Mit vorbedacht bis dakin treiben wollen ? 
Du steigst durch seinen fall. Octavio 
Das will mir nicht gefallen.’ 
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Wert possible! father, father! if thou could’st 
With setted purpose to this precipice, 

Have led him on—-his fall would be thy rising, 
I like not that, Octavio.’—vol. ii., p. 86. 





The sense of the concluding line is the same, but the expression 
‘I like not that’, which, in the German words does not want either 
dignity or rhythm, is, in English, deplorably tame ; and after the 
burst of passion, has a strange sound of the bathos. We could 
point to many little blemishes of the same nature: but these are 
after all but “specks i’ the sun.”’ We notice them only because we 
trust this is not the last translation from the dramas of Schiller, 
for which we may hope from the same pen. The repetition of 
| such petty faults will-be easily avoided : and we know of no English 
i translator better capable of rendering a worthy homage to that 
H German bard, who, of all foreign dramatists, has caught most 
of the inspiration of Shakspeare. 











Art. III. Resumé de Uhistoire de la Littérature Francaise, depuis son 


origine jusque a nos jours. 12mo. pp. 441. London: Treiittel & 
Wurtz. 





AxsovuT three years ago, some literary gentlemen in France an- t 
nounced their intention to publish, in about twenty-five consecu- 
tive duodecimo volumes, the literary history of the Jews, the Arabs, 
the Persians, the Indians, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Romans, 
the ancient Greeks, the modern Greeks, the Latin writers of the 
middle ages, the Italians, the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Pro- 
vengals, the French, the English, the Scots, the Germans, the 
Danes, the Dutch, the Flemish, the Swedes, the Russians, and the 
Poles. We have received their Resumé of French, Italian, and 
German literature ; and shall now present to our readers a succinct 
| account of the first of the three. 

i The history of French, Italian, and German literature ascends to 
d Charlemagne. His empire consisted of the part of Spain which 
lies between the Ebro and the Pyrenees; of the part of Germany, 
which lies between the Rhine and the Oder; of the Gauls, or the 
countries between the ocean, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine; of 
the greatest part of the Austrian possessions on the southern side 
of the Danube ; and of the whole of Italy, from the Alps to Bene- 
vento. By the treaty of Verdun, in 842, his empire was divided 
| among his three sons, Lothaire, Lewis the German, and Charles 

the Bold. Lothaire preserved the title of emperor, the kingdom 
of Italy, with all the countries between the Rhone, the Saone, the 
Meuse, the Scheld, the Rhine, and the’ Alps ; Lewis took all Ger- 
many, from the Rhine to the Oder, and the cantons of Mentz, 
Spires, and Wormes: the part of France, which lies between the 
Scheld, the Meuse, the Saone, the Rhone, and the Pyrenees, with 
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that portion of Spain lying between the Pyrenees.and the Ebro, 
was assigned to Charles. ‘The territory of Lothaire was called 
the kingdom of Italy; that of Lewis was called the kingdom 
of Germany; that of Charles the Bold was called the kingdom 
of France. 

In each of these three grand territorial divisions, two languages 
were spoken ; in all, the Latin was the language of the church, of 
the courts of justice, and of diplomacy; in Germany, the Teuto- 
nic or German was the general language of the people; in Italy, 
the people spoke a debased Latin, with a large interpolation of 
German words; in France, they spoke a mixture of Celtic, the 
original language of the country; of Latin, the language of their 
Roman conquerors, and of German, the language of their barba- 
rian invaders. By degrees it was purged entirely from the latter, 
and partially from the former. Thus refined, it was called the 
Romande. It was divided into two dialects—that of the Oe was 
spoken on the southern, and that of the Oil was spoken on the 
northern side of the Loire. The former was the language of the 
Provengal poets ; the latter that of the Normans. The former was 
principally employed in tales of love and gallantry; the latter in 
celebrating deeds of arms. An account of the former is reserved 
by the writer of the work before us, for the subject of a future 
Resumé. 

The literature of France may be distributed into four periods : 
that which preceded the sixteenth century—that which -intervened 
between it and the reign of Louis X1V.—the period of his reign— 
and the period subsequent to it. The work before us treats of all 
those periods. We shall confine our critique to what is said in it 
of the two first of them; the literature of the two last being, as we 
suppose, familiar to all our readers, and leading to particulars too 
numerous and minute to be noticed in the present article. 

In the period which preceded the 16th century, the university 
was founded, and the seat of government was fixed, at Paris, which 
attracted to that city the attention of every part of France, and 
insensibly produced an uniformity of idiom throughout the Gallic 
territory. From this time, the difference of the languages of the 
Oe and the Oil ceased to be discernible; and the French language, 
properly so called, though still in a very rough state, and with some 
variations of dialect, became, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, the 
universal language of the nation. It appeared in a multitude of 
lays, irrelays, triolets, rondeaus, fables, ballets, canzonets, romances, 
and several other forms of poetical composition. Many of these 
have reached us—they sometimes charm by simplicity and tender- 
ness, by exquisite touches of nature, and comic and playful turns ; 
but insipidity too often prevails among them. From these, how~- 
ever, the literature of France arose. As a specimen of the best 
among them, we shall transcribe the following description .by 
Martial d’Auvergne, in his ‘‘ Vigiles de Charles VII.” of the. first 
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interview between that Monarch and the celebrated 
Orleans. 


‘Tost aprés, en cette douleur, 
Vint au roi une bergerelle 
Du village dit vaucoceleur, 
Qu’on nomnait Jehan la Pucelle. 


‘ C’etoit une povre bergiere, 
Qui gardait les brebis de champs, 
D’une doulce et humble maniére, 
De la age de dix huit ans. 


‘ Devant le roi on l’amena 
Une ou deux de sa connoisance, 
Et allors elle s’inclina, 
En lui faisant la révérence : 


* Le roy par jeu si alla dire, 
‘‘ A! ma mye, ce ne suis je pas!” 
A quoi elle respondit, “ Sire, 
“* C’estez vous, je ne faulx pas.” 


‘<¢ Au nom de Dieu ;”’ si, disoit elle, 
Gentil roy, je vous meneray 
Couronner a Reims, qui que veuille, 

' Et siege d’Orleans, l’everay.” 


A poet might require finer verses, but a historian would be satis- 
fied with the conciseness and accuracy of the narrative. 

One of the most eminent bards of this period, was Alexander, of 
Paris. He was the author of a continuation of a poem of ‘Lam- 
bert le Cours,’ on the exploits of Alexander the Great. He com- 
posed it in verses of twelve syllables: this mode of versification was 
soon generally adopted, and received the name of the Alexandrine 
verse, either from him, or from the hero of his poem. It has re- 
tained its appellation to our time; in France it has been exclu- 
sively appropriated to heroic or serious poetry ; from this, it was 
at first banished by the English muse, and only admitted into gay 
and jocular poems; but of late it has been frequently adopted 
with success in the philosophical, and even in loftier poetry. 

The reign of St. Lewis abounded with poets; several were 
illustrious for their birth; as Charles of Anjou, his Majesty’s 
brother, afterwards King of Naples and Sicily; Henry, Duke of 
Brabant; Peter Mauclerc Count of Britany; Raoul Count of 
Soissons ; Thibault Count of Champagne, and afterwards King of 
Navarre. Some poems of the last of these bards have reached us. 
We possess many of Alain Chartiers. History has mentioned 
the unpleasantness of his outward appearance; but his wit and 
manners made him always a favourite at court. Bouchet, in bis 
annals of Aquitaine relates, that Margaret of Scotland, then the 
wife of the Dauphin, who was afterwards Lewis XI., passing through 
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a room, in which Alain Chartier was asleep in a chair, approached 
him and kissed him. One of her attendants expressing his sur- 
prise at it, “I did not,” she said to him, ‘‘ kiss the man ; but the 
mouth from which so many witty words and virtuous sayings 
have proceeded.” 

William of Loris, and John of Meun, have been more cele- 
brated: they owe their fame to the Roman de la Rose. This far 
excelled all the French compositions in poetry, by which it was 
preceded. French writers agree in pronouncing it the greatest 
effort of the French muse, before the reign of Francis I. It 
describes a dream of the author. He fancied himself walking in 
the most delicious of meadows, adjoining a garden, laid out in 
exquisite taste, and abounding with the choisest fruits and flowers. 
He observed in it a rose of surprising beauty, and determined to 
obtain the possession of it. But he met with many obstacles ; 
bridges, ramparts, ditches, and bastions. The garden was filled 
with good and evil divinities: love, kind-welcome, pity, and open- 
heart, were among the former; hypocrisy, danger, slander, ande 
jealousy, were among the latter. But he triumphed over every 
obstacle, and obtained the rose. If France produced, before the re- 
vival of letters, any poem that can be compared to those of Chaucer, 
it is this renowned romance. But we must assert the superiority 
of our countryman. We may concede that, in imagination, in 
the picturesque, and in the personification of allegorical beings, 
the French and English bards are equal; but, in describing the 
feelings and manners of real life, Chaucer has a clear superiority. 

In the period of which we are now speaking, the drama first 
appeared in France. During the reign of Charlemagne, and his 
royal descendants, spectacles of different kinds were displayed at 
the feasts of the great and the assemblies of the people. Beasts 
brought from foreign countries, feats of agility, wrestling and 
dancing, were exhibited; harpers, and slight-of-hand-men also 
attended the meetings, and shewed their skill. Chivalry intro- 
duced into these shews, order, refinement, and magnificence: it 
is probable that the tilts and tournaments of the middle ages, 
excelled whatever modern times have produced in the form of 
public spectacle. To them we owe the revival of science and art*. 
The bards and minstrels often appeared at them in companies, 
and recited tragic or comic poems. By degrees they formed them 
into dialogues ; and, to render them more interesting, put on a 
dress, and assumed a gait which they supposed to be similar to 
those of the persons, whose characters they represented. From 
this, the passage to an exhibition, possessing all the essential 
requisites of a scenic entertainment, was easy. Nothing could be 
more congenial than these, to the taste and manners of a chival- 
rous age. They soon acquired reputation, and attained a certain 
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* See Butler's Life of Bossuet, ch. v. 
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degree of grandeur ; but there was more of pageantry in them than 
of dialogue, and almost every thing in them had a military air. 
Devotion, however, had some share in them. There were both 
jocular and religious dramas. They were distinguished into 
mysteries, in which remarkable events in Scripture, or the lives of 
saints were represented; allegories, in which faith, hope, and 
charity, and other mystic beings, spoke and acted in personifica- 
tion; and moralities, in which, sometimes real, and sometimes 
fictitious characters were brought upon the stage. Some general 
moral was usually drawn from the exhibition of these entertain- 
ments. The mysteries were the most popular; they were some 
times performed in churches. Grossness and buffoonery too often 
found a place in them. Such were the Feast of Fools, and the 
Feast of the Ass.. Some of these dramas have reached us: 
| grossiereté abounds in them; yet grave ministers, and dignitaries 
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of the state frequently attended them. This shocks our feelings; 
*‘but the. difference of the times,” says the prudent Hennault, 7 
*** solves the difficulty; and while it shews the simplicity and igno- 

| | rance, proves the good nature and simplicity of the age.” The 
church often protested against them; but they were protected by 

the state. 

The theatre, according to the description of it in the Resumé , 
! now before us, consisted of a scaffold containing seven stages. 
: The highest was filled by a representation of heaven; the next 
. was a representation of the earth; the third contained the palace 
of Herod, Pilate’s house, or some other representation suited to 
! 








the drama of the day. The lowest stage of the scaffold was 
assigned to hell; it was guarded by a large dragon, which opened 
its mouth to admit, or let out, the passing devils. Side apartments 
were left for the actors, or for the furniture of the theatre, and for 
performers upon musical instruments. A splendid flag announced 
far and near the lecality of the scenic exhibition. ' 

; Some of the dramas performed on these stages have been pre- 

‘ served; the most famous is the Avocat Pathelin. It had great 

i celebrity in its day. The dialogue is well sustained throughout, 

and in some places approaches to grace and humour. The title of 

it has become proverbial in France: there, a low tricking lawyer is 
yet called l‘Avocat Pathelin. 

i Such was the drama of France, at the period of which we are 
speaking. A brighter view of its literature appears in its Chron- 
iclers. The principal of these are, during the period of which we 

are now writing, Joinville and Froissart: their characters are thus 

| 





drawn in the work before us. 


i ‘In all the years, during which the first crusade lasted, Joinville was 
+) constantly near the person of the king; (Louis 1X). But, after the 
: monarch’s return to France, nothing could induce Joinville to engage in 
the second crusade. He retired to the court of the king of Navarre ; there, 
he wrote his memoirs, a faithful mirror of the opinions of the author, and 
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of the age in which he lived. We seem to live with Joinville, to travel 
with him, and to fight at his side. His language is rude, his style is.any 
thing but classical; but it breathes truth. Joinville knew how to choose 
with discernment ; how to give a full view of any object, which interested 
him, and to pass slightly over those of smaller moment. His allurements 
are undisguised, and his manners friendly. He wishes to make his readers 
share his own enthusiastic admiration of his hero, and seldom fails. But 
sometimes he overpasses his mark ; and a desire of shewing his royal master 
in the most favourable point of view, sometimes carries him from recollec- 
tion to recollection, from anecdote to anecdote, into the most vulgar 
details. He generally contrives to find, in the midst of his narratives, a 
place for himself.—His simplicity often degenerates into the burlesque and 
the low. 

‘ Frowssart’s history partakes, in some measure, of the nature of an epic 
poem: he strove to elevate history to poetry, or to a chivalrous romance ; 
he knew no other means of effecting this object, than introducing the mar- 
vellons; but the marvellous existed in the events of his times. He wished 
rather to please than to instruct. He has not the judgment of Philip de 
Comines, who came after him: but this does not detract from the merit 
of his meinoirs—they paint the spirit of his age, and fill up a chasm in 
history.’ 4 

We add, that he appears to have anxiously sought for informa- 
tion upon every fact to which his subject led: his work is so 
diffuse, that it is almost impossible to get through it. . Sleidan 
published an abridgment of it; but as the Marquis d’Argenson 
excellently observes, though it 1s possible to abridge a history, 
it is impossibe to abridge a historian. French writers loudly 
accuse Froissart of partiality to the English, and attribute it to 
the kindness shewn him by our Edward the Third, and his queen, 
the daughter of the Count of Hainault. 

To the early part of the period which intervened between the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and the reign of Lewis XIV., 
belongs the celebrated Philip de Comines, 


‘Philip de Comines,’ says our author, ‘ was descended from one of the 
most distinguished families in Flanders: he was brought up in the brilliant 
court of Philip the Good, the Duke of Burgundy; but the flatteries and 
intrigues of Louis XI. drew him to the court of France. Persons are not 
agreed on the morality of his character, but all do justice to his judgment. 
He never has the appearance of a bustling advocate, who endeavours to 
cast a veil over a bad part of his cause: it is with the tranquil dignity of a 
man above public clamour, that he writes of his monarch; and he expresses 
himself with the same liberty, as if he had written under Trajan or Marcus 
Aurelius.—The style of Comines has not the natural charm of the writings 
of Joinville; but Joinville has nothing of the sagacity or experience of the 
historiographer of Louis XI. _ His narratives excite reflection, even when 
they relate to the most ordinary circumstance. He possesses in the highest 
degree the talent of reasoning, while he merely seems to relate; and of 
insinuating his own opinions, while he merely seems to tell his story.’ 


French: writers often compare Froissart to Herodotus, .Comines 
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to Tacitus; it is much easier to shew in what they are unlike, 
than in what they are like. Nothing can resemble the Ionic 
purity of simple language and simple narrative of Herodotus, 
less than the Doric roughness and gorgeous exhibitions of Frois- 
sart. Between Tacitus and Comines, there is even less re- 
semblance. The style of Tacitus is abrupt, sententious, inverted, 
ambitious, full of figures and the boldest imagery, and aboundin 

in malignity. The style of Comines is flowing, graceful, and 
| natural. Like Homer, he makes his actors develope their own 
( characters. Very differently from those of Tacitus, all his reflec- 








tions seem to be inspired by good nature. It must be confessed 
that the English possess no chronicler, who can be compared 
to Comines ; but we doubt if the French can produce any his- 
torian, in the middle ages, who is equal to Matthew Paris. 

We must mention another writer to whom England has none 





ik similar, and to whom, at the time in which he wrote, England | 
had none equal—the celebrated Michael Montaigne. He was a : 
\} phenomenon in the age in which he lived. Equally removed ( 
i! fyom pedantry and fanaticism, his manner has neither hardness 


nor enthusiasm. Having formed himself upon the great models 
| of antiquity, he placed himself at an immeasurable distance above 
¥ his contemporaries: though he wrote in an unformed language, 
i his style is classical. He possessed both genius and learnin 
| in the highest degree, and when the age of good taste finally 





arrived, he not only retained his celebrity, but because his merit 
was then better appreciated, he was then more admired. In 
the reign of Charles IX., his Essays were to be found on the 
table, on the window seat, of every gentleman who could read, 
and were often his only library. In the reign of Lewis XIV. they 
i were to be found in the collections of all men of taste; and these 
| sometimes turned from the master-pieces of their own times, to 
breathe the simpler and purer air of the more ancient pages 








of Michael Montaigne. | 
| The times of which we are writing, also produced a_ poet, 
whose works, even now, are frequently in the hands of men of 





taste—the celebrated Clement Marot. He greatly excelled all the 
former poets of France: he was the first whose works discover a 
mind familiarised with the classical poets of antiquity, and de- 
sirous of transferring their beauties into his own strains. In 
pastoral poetry and epigrams, he was very successful; but he 
principally shines in his epistles; they are composed in verses of 
ten syllables, wit and humour abound in them, and exhibit every 
| where a certain naiveté and antique cast, which has an unspeak- 
| 


a ees Te 


able charm. They have been frequently imitated by authors 
of the first eminence ; as Jean Baptiste Rousseau and Voltaire: 
these imitations of him, form what is called in France, the style 
marotique. It is admirably suited to grave pleasantry. It 
corresponds with the English verses of ten syllables; but for 
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reasons which have not yet been explained, the vers marotigue 
has not, at least, to English ears, the sonorous rhythm of the 
English ten-syllable metre. 

After Marot, we must mention his protectress, and in some 
respects his rival, Margaret the Queen of Navarre, the sister of 
Francis I. She is celebrated by her contemporaries for her 
encouragement of every gay and every elegant art; and is yet 
known by her sprightly, but not always decent tales. The fol- 
lowing verses, however, shew, that she sometimes moralised her 
song. 

, ‘ Pour etre un digne et bon chretien, 

Il faut a Christ etre semlable ; 

Il faut renoncer a tout bien, 

A tout honneur qui est damnable; 
A la dame belle et jolie, 

A plaisir que la chair s’emeut, 
Lasser biens, honnaurs et amie, 
Ne faire pas tout ¢e qu’ on veut, 


‘ Les biens au pauvres faut donner, . 
D’un ceur joyeux et volontaire ; 
Faut les injures pardonner, 
Et a ses ennemis bien faire ; 
S’ ejouir en melancholie 
Et tournement dont la chair s’emeut ; 
Aimer la mort come la vie, 
Ne faire pas tout ce qu’ on veut.’ 


With Marot, the ancient line of the poets of France may be said 
to close. Between him and those who compose the modern line 
of the poets of France, the French Pleiad held the temple. They 
derived their appellation from the following circumstance: Ptolomy 
Philadelphus, one of the most celebrated of the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt, favoured seven poets. In reference to one of the heavenly 
constellations, they were said to form the Pleiad of Alexandria, 
the seat of this monarch’s government. In imitation of the asso- 
ciation, the French public formed seven poets of their nation, 
Ronsard, Irdelle, Dubillay, Ponthus, Rémi, Belleau and Daurat, 
into a constellation, and appointed Ronsard, Lord of the Ascendant. 
The French Pleiad aimed at a total alteration of the language and 
structure of French poetry. Shocked at its uncouthness and dis- 
sonance, they wished to introduce into it Latin inflections and ter- 
minations, and the ancient metre. But the experiment did not suc- 
ceed : it has been tried in many other languages ; and in all, with 
the same want of success. Still the attempt produced some good 
effects. It caused the Greek and Latin tongues to be studied ; 
it introduced a multitude of happy expressions and well-sounding 
words, into the French language, and these greatly added both 
to its strength and melody. Some, however, have asserted, that 
these improvements effected too great an alteration of the true 
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French style, and that in consequence of the innovation, much of the 
raciness of the real French idiom evaporated, and that much of 
its naiveté vanished. In support of this observation, it has been 
remarked, that wherever the poets of subsequent times aimed at 
this naiveté, they have generally abandoned the modern style, and 
adopted much of the ancient Gaulois. 

To the period of French literature to which our subject has now 
led us, their ancient romances belong. They may be divided into 
the chivalrous, the allegorical, the pastoral, and the historical : 
they were once perused with avidity, but now have few readers ; 
none of them, we believe, excels Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. 


‘Enfin MaALuenrBeE vint, et le premier en France, 
Fit sentir dans les vers, un juste cadence, 


D’ un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pouvoir 
Et reduisit la muse au regles du devoir.’ 


With Malherbe, modern French poetry commences. The lofty 
epic has not yet appeared in France; but there is no other species 
of poetry, in which the French have not eminently succeeded. We 
wish the works of Jean Baptiste Rousseau were more read in this 
country: almost all his sacred odes, and many of his other odes, 
are exquisite: the same may be generally said of his cantatas, 
allegories and epistles: no person of taste has ever read them, who 
has been contented with a single perusal of them. 

We left the French drama on its scaffold of seven stages : some- 
time after it reached these exalted honours, an association, under 
the appellation of the Confraternity of the Holy Passion, obtained 
from the parliament of Paris, a patent, which conferred on its mem- 
bers, the exclusive right of representing sacred subjects. Ata 
much earlier period, the exhibition of them in churches had been 
prohibited by the clergy. When the sacred exhibitions were 
interdicted to the confraternists of the Holy Passion, they assigned 
their patent to a troop of comic actors, called the Enfans sans 
‘souct. Other companies existed, but these were always the 
favourite performers. Their patent was revoked in 1584; the 
‘were then succeded by the Gelosi; and those, by 7’ Elite Royal. 
These, in 1641, were indirectly sanctioned by an edict of Louis 
XIII.—the Magna Charta of the French theatre. This company 
‘afterwards diverged into two branches; one was established at the 


‘Hotel de Bourgogne; the other, at the Hotel d’Argent au Marais’ 


It was at the Hotel de Bourgogne, that the immortal Cid of 
Corneille was first performed : it is the first drama performed on 
the continent, which, at this time, is perused with pleasure.—It 
was so greatly admired, that “‘ Beaw comme le Cid,” became an 
ordinary phrase in every civilised nation of Europe. Cardinal 
‘Richélieu’s jealousy of this tragedy, and his unsuccessful efforts to 
lower it in public estimation, is one of the few circumstances in the 
life of that terrific minister, which amuse. 
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With a translation of what is said by our author upon the 
foundation of the French academy, we shall conclude the present 
article. 


‘ Cardinal Richelieu, whose energy served the vanity, while it seemed 
only to animate the glory of France, and who had raised himself so high, 
as to consider France as his patrimonial property, gave a new direction to 
its literature. While he protected it, he reduced it to the most servile 
dependence upon the court. He created in France a new literature, as 
he had created in it a new government. Believing himself to be a poet, 
he loved poetry as he loved France, because he found his own advantage 
in its aggrandisement. He mixed together those sentiments in his soul ; 
and he rewarded the poets who loved their country, because they favoured 
both his objects. He crowned his effortsin favour of the language and lite- 
rature of his country, by founding the French academy; and, whatever 
were the motives of this extraordinary man, one does not go too far in call- 
ing him the creator of the age of Louis XIV. ‘At least Napoleon, once 
said too courteous a poet, ‘ preserves the republic of letters.’ .. Richélieu 
thought differently; in founding the French academy, he introduced 
despotism into the Belles Lettres. It is, however, true, that the court 
did not impose on the forty members of the academy the obligation of 
praising or blaming what it favoured or discouraged ; but, one way or other, 
it was always contrived, that the persons admitted into this protected body, 
should have the same taste and opinions as the persons in power. The 
court paid them, and they obtained their admission into the academy in 
consequence of the influence of the court.—Still, the academy did much 
for the improvement of the French language. Ina short time, it acquired 
that precision which rendered it equally proper for works on the exact 
sciences; for political treatises, and. for the most refined reflections ; so 
much was this the case, that, in a short time, it became the universal lan- 
guage of Europe.’ 





Art. IV. The Dramatic Works of John Ford, with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By William Gifford, Esq. 2vols. 8yo. 36s. London: 
Murray. 1827. 


Tue destruction of the monarchy eclipsed for a season the glories of 
the truly national drama of our ancestors ; and it was not till man 

years after the restoration, that any thing like a general feeling for its 
beauties was revived. Thestern, unbending.spirit of puritanic zeal, 
long survived the temporal authority of its advocates; and the foreign 


habits, manners and predilections of the court of Charles, and his 


successors, were almost equally unpropitious to the revival of a 
pure love of English dramatic literature. Towards the commence- 
ment of the ensuing century, however, the genuine feelingsof na- 
ture regained their influence :—Shakspeare was restored to his 
supremacy on the stage, and his works thrown into general circu- 
lation. Such food naturally increased the appetite it gratified ; 
and the growth of a healthy dramatic taste, 1s henceforth to be 
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traced with accuracy. Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer, were studied with diligence, entertainment and profit, and 
from the riches they displayed, in absolute profusion, the useful 
inference was deduced, that (however inferior in general qualifica- 
tions), it was not possible, but that their contemporaries and 
immediate successors must have caught some portion of the spirit, 
which inspired the great luminaries of our stage. 

Volumes of specimens of the old dramatists were published, where 
it was not thought expedient to print the plays entire; if a portion 
only of an author’s works was deemed worthy of attention, a se- 
lection of his best was made; sometimes separately printed, some- 
times embodied in miscellaneous collections of old plays ; sometimes 
the works of a dramatist were given to the world entire. The 
rage was carried, and (for it is not yet over), is still carrying, too 
far. Sufficient distinction was not made, between the old and the 
intrinsically valuable ; between the merely curious, and works cal- 
culated fér instruction and delight. The consequence may be 
anticipated: many plays have heen dragged from an obscurity, in 
which they might well have been suffered to repose, and mingle 
their mouldering pages with the ashes of authors, to whose memories 
they are ill-calculated to impart any honourable fame. More soli- 
citude, also, was displayed to make these several publications 
attractive to the eye, than to procure them an advantage of 
editorship, which would have insured integrity of text, and propriety 
of illustration. 

The introduction of Ford on the modern stage, is connected 
with some curious circumstances. With the absurd view of strikin 
a blow at the hopes of the Pretender, his ‘“‘ Perkin Warbeck”’ 
was reprinted in 1714: and, with similar enlightened expectations, 
the same play was acted at Goodman’s Fields in 1745!—Three 
years subsequently Macklin selected ‘‘ The Lover’s Melancholy,” 
for the benefit of his wife; and, finding the town ignorant alike 
of the merits of the play and of the author, with more craft than 
honesty, he inserted a letterin the ‘‘ General Advertiser,” dilating 
on the surpassing excellences of the ‘ Lover’s Melancholy,” and 
ascribing them to the “ close intimacy that subsisted between the 
author and Shakspeare, as appears from several of Ford’s sonnets 
and verses.” Still the town was indifferent, and Macklin apprehen- 
sive of empty benches. He postponed the performance for a week, 
to await the effect of a new and more potent stimulant—a daring 
fabrication—which he called an extract from a pamphlet written in 
the reign of Charles Ist, with the quaint title of “‘ Old Ben’s Light 
Heart made heavy, by Young John’s Melancholy Lover.” The object 
of this forgery was, to exalt Ford in public estimation, by represent- 
ing Jonson as jealous of his fame, talents, and superior dramatic 
success. However well Macklin’s purpose might have been served 
at the time, by this scandalous transaction, its effects on Ford were 
merely transitory ; one entire play, and a few selections only, were 
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printed between this period and 1811, when his works first appeared 
in a collected form. 


‘ The person selected by the booksellers as the editor,’ says Mr. Gifford, 
‘was Mr. Henry Weber. It would be curious to learn the motives of this 
felicitous choice. Mr. Weber had never read aa old play in his life ;_ he 
was but imperfectly acquainted with the language; and of the manners, 
customs, habits—of what was, and what was not familiar to us as a nation 
—he possessed no knowledge whatever: but secure in ignorance, he en- 
tertained a comfortable opinion of himself, and never doubted that he was 
qualified to instruct and enliven the public. Wuth Ford’s quarto, therefore, 
and a wallet containing Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, the variorum 
edition of Shakspeare, and Dodsley’s collection of Old Plays, he settled 
himself to his appointed task, and, in due time, produced two volumes 
now before the public.’—Jntroduction, pp. 51, 52. 


This precious work now lies open on our table; and the reader 
cannot fail to agree in the justice of this sweeping condemnation of 
its editor, if he will only attend to one or two specimens of that 
gentleman’s improvements. As for example, in the ‘“‘ Lover’s Me- 
lancholy,” Pelias asserts that his ‘ nurse was a woman-surgeon,” 
and, according to Mr. Weber, Rhetias makes this comment on the 
fact:—‘‘a she-surgeon, which is in fact, a mere matter of colours.” 
vol.i., pp. 131, 2. Now mark the author’s words. ‘‘ A she-surgeon, 
which is, in effect, a mere matcher of colours ;”—that is, as the 
context shews, a dealer in paints and cosmetics. ‘‘Go, learn to paint 
and daub compliments.” Thisis bad enough! But take another 
instance. ‘At Athens she lived in the habit of a young man. Till 
within these three months, or less, her sweet hearty father dying 
some year before, or more, she had notice of it, and with much 
joy returned home, and, as report voiced it, at Athens enjoyed her 
happiness; she was long an exile. for now, noble sir, if you did 
love, &c.” vol. i., p. 147. We have here a sweet hearty father 
dead, much joy at the occurrence, and the lady still resident at 
Athens, notwithstanding her return home thence! Simple folly 
seems unequal to the production of such nonsense. Ford wrote, 
“ At Athens, she lived in the habit of a young man ; till within 
these three months or less (her sweetheart’s father dying some year 
before or more), she had notice of it, and with much joy returned 
home; and as report voiced it at Athens, enjoyed the happiness 
she was long anevile for. Now, noble sir,” &c. 

It has been said, that Mr. Weber is but an alias for Mr. W. 
Scott, now Sir Walter; and that much of the bitterness which falls 
from Gifford’s pen on this occasion, was produced by personal 
feelings of hostility. Be this as it may, it is certain that Weber, 
whoever he was, was a most bungling editor. Mr. Gifford ex- 
hivits a very copious list of his strange readings, a few of which 
are amusing. Weber. 

“ Stay thy paws, 
Courageous beast! also, lo! the gorgeous skull, 
That shall transform thee to that stone,” &c. 
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Gifford. 
Stay thy paws, 
Courageous beast ; else, lo, the gorgon’s skull, 
That shall transform thee,” &c. 


Weber. 
How they flatter 
Wagtails and jays together!” 


| Gifford. 
sh How they flutter, 
Wagtails and jays together!” 


Weber. 
‘When any troubled passion makes us halt 
On the unguarded castle of the mind.” 


Gifford. 
“* When any troubled passion makes assault 
On the unguarded castle of the mind.” 


Weber. 
Such harmony of admiral beauty.” 


“ 





sé 








éeé 





Upon this Gifford drily observes,—‘ Admiral Beauty is very 
good. As the name, however, does not appear in the Navy List 
of Pavy, we may venture to dismiss him at once, and read 


éé 





Such harmony of admirable beauty.” ’ 


Weber. 
‘“* Roaring oblations of a wounded heart 
To thee, offended spirit. 


Gifford. 
** Pouring oblations of a wounded heart 
To thee,” &c. 


But of these precious examples of Mr. Weber’s editorial skill, 
we have given enough. We now turn to Mr. Gifford; and though 
we are willing to give him every praise for the care which he 
appears to have bestowed on his author, we could wish for the 
character of the critic and of our literature, that he had not in- 
dulged in the splenetic vein of remark which disfigures his Intro- 
duction, and some of his notes. It is impossible to defend Mr. 
Weber from the innumerable charges of negligence and of igno- 
rance, which are here brought against him ; but it seems to us, that 
they might have been stated and proved in terms less objection- 
able, than those which Mr. Gifford uniformly delights in using. 
Incidentally, other names are mentioned by him, and treated with 
a degree of acrimony for which we are at a loss to account, un- 
less it might have sprung from that unpleasant state of the mind, 
which being often brought on by infirmity, is converted into a habit 
before we are aware of its influence. 
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In other respects, Mr. Gifford has proved himself fully equal to 
the task which he had undertaken. We do not mean to affirm, 
that he has not left some phrases of his author, and some of his 
obscurities, unexplained ; but it is not too much to say, that his 
edition of Ford is the only one that can be read with satisfaction. 
It is in every respect equally valuable as his editions of Massinger 
and Ben Jonson: it is marked with the same care in establishin 
the accuracy of the text ; and by the same apposite, concise, an 
conclusive illustrations, that characterise his previous labours. He 
is every where the master of his subject, and every where treats 
it with facility and clearness. 

Ford was only partially contemporary with Shakspeare. Born in 
1586, he did not appear as a dramatic writer till he was somewhat 
advanced in life, for his time was principally occupied by the pro- 
fession of the law. As was the custom of the day, he executed 
several pieces in conjunction with other writers; but his first inde- 
pendent drama, ‘‘The Lover’s Melancholy,” did not appear till 
1629, and could not have been written long before: he subse- 
quently composed six others without assistance; and the whole of 
his surviving works, whether written entirely by himself, or in con- 
junction with others, consist of eight dramas*, a maskt, an elegiac 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Fame’s Memorial,” and some verses to the memo 
of Ben Jonson: all of which are comprised in the present edition of 
Ford’s Works. 

Below Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer, Ford stands next to the latter in the scale of dramatic 
excellence ; and he might possibly have risen to an equality with 
Massinger, had he bestowed more pains in the cultivation of his 
ee ; for alarge,a very large, portion of the defects whiclrhis 
works exhibit, are clearly attributable to a want of the controlling 
exercise of that necessary quality of mind. 

What lamentable deficiency of judgment has he displayed in the 
selection of many of the subjects which he dramatised. The plot 
of “Tis Pity,” &c., is so absolutely repulsive, that, in spite of all 
the beauties of the composition, the play is scarcely to be tolerated 
even in the closet. So fertile is ‘‘The Broken Heart” in the 
most disgusting butchery, that but for the extraordinary powers 
exerted by the author, it must have proved intolerable. In 
** Love’s Sacrifice,” Fiormonda’s shameless declaration of her pas- 
sion for Fernando excites aversion ; and did we not know that it 
actually had been tolerated, we should not have hesitated to pro- 
nounce, that no audience whatever would have endured the gross 





* « Lover’s Melancholy.” ‘¢ Perkin Warbeck.” 
“Tis Pity She’sa Whore.” ‘“ The Fancies, Chaste and Noble.” 
“The Broken Heart.” ‘¢ The Lady’s Trial.” 
“‘ Love’s Sacrifice.” “The Witch of Edmonton.” 


+“ The Sun’s Darling.” 
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indecency of Bianca’s conduct. The plot of ‘‘The Fancies, Chaste 

and Noble,” hinges on a circumstance, which Ford himself could 

wid touch on lightly, and which it is utterly impossible to mention 
ere. 

The better genius of Ford, however, sometimes presided over his 
selections ; but he had ever a strange propensity to disfigure the 
works of his own hands. Too high praise can scarcely be bestowed 
on the skill with which he usually opens his play, and excites the 
interest of the spectator. But he does not long persevere in a 
course so nobly entered on. Unnecessary incidents and characters 
accumulate as the plot advances; its simplicity is destroyed, its 
progress impeded, and the main design drags heavily to the con- 
clusion ; or, being early disposed of, the play is prolonged, that all 
the extraneous matter may be wrought into a climax also. We 
except “‘ Perkin Warbeck” from the ceusure of an involved plot, 
and redundancy of action, and would gladly have coupled with it 
the ‘‘ Broken Heart.” But it must not be. Through all the 
early part of that powerfully written drama, the interest centres in 
the lovely, injured, and innocent Penthea, who, in the fourth act, 
dies of a ‘‘ Broken Heart.” Calantha, then taking the lead in in- 
terest, is doomed to a similar fate in the last scene of the fifth act ; 
so that the play would with more propriety have been entitled the 
‘< Broken Hearts,” than the ‘‘ Broken Heart.” In the “ Lady’s 
Trial,” we have no less than three actions, all independent of each 
other. The ‘‘ Masque,” in the ‘‘ Lover’s Melancholy,” is as gra- 
tuitous a piece of folly as ever interrupted the serious business of a 
tragedy. Not to dwell on the useless banishment, and equally 


useless recall of Roseilli, in “ Love’s Sacrifice,” for what reason 


could he have been degraded in the disguise of a slavering idiot, 


and made to dangle in attendance on his mistress in the garb of 


folly, senselessly jabbering, ‘‘Can speak ; deeeee.”? “ Dud— 
a clap cheek for nowne sake gaffer: heee eee?” No single end 
of the play is answered, or forwarded, by the metamorphosis! 
Such faint notions had Ford of the necessity of establishing a 
primary and leading interest, to run through the whole of his 
play, and of making all other parts dependant on, or subsidiary to 
it. 

Ford’s want of judgment is also conspicuous in the management 
of the necessary incidents of his dramas. When once determined 
on bringing a particular point about, he appears absolutely indif- 
ferent to the means by which it is effected. In the “ Broken 
Heart,” he is desirous that an interview should take place between 
Orgilus and Penthea, and there is no end to the inconsistencies he 
is guilty of to accomplish it. When Orgilus was to consummate 
his vengeance on Ithocles, Ford did not think it worth his while to 
task his invention for any noble or dignified revenge, but adopted 
the clumsy and grotesque expedient, common to the then meanly 
furnished stage, namely, ‘a chair with an engine,” as it is proudly 
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called. By the assistance ofa bit of packthread, the two moveable 
arms of the chair closed over the hreast of the person who sat down 
in it; and thus is Ithocles, like a rat in a trap, caught, and after- 
wards barbarously put to death. 

The perfection Ford so often reached, proves that his failures 
were not the result of poverty of invention. His mind, in fact, was 
rich and full, even to abundance; but, unfortunately, he was con- 
tented with his first thoughts, and knew not how to reject the 
faulty suggestions of his fancy. He committed, therefore, many 
errors; but excellence is ever at hand, which more than atones for 
his offences, and completely restores him to our favour. The pas- 
sages are numerous in the “ Lover’s Melancholy,” which bespeak 
the superiority of the intellect that formed them. Nobler scenes 
are scarcely to be met with, thanthe “ Broken Heart” displays: the 
opening scene is an example of judiciousness; and the second scene 
in the third act, in which Ithocles has an interview with his sister, 
Penthea, whom he had wantonly and proudly thwarted in her 
affections, is hardly to be surpassed in truth of feeling, beauty of 
expression, discriminative delineation of character, and delicac 
and chastity of tone. The faults, even of ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,” are 
redeemed by the transcendent excellence of many of its scenes: it 
is, after all, a noble play. Once, and once only, Ford ventured 
on a historic subject. ‘‘ Perkin Warbeck” cannot be ranked 
in the first order of excellence, but would well have justified a 
repetition of the experiment. There is a beautiful evenness and 
consistency in the conduct of the play, not common to Ford’s pro- 
ductions, and which possesses more charms than those of novelty. 
Its chief faults, perhaps, are deficiency of action, and superabund- 
ance of narration ; but the dialogue is very ably written. 

Pope thought fit to say of Shgkspeare, that if his dramas were 
printed without prefixing the names of the persons to the dialogue, 
each separate sentence might with certainty be attributed to the 
speaker. We would not recommend any one to try the experiment 
with Ford, who seems not always to have established a clear idea 
in his own mind of what he intended the characters in his dramas 
to appear; and when desirous of changing, or modifying them 
by circumstances, he not only frequently neglected to provide 
adequate and reasonable motives for the change, but often pro- 
ceeded with so violent a hand, as to destroy that coherence 
between the character in its different stages, which is ever percep- 
tible in nature. Bassanes, in the ‘‘ Broken Heart,” is as fine a pic- 
ture of jealousy, in the early scenes, as ever was exhibited. His 
passion displays itself in all his words and actions; it absorbs his 
every thought. His lynx-eye, never tranquil, sees danger in the 
most trivial incident, and, with insane avidity, his jaundiced 
imagination perverts every circumstance into a confirmation of its 
morbid conceptions. Though erroneously, Bassanes does not 
lightly take up jealousy: his vigorous and active mind is per- 
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fectly imbued with a conviction of the truth of his suspicions. 
Yet suddenly, ‘nay, upon the instant, he is converted from his 
folly ; and that on no better evidence than his wife’s declaration 
of her own integrity ! He then sinks into mere dotage. Bassanes, 
therefore, is greatly inferior to Jonson’s Kitely, who, from first to 
last, isinimitably and consistently delineated. | 

We might adduce another instance of inconsistency in “ Love's 
Sacrifice,” in which the author exhibits a character glaringly the 
reverse of that which he intended to portray, and which he eyi- 
dently thought lhe had faithfully represented. In the first scene, 
the Duke addresses Fernando as his ‘ but divided self;’ and. his 
introduction of him to his wife is, 


‘ Look Bianca, 
On this good man; in all respects to him 
Be as tome; only the name of husband, 
And reverent observance of our bed, 
Shall differ us in persons, else in soul 
We are all one.’ 


Bianca is brought forward in a manner that at once challenges 
admiration. The chosen friend of her husband becomes ena- 
moured of her, and his suit is rejected with becoming dignity and 
indignation. But in the subsequent acts, she abandons all her 
virtuous resolves, and her. character displays itself in its real 
deformity ; though Ford still remains under the delusion that he is 
delineating a paragon of purity. 

Notwithstanding these and other such inconsistencies, delinea- 
tion of character is one of the excellences that distinguish Ford. 
By few dramatists is he surpassed in the variety, strength, beauty, 
and individuality of the personages whom he embodied. - In 
female perfection, where are we to look, except in Shakspeare, for 
the equal of Penthea, that lovely personification of patience, 
meekness, resignation, and broken heartedness? With what 
intensity are the remorse and repentance of her brother, Ithocles, 
depicted? Nor must Ford’s felicitous portrait of Perkin War- 
beck be passed over without the highest praise. 


‘It would be unjust to the author,’ remarks Mr. Gifford, ‘ to over- 
look the striking consistency with which he has marked Warbeck’s cha- 
racter. Whatever might be his own opinion of this person’s pretensions, 
he' has never suffered him to betray his identity with the Duke of York, in 
a single thought or expression. Perkin has no soliloquies, no. side 
speeches, to compromise his public assertions ; and it is pleasing to see, 
with what ingenuity Ford has preserved him from the contamination of 
real history, and contrived to sustain his dignity to the last, with all 
imaginable decorum, and thus rendered him a fit subject for the tragic 
muse.’ 


But Warbeck is even surpassed in excellence by his father-in- 
law, Huntley; a character which may, perhaps, be justly fixed 
upon, as the most perfect. of Ford’s delineations. Katharine, the 
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unhappy Katharine, is a worthy child of such a sire. In one 
instance only, Gifford remarks, did the better genius of Ford 
desert him, and that was in the last speech which he assigned 
to her. 
‘ By this sweet pledge of both our souls I swear 
To die a faithful widow to thy bed ; 
Not to be forced, or won: oh, never, never!’ 


This savours somewhat of the “‘ Player Queen,” and it so hap- 
pened that, after Warbeck’s death, ‘‘ she married Sir Mathie 
Cradock, of which marriage is descended William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, by his grandmother, and had some lands by the Cra- 
docks. Lady Katherine Gordon died in Wales, and was buried 
in a chappell at one of the Earl of Pembroke his dwelling places in 
that country. The English histories do much sisted her for 
her beauty, comliness, and chastity.” Sir Robert Gordon; 
whom Douglas calls the historian of the family. 

It is honourable to Ford, that Meleander, in the ‘‘ Lover’s Me- 
lancholy,” may be mentioned in conjunction with Lear. Melean- 
der is inferior to Shakspeare’s great original; but he brings Lear 
vividly to the mind, without exciting the invidious reflection, that 
the effect is produced by imitation. Ford often, indeed, imitated 
Shakspeare, but never with servility ; he looked up to him as an 
example of exalted excellence, as an authority, as a master; and 
hence not unfrequent similarity of conception and expression is to 
be detected in the works of Ford and Shakspeare. But rich him- 
self, Ford borrowed not to conceal the disgrace of his own poverty 
beneath the wealth of others. 

We must conclude, with a few examples of the beauty of Ford’s 
style, the delicacy of his sentiments, and the general impressive 
ardour of his composition. He was peculiarly happy in expressing 
the tender emotions of the soul ; how beautiful does the following 
passage describe the felicity of a favoured lover ! 

‘ Kiss me so! thus hung love on Leda’s neck, 
And sucked divine ambrosia from her lips. 
I envy not the mightiest man alive ; 
But hold myself, in being king of thee, 
More great than were I king of all the world.’ 
‘Tis Pity, &c. Act 2, sc. 1. 


The next is in a more oy ag | strain: it is the reflection of 
a husband, on parting from his bride. 


‘So leave the winter’d people of the north, 
The minutes of their summer, when the sun 
Departing, leaves them in cold robes of ice 
As I leave Genoa.’ CF 





Lady’s Trial. Act 1, sc. 1. 


The blasting influence of thwarted love has never been more 
‘bape! represented, than by Erclea to Palador, the object of 


er affections, to whom she is at last united. 
VOL. V. 2. 
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‘T am so worn away with fears and sorrows, 
So winter’d with the tempests of affliction, 
That the bright sun of your life-quickening presence, 
Hath scarce one beam of force to warm again 
That spring of cheerful comfort, which youth once 
Apparell’d in fresh looks.’ 
The Lover’s Melancholy. Act 4, sc. 3. 


The contrast to this is delightful, in a fond father’s notice of his 
darling child. 
‘ Kate, Kate, thou grow’st upon my heart like peace, 
Creating every hour a jubilee.’ 
Perkin Warbeck. Act, sc. 2. 


From the works of Ford, a series of serious reflections upon 
man might be collected; but we are necessarily confined to a few 
instances. 


é in the turmoils of our lives, 
Men are like politic states, or troubled seas, 
Toss’d up and down with several storms and tempests, 
Change and variety of wrecks and fortunes; 
Till labouring to the havens of our homes, 
We struggle for the calm that crowns our ends.’ 
Lover’s Melancholy. Act 5, se. 1. 
‘Oh, what a thing is man, 
To bandy factions of distemper’d passions 
Against the sacred providence above him! 





Ibid. 
‘ In vain we labour in this course of life 
To piece our journey out at length, or crave 
Respite of breath, our home is in the grave.’ 
Broken Heart. Act 2, sc. 3. 


_ It is pleasant to remark the beauty and variety of sentiment in 
Ford. How nobly do the following lines express the sacred 
obligation of friendship. 


‘Tam so much a subject 
To every law of noble honesty, 
That to transgress the vows of friendship, 
I hold a sacrilege as foul, and cursed, 
As if some holy temple had been robbed, 
And I the thief.’ 


Lover’s Melancholy. Act 3, sc. 2. 


Speaking of the return of a victorious warrior, Prophilus thus 
describes the independent dignity of the mind of Ithocles. 


‘He, in this firmament of honour, stands 
Like a star fixed, not moved with any thunder 
Of popular applause, or sudden lightning 
Of self-opinion; he hath serv’d his country, 
And he thinks ’twas but his duty.’ 


Broken Heart. Act, se. 2. 
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Such chastened feelings afford us a favourable occasion for the 
introduction of a just and pointed reproof, to an undue estimation 
of the advantages of birth. 

‘Sister! Sister! 
She who derives her blood from princes, ought 
To glorify her greatness by humility.’ 
Love’s Melancholy. Act, sc. 2. 


Ford must have entertained most exalted ideas of virtue, for 


on many occasions he strongly and beautifully appeals to its dignity 
and power. 


Spinella—‘ What friends have slept in your absence ?” 
Auria—‘ Many: 
Thy virtues are such friends they cannot fail thee ; 
Faith, purity of thoughts, and such a meekness, 
As would force scandal to a blush.’ 
Lady’s Trial. Act 1, se, 1. 
Octavian—*‘ * - . No more. 
Castamela—‘ No worse you dare not to imagine, 

Where such an awful innocency, as mine is, 
Out-faces every wickedness your dotage 
Has lull'd you in.’ 

The untainted purity of Castamela, is exquisitely illustrated in 

her exclamation : 


‘ My stars, I thank thee, for being ignorant, 
Of what this old in mischief can intend !’ 
The Fancies. Act 2, sc. 2. 
‘A devil 
Is a rare juggler, and can cheat the eye, 
But not corrupt the reason, in the throne 
Of a pure soul.’ 
Lover’s Melancholy. Act 5, sc. 1. 


We must add one single extract more. It is a passage worthy 
of Dante, and of which any author might be justly proud: 


Friar— * ° " ‘ There is a place, 
List, daughter! in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horrors of consuming fires, 
A lightless sulphur, choak’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness: in this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths: there damned souls 
Roar without pity; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold; 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 
Yet can he never die; there lies the wanton 
On rocks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust.’ 

’'Tis Pity, &ce. Act 3, sc. 6. 
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Art. V. Lettres sur les Elections Anglaises, et sur la Situation de 


L‘Irlande. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 260. Paris: Sautelet. London: Treiittel 
& Wurtz. 1827. 


WE have often been exceedingly provoked—sometimes we admit, 
amused—by those foreigners, who so mortally ill use us in their 
books of travels, as soon as they return home from a couple of 
months sojourn in one of the alleys that converge in Leicester 
Square. They have no bowels for England as a nation. They do 
not see the sin of caricaturing our “ high life,”’ on the authority of 
a bird’s eye view of nobility, from the most eminent seat in the 
King’s Theatre. It isa dangerous practice insuch men to assume 
any longer, that the whole frame-work of British society may be 
inspected at their favourite restaurateurs in the Haymarket, and 
that the tifty-two counties of England and Wales may be viewed, 
and accurately described, from one of the most internal places of 
accommodation which the metropolis can afford. 

But M. Duvergier de Hauranne, the writer before us, is a tra- 
veller of quite another stamp. In the early part of last summer, at 
the epoch of the commencement of the elections, he accompanied 
the Duke of Montebello, a French peer, in an excursion to this 
country. At the solicitation of a friend in Paris, who seems to 
have understood his talents, he was induced to promise an occa- 
sional letter on the state of England. But he soon began to 
despair of being able to redeem his pledge. By the aid of some 
twenty tomes, and the absence of all scruple about plagiarism, he 
might, to be sure, as he pleasantly observes, have furnished forth 
his “ Tour;” but such an employment was contrary to his taste. 
Then he was neither painter, architect, nor antiquary, to dilate on 
those rare treasures of art of which England is the depositary: and 
eur theatres were in too degenerate a state, to attract him to the 
subject of the drama. ‘I should, therefore,’ says he, ‘ infallibly 
have been put to silence, were it not for an exhibition far more 
curious than any of those for which you pay money at the door— 
an exhibition in the open air, where the principal actors generally 
pay all the expense—in short, an exhibition in which, as in the 
romantic pieces, tragedy and comedy are constantly blended: I 
speak of the elections.’ 

This writer, and his noble friend, arrived in England, in suffi- 
cient time to be present, during a day or two, at all the more in- 
teresting contests to which the late dissolution of parliament gave 
rise. During this varied tour, he collected the materials for a 
series of letters which appeared, from time to time, in an excellent 
French literary Journal, the Globe. The travellers then proceeded 
to Ireland, where abundance of subjects presented themselves, 
worthy of the epistolary talents of M.de Hauranne. These letters 
collected together, form the interesting volume which is now before 
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us; and we do not hesitate to say, that they give about the ve 

best, because the most animated and correct, pictures, which could 
be presented to a foreigner, of one of those extraordinary political 
paroxysms, which has its uses along with its mischiefs, to be 
rejoiced in and deplored, called, a contested election. All the 
leading features of the ‘‘ exhibition” are seized by the author, and, 
with something like the skill of a poet, combined in the formation 
of a series of vivid and highly impressive scenes. ‘Truth, however, 
is never sacrificed. If, indeed, there be any one quality for which 
we admire this writer above another, it is for the just and precise 
discernment, which he evinces of every thing that passes before 
him, notwithstanding the novelty of the spectacle, the necessar 

confusion that attends its progress, and all the difficulties whic 

arise on account of difference of language and habits. 7 

To this superior talent for description, the author adds a candid 
and commanding judgment, which enables him to trace and 
acknowledge, amid the Babel of the hustings, a source of national 
good. Some of the details of electioneering movements as they 
actually take place, are, doubtless, exceedingly ludicrous, even to 
those who understand their drift, and are accustomed to them b 
repetition. They lose none of their ridiculous traits beneath the 
pencil of M. de Hauranne. 

But he is also astute enough to see, as well as sufficiently impar- 
tial to state, that there is a great deal of serious profit in this merri- 
ment, and much political wisdom in all this folly. The account 
which he gives of a canvass at which he attended, will fully demon- 
strate the justice of this compliment. It is merely necessary to 

remise, that the author being personally known to Sir Robert 
ilson, received from that gallant member every facility which 


his curiosity could desire, to observe the proceedings of the South- 
wark election. 


‘ For about an hour and a half I accompanied Sir Robert on his canvass, 
which, perhaps, is the most curious part of the election. We went into 
every house, and every shop. There taking off his hat, and addressing 
the honourable elector," I trust sir,’ would the candidate say, ‘that my par- 
liamentary conduct has been such as to deserve your support, and that you 
will do me the favour to give me your vote.’ Sometimes the elector 
would reply ‘ yes,’ and add two or three words of compliment. Another 
would probably hesitate a while, until a little more pressing was used. ‘I 
must acknowledge,’ says a third—a shoemaker I think it was—‘ that I did 
not like this Catholic bill.’ ‘ Aye, but surely you would like to have cheap 
bread.’ ‘ Byall means.’ ‘ Well then, Mr. Polhill (an adverse candidate), 
will make you pay dear for it.’ On some occasions we had refusals, but 
they were open and decided: and then a polite bow was given, instead of 
that cordial shake hands which always took place when we received a pro- 
mise. Difference of opinion was, very fairly, alleged as the ground in 
the former case. However, we met with a ropemaker, who admitted, that 
in voting for Mr. Polhill he was governed by his interest, and not by his 
principles. ‘A friend,’ said he, ‘recommended me to doso.’ And there 
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was no persuading him to the contrary. Mr. Polhill is very rich, and Sir 
Robert cannot boast of a large fortune. Sometimes it happened that the 
husband was absent when we called—and then the wife was asked what 
were her husband’s sentiments, and she was intreated to induce him to vote 
for the man of the people. We would then take our leave after giving her 
a card, with the words—‘ Sir Robert Wilson for the cause of reform and 
liberty.” Whatappeared to me moststriking throughoutall this proceeding, 
was, the profound sense which all these mechanics had of their rights, 
and the exalted duty which they were exercising. Almost every one of 
them received the solicitation of the candidate with a serious and reserved 
air. Whether or not they had already made up their minds, they still 
would never interrupt the applicant: they seemed to enjoy the homage which 
was paid to them, and to be desirous of making the most of the occasion. 
Then, with a degree of dignity, and quite like a minister who was givin 
away some great favour, they would say, ‘ Well, sir, you shall have it.— 
- Although this custom is very fatiguing to the candidate, yet it is one which 
I should be sorry to see suppressed, for it begets between the representative 
and his constituents, a sortof personal relation: it accustoms them to 
the firm, and at the same time, courteous declaration of their opinions : in 
fine, it confers on the electors an importance which considerably enhances 
the utility of the elections. Independently of this, it must be productive 
of good, to compel the haughty aristocracy of England, to bend occasion- 
ally before the humbler classes; to make them feel, at least once in seven 
years, that they exist only by the latter; it is, in fact, the counterpoise to 
that alarming state of inequality amongst its inhabitants, which is the great 
bane of this country "—pp. 15, 16. 


Descriptions like this must necessarily create much surprise in 
France, where the business of government proceeds with such a 
silent and methodical pace. But it is not without solid reason 
that our author gives the preference to the system which, accom- 
panied with a great deal of disorder and individual inconvenience 
though it may be, possesses the advantages of publicity and great 
agitation. Nothing can be better calculated to make representatives 
and constituents what they ought to be, than that round of meet- 
ings, of canvassings, of speeches, professions of principles, and 
personal conflicts, which always attends the course of an election 
in this country, Whilst twenty thousand persons are hanging upon 
the accents of one of the candidates for Southwark, five thousand 
more are fixed by the eloquence of an electioneering orator in 
Guildhall, at the same moment. And all these, perhaps, may be 
only listening to different versions of the same interesting lesson, 
which Sir F. Burdett may be then addressing to some ten thou- 
sand of the electors of Westminister. When we remember, that 
those who compose the various assemblages will be the conductors, 
and, for all substantial purposes, the faithful conductors, of the 
information they have acquired, to a still greater number, we may 
be able to judge of the extent to which political knowledge must 
spread itself amongst the population. _ 

Determined to see the national exhibiton of elections under all 
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its phases, our traveller next turned his attention to the north: and, 
directed by curiosity, it was impossible he should have preferred 


visiting any other interesting scene in that great quarter before the 
celebrated borough of Preston. 


‘ Now fancy yourself with me on the third day of the election, on the 
hustings in the mayor’s box, where we can distinctly see and hear eve 
thing. Each of the candidates has his booth separated from the others 
by means of strong barriers; and lest the electors should proceed to blows, 
they come to the hustings by different entrances. The area in front is 
filled with ragged mechanics, amongst whom are some women decorated 
in Cobbett’s favours. “The poll clerks are seated below the candidates; 
and Cobbett himself, standing on the barrier which separates his booth 
from that of captain Barrie, clings by one arm to the pillar of the hustings, 
whilst with the other he waves his hat and salutes the crowd. As soon 
as the mayor takes his place, Mr. Stanley addresses him, complaining 
violently of a handbill issued the evening before by Cobbett, whom he 
treats as a coward and a liar, and unworthy of further notice. Now look 
at Cobbett during this speech—he grows pale, his lips are contracted, 
and he who is so bold in attacking others, loses all his faculties when he 
is attacked himself. He replies in a tissue of absurdity and abuse—he 
stammers, clenches his fist at Stanley in the midst of the acclamations of 
the multitude, and uses expressions too disgusting to be repeated. This 
man was. formerly a corporal, and is now a famous pamphleteer and 
radical—he is about sixty years of age—his hair is quite grey, and his 
complexion florid. Nothing can be more gross than his manners, or more 
vulgar than his tone of voice. Just to please the mob, he presents himself 
with his waiscoat open and his breast half exposed. If ever he smiles, 
his countenance assumes a sort of Satanic expression.—In short, his coun- 
tenance and manner indicate, at once, wickedness, pride and meanness, 
This portrait is not flattering, but I believe it is faithful.’—pp. 47, 48. 


From Preston, the traveller proceeded to the neighbouring county 
of Westmoreland, then agitated by a popular struggle, which had 
for its object, to break the unconstitutional power of the Lowther 
party. The moral and political reflections, which result from con- 
templating this singular scene, are just and striking.—But we 
infinitely prefer those local, or personal sketches, in which the 
writer appears to indulge only a natural inclination and facility. 
The portraits of the principal actors on the hustings at Appleby 


will be admitted, however happily 4nd humorously coloured, to 
be drawn without exaggeration. 


‘After his ale, an Englishman likes a speech best of any thing—and 
this sort of appetite was very strikingly displayed by the groups that sur- 
rounded the hustings at Appleby, yesterday.—Lord Lowther is a little 
man, who speaks like one that is destined to be the lord of a million a 
year: his brother, the colonel, a little taller, is in every other respect 
exactly like him. You may judge how pleasantly these personages must 
feel in the presence of Henry Brougham. However, supported as they 
are by some zealous partizans, they contrive to stammer out some words, 
midst the jeers and hootings of the multitude. The people appear:to 
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revenge themselves for their long restraint.—How they must be gratified 
to see the proprietors of that splendid castle, which domineers over the 
country, appear before them, entreating their indulgence to be heard, and 
mendicants for their votes! The world appears upside down. For seven 
long years, the people have only this one opportunity of legally hissing their 
masters, and why should they not make use of the privilege?—When the 
Lowthers have done speaking, a profound silence ensues, and you might 
hear the busy whisper pop from mouth to mouth- -“‘ There he is—that’s 
he—he is going to begin—-I’d stay here all night to hear him—Brougham 
for ever!” Mr. Brougham then takes off his hat, makes a signal with his 
hand, and proceeds. I do not know if you are acquainted with Mr. 
Brougham. His features are far from being handsome—and a convulsive 
shake of the upper lip gives them an extraordinary appearance. But 
there is something so expressive in his look, in his action and his voice, 
that the speaker, independently of the subject, is sure to gain you over— 
a cardinal quality upon those occasions, where the object of the orator is 
rather to bear away the feelings of the audience, than to convince their 
understandings. Endowed with a mind which embraces every description 
of knowledge, and gifted with an eloquence that can accommodate itself 
to any subject, Mr. Brougham also is aware of that species of elocution, 
which will answer with the people, and he excels in it. When he defends 
himself from the accusation of Papism, I defy the most hot- headed church- 
man not to laugh at his own expense.’—pp. 77, 78. 


We now accompany the agreeable writer to Ireland, and from 
the ability, the temper and liberality which he had hitherto mani- 
fested, we were not unprepared for the just and enlightened views 
which he has unfolded, respecting the condition of that unhappy 
country. He was not inclined, in consequence of any community 
of religious feelings, to side with the popular party. He is not 
insensible to the defects of the national character—he is not blind 
to folly and extravagance ; but his indignation is not the less violent 
when he contemplates around him the elements of so much national 
prosperity, so much political and moral strength, so many gifts 
and bounties of nature, suffered to run to decay—a sacrifice to one 
ofthe most absurd theories of legislation, that ever was applied to 
the conduct of human affairs. 


‘The 12th September,’ he writes, ‘I came to Ireland. I left it at the 
close of November. During these two months, there was hardly a county 
which I did not visit—and never yet did the hideous effects of intolerance 
appear in so shocking a light to my eyes. There is a college in Switzer- 
land, the youths of which, are accustomed, during the vacation, to make 
excursions together through the mountains. If this custom were estab- 
lished amongst a certain very grave assembly, I should recommend the 
honourable gentlemen for their first expedition, the mountains of Con- 
naught. There they would be enabled to trace all the advantages of a 
state religion. The enemies of emancipation appear to me to argue alto- 
gether on false premises. To hear them, one would suppose, that the 
question was, whether or not Catholicism was agreeable to a constitutional 
state? Ifyou had the power of creating in your hands, this would do very. 
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well: but a creed cannot be thus established. The Irish Catholics con- 
stitute a fact—a powerful fact, against which the strength of England has 
for two centuries been breaking itself. Their existence is admitted—it 
only remains for you to determine, whether or not it is better for you to 
merge them in the great body of the nation, or keep them separate from 
it; grant them the few remaining rights which they want, or league them 
together against you in one common sentiment of hatred. You have 
pulled down the barriers which had prevented them from acquiring for- 
tune, education, and influence: the bonds of a barbarous code which 
oppressed their faculties, are now broken, and you propose that they shall 
not make use of those faculties. ‘hey have become rich—they cannot 
sit in parliament: learned, the higher offices of justice are dosed against 
them : influential, they are forbidden to administer, as well as to make 
laws: numerous, and yet they are treated every day like slaves, and slaves 
too, whom you profess to be anxious to confer favours upon, but who should 
not require any thing farther. ‘‘ Destroy all the Romans,” said an old 
Samnite, at the Caudine Forks, a profound politician for his age.—** Kill 
every one of the Romans, or admit them to freedom and honours: either 
course will save you— take the middle one, and you are lost.” The Sam- 
nites did not listen to this.’—pp. 144, 145. 


The portraits of the leading members of the Catholic Association 
are touched off in a very lively and faithful manner—from Mr. 
O*‘Connell to Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, of whom it is said, that ‘ at 
Ballinasloe, he spoke eighteen hours in three days; and I veril 
believe,’ adds the writer, ‘that he would have kept talking to this 
hour, had he not been stopped by the police.’ The author then 
proceeds to trace the causes, both moral and political, of the pre- 
sent degraded and miserable state of the humbler classes, as well 
as the condition of the inhabitants generally, now thrown into con- 
flict by the zeal of miscalculating fanatics ; and concludes with the 


following summary of the natural advantages and the calamities of 
Ireland. 


‘There is no species of rational curiosity which may not be grati- 
fied in thiscountry. To the philologist, it presents a language which is 
decaying every day ; traditions and customs which are continually wast- 
ing; to the antiquary monuments of various ages, still unexplained; to 
the naturalist, it offers a long line of basaltic coast, a soil bearing every 
where volcanic traces, together with those wonderful bogs, volcanoes of 
mire, which now and then make an eruption, and, like the lava of Etna. 
swell into the plains. The painter will find in Ireland an inexhaustible 
source of picturesque beauty: the political economist, the practical ele- 
ments for the solution of the most important problems: the historian will 
be able to see there, the progress of a conquest as if it was only of recent 
occurrence, and a state of society, which will serve to explain analogous 
epochs in history, that are not to be easily studied. The politicians can 
there be present at the grand exhibition of a struggle, which is both na- 
tional and religious, whilst the simple spectator can observe scenes of the 
highest dramatic effect: lastly, the philosopher, at the same time that he 
deplores the fortune of that country, which is governed only by violence 
and injustice, will point her out as a shining example of the truth of all 
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his theories, and a warning to other nations. Unfortunately, besides the 
blind persons who cannot see, there are those who will not see; and the 
are the worst. They are numerous in Ireland; but they chiefly abound 
in great houses. There, though they are in the midst of light, they grope 
their way along, and their lives are consumed in the care they take to keep 
their eyes shut. One day they will, perhaps, open them, but it may be to - 
the light of conflagration. —p. 245. 

In this strain of animated wisdom and enlightened policy, M: 
Duvergier de Hauranne dwells upon the evils which centuries 
of mal-administration have accumulated in Ireland. His work 
necessarily assumes a sombre hue, almost from the moment that 
he sets his foot in that land of misfortune ; and he has shewn that, 
though a Frenchman, he can treat serious interests with the same 
facility as those of an amusing kind. He is, we believe, the son 
of the author of an excellent work on the constitution of France, 
of which we have already given an account*; he inherits all the 
intelligence and patriotism, which are so conspicuous in that pro- 
duction ; and now that he has made himself, and many of his 
countrymen, so well acquainted with the practical liberties of Eng- 
land, we hope he will not suffer the lesson to be wholly lost to the 
destinies of his own nation. Had there been even a moderate num- 
ber of such politicians as M. Duvergier de Hauranne in France, 
the ministry never would have dared to restore the censorship. 





we 


Art. VI. The Epicurean. A Tale. By Thomas Moore. 12mo. pp. 
322. 9s. Second Edition. London: Longman & Co, 1827. 


We are always happy to receive any thing from the pen of Mr. 
Moore. His composition, whether it be poetry or prose, is so bril- 
liant, and, although peculiar in some respects, yet, so terse in its 
diction, and so musical in its structure, that we experience the same 
sort of relief from his writings, which we derive from the pages of 
Addison, or Fenelon, when we turn to them from the volumes of 
verbiage, of which our modern presses are so formidably prolific. 
Indeed, as a model of clear, harmonious, and idiomatic style, 
‘The Epicurean’ has few rivals in our language. It is totally free 
from those conceits by which the “ Life of Sheridan” was so 
strangely disfigured. The images used in it, appear to be the na- 
tural fruit of the country in which the scene is laid; and they 
spring so directly from ‘the subject, that they are at once received 
as its legitimate offspring and ornament. | 

We conjecture, from a note at the end of the volume (p. 318), 
that the subject of this work, when it first engaged the au- 
thor’s fancy, was intended by him to be moulded into a poem, 

robably after the fashion of “ Lalla Rookh.” In fact, ‘“ The 

oves of the Angels,” we are told, formed one of its original 
episodes. Doubtless, it is to the conception of such a plan, 
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that we owe the elevated strain of composition which we find 
in this tale—a strain not remote in beauty, from that in which the’ 
story of ‘‘ Telemachus” is so magnificently detailed. The tone of 
the narrative is, throughout, sustained with unwearied equality of 
spirit; the most apposite ia ag alone are FH in the, 
selection of which Mr. Moore has shewn himself a perfect master of. 
our language; all redundancies are excluded ; and though the flow. 
of his periods is remarkably melodious, yet it reaches the mind as. 
well as the ear, and is uniformly free from declamation and tinsel. 

But, though elegance of composition will do much for any pro- 
duction, in whatever department of literature it may be ranked, 
yet we doubt if it be of itself sufficient to give popularity to a tale 
in prose. In such cases the general reader, at least one reader in 
a hundred, looks more to the incidents which are to excite his 
curiosity, than to the diction in which they are clothed, and 
which, in his opinion, is but a mere auxiliary to the main purpose 
of the narrative. In a poem, a few events related with spirit, 
and felicitously decorated by sentiment and imagery, will be 
deemed an abundant ground-work for half a dozen cantos; where-, 
as, in a narrative set in prose, the mind is likely to be more atten-, 
tive to the plot, than to the language in which it is disclosed. 
With such readers as these, and we fear they are the majority, 
‘The Epicurean’ will lose more than half its charms. Incidents 
there are, indeed, and some of them to our apprehension, interest- 
ing to a high degree; but they are not very copious, nor are they 
of a character to captivate the sympathies of those, who have not 
been, in some degree, initiated in the course of studies which has 
enabled Mr. Moore to invent them. 

The most fatal objection, however, that will be made against 
‘The Epicurean,’ will be founded on its being what is usuall 
called a philosophical, or rather, perhaps, we should say, a religi- 
ous romance. The principal object of the author was manifestl 
to point out the natural longings, even of the most corrupt mid, 
after the blessings of immortality; to paint the beauty of inno- 
cence and virtue; and to proclaim the incomparable superiority 
which a lively and sincere faith possesses over a vacillating hypo- 
crisy. Such, at least, are the lessons which the story inculcates: 
they are found pervading every part of it, at the sametime that they 
are seldom put forward in a prominent or isolated point of view. 

The hero Alciphron is an Athenian, a follower of the doctrines 
of Epicurus, as those doctrines were misunderstood and perverted 
by such of his disciples, who preferred the enjoyments which satiate 
the sense, to those which purify and exalt the mind. Discontented 
with the pleasures which he found in the garden at Athens, and 
anxious to discover the secret of immortality, which he dreamed 
would be found in the religious worship then established in Egypt, 
he sought the shores of that country in the summer of the year 
257, A.D. We shall give the whole of the chapter which describes 
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his first impressions on arriving there from Alexandria, as perhaps 
(with exception of the poetry, which is indifferent), it is one of the 
most exquisitely written portions of the volume. 





‘ Egypt was the country, of ali others, from that mixture of the melan- 
choly and the voluptuous, which marked the character of her people, her 
religion, and her scenery, to affect deeply a temperament and fancy like 
mine, and keep tremblingly alive the sensibilities of both. Wherever I 
turned, I saw the desert and the garden, mingling their bloom and desola- 
tion together. I saw the love-bower and the tomb standing side by side, 
and pleasure and death keeping hourly watch upon each other. In the 
very luxury of the climate, there was the same saddening influence. The 
monotonous splendour of the days, the solemn radiance of the nights—~all 
tended to cherish that ardent melancholy, the offspring of passion and of 
thought, which had so long been the inmate of my soul. 

‘When I sailed from Alexandria, the inundation of the Nile was at its 
full. The whole valley of Egypt lay covered by its flood; and, as I saw 
around me, in the light of the setting sun, shrines, palaces, and monu- 
ments, encircled by the waters, I could almost fancy that I beheld the 
sinking island of Atalantis, on the last evening its temples were visible 


above the wave. Such varieties, too, of animation as presented themselves 
on every side !— 


‘While, far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 
And blue a heaven as ever blessed this sphere, 
Gardens, and pillar’d streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high-built temples, fit to be the homes 
Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
Outlasts all time, above the waters tower ! 


‘Then, too, the scenes of pomp and joy, that make 
One theatre of this vast, peopled lake, 
Where all that Love, Religion, Commerce gives 
Of life and motion, ever moves and lives. 
Here, up the steps of temples, from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 
Priests, in white garments, go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands: 
While, there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny tracts 
Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts — 
Glide with their precious lading to the sea, 
Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros’ ivory, 
Gems from the isle of Merde, and those grains 
Of gold, wash’d down by Abyssinian rains. 


‘Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 
To Sais or Bubastus, among beds 
Of lotus-flowers, that close above their heads, 
Push their light barks, and hid, as in a bower, 
Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour ; 
While haply, not far off, beneath a bank 

- Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 
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Is play’d in the cool current by a train 

Of laughing nymphs, lovely as she, whose chain 
Around two conquerors of the world was cast, 
But, for a third too feeble, broke at last! 


‘Enchanted with the whole scene, I lingered on my voyage, visiting all 
those luxurious and venerable places, whose names have been consecrated 
by the wonder of ages. At Sais I was present during her Festival of 
Lamps, and read, by the blaze of innumerable lights, those sublime words 
on the temple of Neitha: ‘I am all that has been, that is, and that will 
be! and no man hath ever lifted my veil.” I wandered among the pros- 
trate obelisks of Heliopolis, and saw, not without a sigh, the sun smiling 
over her ruins, as if in mockery of the mass of perishable grandeur, that 
had once called itself, in its pride, ‘‘ the City of the Sun.” But to the 
isle of the Golden Venus was my fondest pilgrimage ;—-and as I explored 
its shades, where bowers are the only temples, I felt how far more fit to 
form the shrine of a deity are the ever-living stems of the garden and 
the grove, than the most precious columns that the inanimate quarry can 
supply. 

‘Every where new pleasures, new interests awaited me; and though 
melancholy, as usual, stood always near, her shadow fell but half-way 
over my vagrant path, and left the rest more welcomely brilliant from the 
contrast. To relate my various adventures, during this short voyage, 
would only detain me from events, far, farmore worthy of record. Amidst 
such endless variety of attractions, the great object of my journey was 
forgotten ;—the mysteries of this land of the sun were, to me, as much 
mysteries as ever, and I had as yet been initiated in nothing but its 
pleasures. 

‘It was not till that evening, when I first stood before the Pyramids of 
Memphis, and saw them towering aloft, like the watch-towers of time, from 
whose summit, when he expires, he will look his last,—it was not till this 
moment that the great secret, of which [I had dreamed, again rose, in all 
its inscrutable darkness, upon my thoughts. There was a solemnity in 
the sunshine that rested upon those monuments—a stillness, as of reve- 
rence, in the air around them, that stole, like the music of past times, 
into my heart. I thought, what myriads of the wise, the beautiful, and 
the brave, had sunk into dust since earth first beheld those wonders; 
and, in the sadness of my soul, I exclaimed,—‘‘ Must man alone, then, 
perish? must minds and hearts be annihilated, while pyramids endure? 
Death, Death, even on these everlasting tablets,—the only approach to 
immortality that kings themselves could purchase,—thou hast written- our 
doom, saying, awfully and intelligibly, ‘there is, for man, no eternal 
mansion, but the tomb!” 

‘ My heart sunk at the thought; and, for the moment, I yielded to that 
desolate feeling, which overspreads the soul that hath no light from the 
future. But again the buoyancy of my nature prevailed, and again, the 
willing dupe of vain dreams, I deluded myself into the belief of all that I 
most wished, with that happy facility which makes imagination stand in 
place of happiness. ‘ Yes,” 1 cried, ‘“‘ immortality must be within man’s 
reach; and, as wisdom alone is worthy of such a blessing, to the wise 
alone must the secret have been revealed. Deep, it is said, under yonder 
pyramid, has for ages lain concealed the Table of Emerald, on which the 
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Thrice-Great Hermes engraved, before the flood, the secret. of Alchemy, 
that gives gold:at will. Why may not the mightier, the more god-like 
secret, that gives. life at will, be recorded there also? It was by the power 
of gold, of endless gold, that the kings, who repose in those massy struc- 
tures, scooped earth to the centre, and raised quarries: into the air, to 
provide themselves with tombs that might outstand the world. Who can 
tell but that the gift of immortality was also theirs? who knows but that 
they themselves, triumphant over decay, still live—those mansions, which 
we call tombs, being rich and everlasting palaces, within whose depths, 
concealed from this withering world, they still wander, with the few who 
are sharers of their gift, through a sunless, but illuminated, elysium of 
their own? Else, wherefore those structures? wherefore that subterraneous 
realm, by which the whole valley of Egypt is undermined? Why, else, 
those labyrinths, which none of earth hath ever beheld—which none of 
heaven, except that God, with the finger on his hushed lip, hath trodden !” 

‘While I indulged in these dreams, the sun, half sunk beneath the 
horizon, was taking, calmly and gloriously, his leave of the Pyramids,— 
as he had done, evening after evening, for ages, till they had become 
familiar to him as the earth itself. On the side turned to his ray, they 
now presented a front of dazzling whiteness, while, on the other, their 
great shadows, lengthening to the eastward, looked like the first steps of 
Night, hastening to envelope the hills of Araby in her shade. 

‘ No sooner had the last gleam of the sun disappeared, than, on every 
house-top in Memphis, gay, gilded banners were seen. waving aloft, to 
proclaim his setting,—while a full burst of harmony pealed from all the 
temples along the shores. 

‘Startled from my musing by these sounds, I at once recollected, that, 
on that very evening, the great festival of the Moon was to be celebrated: 
On a little island, half-way over between the gardens of Memphis and the 
eastern shore, stood the temple of that goddess, 


‘ Whose beams 
Bring the sweet time of night-flowers and dreams. 
Not the cold Dian of the North, who chains 
In vestal ice the current of young veins ; 
But she, who haunts the gay, Bubastian grove, 
And owns she sees, from her bright heav’n above, 
Nothing on earth, to match that heav’n, but love ! 


‘Thus did I exclaim, in the words of one of their own Egyptian poets, as, 
anticipating the various delights of the festival, I cast away from my mind 
all gloomy thoughts, and, hastening to my little bark, in which I now 
lived, like a Nile-bird, on the waters, steered my course to the island- 
temple of the Moon.’—pp. 33—41. 


It was during the ceremonies of this festival, that Alciphron 
encountered a fair vision, which soon banished from his mind all 
his fond dreams of philosophy. 


‘The rising of the moon, slow and majestic, as if conscious,of the 
honours that awaited her upon earth, was welcomed with a loud acclaim 
from every eminence, where multitudes stood watching for, her first light. 
And seldom had she risen upon a scene more beautiful. Memphis—still 
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grand, though no longer the unrivalled Memphis, that had borne away 
from Thebes the crown of supremacy, and worn it undisputed through s0 
many centuries,—now, softened by the moonlight that harmonised with 
her decline, shone forth among her lakes, her pyramids, and her shrines, 
like a dream of glory that was soon to pass away. Ruin, even now, was 
but too visible around her. The sands of the Libyan desert gained upon 
her like a sea; and, among solitary columns and sphinxes, already half 
sunk from sight, time seemed to stand waiting, till all, that now flourished 
around, should fall beneath his desolating hand, like the rest. 

‘On the waters all was life and gaiety. As far as eye could reach, the 
lights of innumerable boats were seen, studding, like rubies, the surface of 
the stream. Vessels of all kinds—from the light coracle, built for shoot- 
ing down the cataracts, to the large yacht that glides to the sound of 
flutes—all were afloat for this sacred festival, filled with crowds of ‘the 
young and gay, not only from Mempnis and Babylon, but from cities still 
farther removed from the scene, 

‘ As I approached the island, | could see, glittering through the trees on 
the bank, the lamps of the pilgrims hastening to the ceremony. Landing 
in the direction which those lights pointed out, I soon joined the crowd ; 


and, passing through a long alley of sphinxes, whose spangling marbles 


shone out from the dark sycamores around them, in a short time reached 
the grand vestibule of the temple, where I found the ceremonies of the 
evening already commenced. 

‘In this vast hall, which was surrounded by a double range of colamns, 
and lay open over-head to the stars of heaven, I saw a group of young 
maidens, moving in a sort of measured step, between walk and dance, 
round a small shrine, upon which stood one of those sacred birds, that, on 
account of the variegated colour of their wings, are dedicated to the moon. 
The vestibule was dimly lighted—there being but one lamp of naphtha on 
each of the great pillars that encircled it. But, having taken my station 
beside one of those pillars, J had a distinct view of the young dancers, as 
in succession they passed me. 

‘Their long, graceful drapery was as white as snow; and each wore 
loosely, beneath the rounded bosom, a dark-blue zone, or bandelet, stud- 
ded, like the skies at midnight, with little silver stars. Through their dark 
locks was wreathed the white lily of the Nile—that flower being accounted 
as welcome to the moon, as the golden blossoms of the bean-flower are to 
the sun. As they passed under the lamp, a gleam of light flashed from 
their bosoms, which, I could perceive, was the reflection of a small mirror, 
that, in the manner of the women of the East, each wore beneath her left 
shoulder. 

‘ There was no music to regulate their steps; but, as they gracefully 
went round the bird on the shrine, some, by the beat of the castanet, some, 
by the shrill ring of the sistrum—which they held uplifted in the attitude 
of their own divine Isis—harmoniously timed the cadence of their feet ; 
while others, at every step, shook a small chain of silver, whose sound, 
mingled with those of the castanets and sistrums, produced a wild, but not 
an unpleasing harmony. 

‘ They seemed all lovely ; but there was one—whose face the light had 
not yet reached, so downcast she held it—who attracted, and, at length, 
rivetted all my attention. I knew not why, but there, was a something in 
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those half-seen features—a charm in the very shadow, that hung over 
imagined beauty—which took me more than all the out-shining loveliness 
of her companions. So enchained was my fancy by this coy mystery, that 
her alone, of all the group, could I either see or think of—her alone | 
watched, as, with the same downcast brow, she glided round the altar, 
gently and aérially, as if her presence, like that of a spirit, was something 
to be felt, not seen. 

‘ Suddenly, while I gazed, the loud crash of a thousand cymbals was 
heard ;—the massy gates of the Temple flew open, as if by magic, and a 
flood of radiance from the illuminated aisle filled the whole vestibule; 
while, at the same instant, as if the light and the sounds were born toge- 
ther, a peal of rich harmony came mingling with the radiance. 

“It was then—by that light, which shone full upon the young maiden’s 
features, as, starting at the blaze, she raised her eyes to the portal, and, as 
suddenly, let fall their lids again—it was then I beheld, what even my 
own ardent imagination, in its most vivid dreams of beauty, had never 
pictured. Not Psyche herself, when pausing on the threshhold of heaven, 
while its first glories fell on her dazzled lids, could have looked more beau- 
tiful, or blushed with a more innocent shame. Often as I had felt the 
power of looks, none had ever entered into my soul so far. It was a new 
feeling—a new sense—coming as suddenly as that radiance into the vesti- 

bule, and, at once, filling my whole being ;—and had that vision but lin- 
- gered another moment before my eyes, I should have wholly forgotten who 


I was, and where, and thrown myself, in prostrate adoration, at her feet. 
—pp. 42—47. 


At this moment, however, no opportunity is given him for 
paying her such an enthusiastic compliment. She vanishes amid 
the group of young priestesses into the temple. Shortly after, he 
accidentally obtains a view of her, as, accompanied by her mother, 
she passes into one of the pyramids, to perform some of the duties 
of her office. He follows them unobserved, discovers the secret 
door of the pyramid, gains admission, and sees the object of his 
pursuit engaged in mystic rites of the dead; after which he quits 
the pyramid without disturbing her. But the desire of once more 
beholding her, induces him to revisit the pyramid the next day, 
and here commences his initiation into the mysteries of Isis, upon 
the description of which, it is evident, that Mr. Moore relies, as 
one of his leading points of interest. 

In order that the reader should be prepared for these ceremonies, 
it is necessary for him to know, that the Epicurean’s first descent 
into the pyramid, was instantly communicated to the priests by 
their lynx-eyed ‘familiars.”” They therefore determined, if he 
should repeat his visit, to lead him through all the subterranean 
wonders of their far-famed necropolis, or city of the dead. Ac- 
cordingly, after effecting his entrance a second time into the 
pyramid, he is involved in a series of adventures, or rather trials, 
which are related with tiresome prolixity. After traversing several 
narrow windings, he enters a gallery, lined on each side with 
piles of lifeless bodies, whose glassy eyes threw a preternatural 
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glare on him as he passed. He next descends into a ‘huge well,’ 
whence he passes into a cavern, and here he is permitted to see, 
but not to enter, a long alley illuminated with an extraordinary 
degree of splendour, planted with odoriferous shrubs, and echoi 
with choral strains of the most enchanting music. But his wa 
lies over a different path. He is obliged to pass through a thicket, 
the trees of which are on fire on all sides; then he is forced to 
make his passage through a fierce torrent, haunted by gaunt 
spectres ; from this he is relieved by ascending a stair kindly pro- 
vided for him at the other side, and he has the delight of seeing 
each step crumble beneath him after he has passed it. On mount- 
ing to the top, he has no resource to ape him but ‘a hu 
brazen ring,’ which hangs out of the clouds. He grasps it, and is 
blown about like a scare-crow in a terrible tempest, until the priests 
at length permit him to descend once more to the ground, where 
he is compensated for all his sufferings. 


‘At the same moment, a light of the most delicious softness filled the 
whole air. Music, such as is heard in dreams, came floating at a distance ; 
and, as my eyes gradually recovered their powers of vision, a scene of 
glory was revealed to them, almost too bright for imagination, and yet 
living and real, As far as the sight could reach, enchanting gardens were 
seen, opening away through long tracts of light and verdure, and sparkling 
every where with fountains, that circulated, like streams of life, among the 
flowers. Not a charm was here wanting that the imagination of poet or 
prophet, in their pictures of Elysium, ever yet dreamed or promised. 
Vistas, opening into scenes of indistinct grandeur,—streams, shining out at 
intervals, in their shadowy course,—and labyrinths of flowers, leading, by 
mysterious windings, to green, spacious glades, full of splendour and re- 
pose. Over all this, too, there fell a light, from some unseen source, 
resembling nothing that illumines our upper world—a sort of golden moon- 
light, mingling the warm radiance of day with the calm and melancholy 
lustre of night. 

‘Nor were there wanting inhabitants for this sunless Paradise. Through 
all the bright gardens were wandering, with the serene air and step of 
happy spirits, groups both of young and old, and of lovely forms, bearing, 
most of them, the Nile’s white flowers on their heads, and branches of 
the eternal palm in their hands; while, over the verdant turf, fair children 
and maidens went dancing to aerial music, whose source was, like that 
of the light, invisible, but which filled the whole air with its mystic 
sweetness. —pp. 84—86. 


These scenes, most of which by the way are borrowed from that 
curious romance, ‘“ La Vie de Séthos,” are but mere preliminaries 
to the ceremonies of initiation, which still await the aspirant— 
for such the priests assumed him to be, without asking him even 
one question on the matter. He is next clothed in a robe and 
tunic of white linen, and a chaplet of myrtle is placed on his head, 
in which ‘a golden grasshopper, the symbol of initiation, was seen 
shining out among the dark leaves.’ After being duly instructed 
by one of the priests in the doctrine of pre-existence, and in the 
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nature of the soul, he is led through the valley of visions; is shewn - 
the seven tables of stone, found by Hermes, in the valley of Hebron; 
visits a multitude of small shrines, where the ‘ mysterious nature of 
animal worship, and the refined doctrines of theology that la 

veiled under its forms,’ are explained to him. He is permitted, 
also, to see the great hall of the Zodiac, and at length he enters 
the sanctuary of the goddess Isis, where he is left alone, and where 
was to be disclosed to him the grand mystery of her image, from 
behind the sacred veils within which it was enshrined. - He per- 
ceives the space behind those veils grow bright and brighter every 
moment; but just as the full glory of the scene was about to 
burst on his expectant eye, the fair priestess, in search of whom 
he had first entered the pyramid, slips out from beneath a corner 
of the mystic curtain, and he escapes with her from the sanctuary. 

We know not what fascination it was, that led Mr. Moore into 
the long description of these Egyptian mysteries, which he has 
thought fit to introduce into this part of his tale. They are much 
better told in the romance of Sethos, or in the “ Voyages d’ An- 
tenor,” which copies them from the romance, or even in the “ His- 
toire du Ciel.” It is evident that he has deemed them likely to 
create great interest; but we are much deceived if ten of his 
readers will bestow the least attention upon them. They will 
be much more desirous of knowing the cause of this apparently 
sudden confidence, which the young priestess Alethe placed in the 
‘Epicurean,’ when she induced him to forego the gratification of 
his curiosity at the moment it was most excited, and to fly with 
her, whither he knew not. 

All this is fully and carefully explained by the author. Alethe 
was educated by her mother in the Christian faith ; but fear of 
the priests of Isis, and of the persecutions then raging under the 
iron rule of Valerian, prevented her from declaring her religion. 
Upon the arrival of Alciphron in Egypt, she heard much of his 
accomplishments as a philosopher, and she concluded that he 
would not hesitate to become instrumental to her deliverance, if a 
suitable opportunity should offer itself: such an opportunity she 
found, when he was left by the priest in the sanctuary of Isis, and 
as she was all along the main object of his pursuit, it may be sup- 
posed that he had no hesitation in becoming the companion of her 
flight. 

The object of Alethe was, to discover the residence of one of 
those holy hermits, who, in the early ages of Christianity, dwelt in 
secresy in the mountains of Upper Egypt, the ministers and 
patriarchs of small congregations, which assembled with caution 
mn crypts and caverns, to hear the precepts of the new religion 
expounded. To one of these hermits, Alethe was recommended 
by her mother; the place of his residence was figured out on a 
small leaf of papyrus, together with portions of the scenery 
around it. She succeeded, with the assistance of Alciphron, in 
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effecting her escape from the sanctuary, and on arriving at a lake 
leading to a canal, that communicated with the Nile, they em- 


barked on board a small vessel, which soon wafted them beyond 
the reach of pursuit. 

Here again the poet shines out in his narrative of this voyage. 
His descriptions of the scenery, and of the objects that presented 
themselves on the lake, the canal and the Nile, are rich, and admir- 
ably varied. We shall indulge the reader with one of them. 


‘ Every thing looked smiling around us as we embarked. The morning 
was now in its first freshness, and the path of the breeze might be traced 
over the Lake, wakening up its waters from their sleep of the night. The 
gay, golden-winged birds that haunt these shores, were, in every direction, 
skimming along the lake; while, with a graver consciousness of beauty, 
the swan and the pelican were seen dressing their white plumage ‘in the 
mirror of its wave. To add to the animation of the scene, a sweet tink- 
ling of musical instruments came, at intervals, on the breeze, from boats 
ata distance, employed thus early in pursuing the fish of these waters, that 
suffer themselves to be decoyed into the nets by music. 

‘ The vessel which I selected for our voyage was one of those small 
pleasure-boats or yachts,—so much in use among the luxurious navigators 
of the Nile.—in the centre of which rises a pavilion of cedar or cypress 
wood, gilded gorgeously, without, with religious emblems, and fitted up, 
within, for all the purposes of feasting and repose. To the door of this 
pavilion I now led my companion, and, after a few words of kindness— 
tempered with as much respectful reserve as the deep tenderness which I 
felt would admit of—left her in solitude to court that restoring rest, which 
the agitation of her spirits but too much required. 

‘For myself, though repose was hardly less necessary to me, the ferment 
in which my thoughts had been kept seemed to render it hopeless. Throw- 
ing myself upon the deck, under an awning which the sailors had raised 
for me, ! continued, for sume hours, in a sort of vague day-dream,— 
sometimes passing in review the scenes of that subterranean drama, and 
sometimes, with my eyes fixed in drowsy, vacancy, receiving passively the 
impressions of the bright scenery through which we passed. 

‘ The banks of the canal were then luxuriantly wooded. Under the tufts 
of the light and towering palm were seen the orange and the citron, inter- 
lacing their boughs; while, here and there, huge tamarisks thickened the 
shade, and, at the very edge of the bank, the willow of Babylon stood 
bending its graceful branches into the water. Occasionally, out of the 
depth of these groves, there shone a small temple or pleasure-house;— 
while, now aud then, an opening in their line of foliage allowed the eye 
to wander over extensive fields, all covered with beds of those pale, sweet 
roses, for which this district of Egypt is so celebrated. 

_* The activity of the morning hour was visible every where. Flights of 
doves and lapwings were fluttering among the leaves, and the white heron, 
which had roosted all night in some date-tree, now stood sunning its wings 
upon the green bank, or floated, like living silver, over the flood. The 
flowers, too, both of land and water, looked freshly awakened ;—and 
most of all, the superb lotus, which had risen with the sun from the wave, 
and was now holding up her chalice for a full draught of his light. 
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‘Such were the scenes that now passed before my eyes, and mingled 
with the reveries that floated through my mind, as our boat, with its 
high, capacious sail, swept over the flood. Though the occurrences of 
the last few days appeared to me one series of wonders, yet by far the 
most miraculous wonder of ail was, that she, whose first look had sent 
wild-fire into my heart,—whom I had thought of ever since with a restless- 
ness of passion, that would have dared any thing on earth to obtain its 
object,—was now sleeping sacredly in that small pavilion, while guarding 


-her, even from myself, I lay calmly at its threshhold. 


. ‘Meanwhile, the sun had reached his meridian. The busy hum of the 
morning had died gradually away, and all around was sleeping in the hot 
stillness of noon. The Nile-goose, folding her splendid wings, was lying 
motionless on the shadow of the sycamores in the water. Even the nim- 
ble lizards upon the bank seemed to move more languidly, as the light fell 
upon their gold and azure hues. Overcome as I was with watching, and 
weary with thought, it was not long before I yielded to the becalming in- 
fluence of the hour. Looking fixedly at the pavilion,—as if once more 
to assure my senses, that I was not already in a dream, but that the 
young Egyptian was really there,—I felt my eyes close as I looked, and in 
a few minutes sunk into a profound sleep. —pp. 142—146. 


The Epicurean did not of course lose the many seasonable oppor- 
tunities, which this voyage afforded him, of recommending himself 
to Alethe. She was not insensible to his attentions; but her mind, 
which, like her person, is represented to be a model of purity, is 
bent on higher objects. After some days’ sailing, they discover 
the mountain on which the hermit, of whom she is in search, 
resides, and here she tells our Epicurean that she must part from 
him for ever. This, however, was the very last thing in the world 
that he could think of doing ; and he resolves, on the spot, to 
become a Christian. Had she been a Mahometan, he would 
with equal facility have assumed the Crescent. 

The narrative of the voyage forms the most interesting part of 
the tale, if we except the catastrophe, which is managed with 
admirable taste. After discovering the hermit, Alethe and Alci- 

hron are for a while separated by the prudence of the holy man. 
he conversion of the Greek is a work that takes some time, and 
enables the author to express many excellent sentiments concern- 
ing the religion of the early Christians, as well as to describe their 
manners, and the means which they were obliged to adopt, in 
order to elude their persecutors. As to Alciphron, it is pretty 
clear, that if Alethe had not been a Christian, he would never 
have turned his thoughts that way. He finds great difficulty in 
bowing down his mind to the reception of the sublime and chasten- 
ing precepts which he found in the sacred volume; and much of 
his conviction is, at first, but mere pretence, in order to qualify him- 
self to become the husband of Alethe. Unfortunately for the story 
of his love, soon after they are affianced, a new edict against the 
Christians arrives at the neighbouring city of Antinoe, from Va- 
Jerian, and the first victims of its cruelty are the hermit and Alethe. 
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In describing the martyrdom of the latter, a common writer 
would have introduced an abundance of racks and wheels, and he 
would have shocked every sense with the cries which he would 
have elicifed from the tortured sufferer. The reader will mark how 
gracefully Mr. Moore treats this very difficult part of his subject. 
It is necessary to premise, that the high priest had given orders 
‘that there should be tied round her brow, one of those chaplets of 
coral, with which it is the custom of young Christian maidens to 
array themselves on the day of their martyrdom,’ and that the da 
before she was to suffer, Alciphron was admitted by a friendly tri- 
bune, to see her. 


‘ She was half reclining, with her face hid in her hands, upon a couch— 
at the foot of which stood an idol, over whose hideous features a lamp of 
naptha, hanging from the ceiling, shed a wild and ghastly glare. Ona 
table before the image stood a censer, with a small vessel of incense beside 
it—one grain of which, thrown voluntarily into the flame, would, even 
now, save that precious life. So strange, so fearful was the whole scene, 
that I almost doubted its reality. Alethe! my own, happy Alethe! can it, 
I thought, be thou that I look upon ? 

‘She now, slowly and with difficulty, raised her head from the couch ; 
on observing which, the kind Tribune withdrew, and we were left alone. 
There was a paleness, as of death, over her features; and those eyes, 
which when last I saw them, were but too bright, too happy for this 
world, looked dim and sunken. In raising herself up, she put her 
hand, as if from pain, to her forehead, whose marble hue but appeared 
more death-like from those red bands that lay so awfully across it. 

‘ After wandering vaguely for a minute, her eyes rested upon me—and, 
with a shriek, half terror, half joy, she sprang from the couch, and sunk 
upon her knees by my side. She had believed me dead; and, even now, 
scarcely trusted her senses. ‘‘ My husband! my love!” she exclaimed ; 
“oh, if thou come to call me from this world, behold J am ready!” In 
saying thus, she pointed wildly to that ominous wreath, and then dropped 
her head down upon my knee, as if an arrow had pierced it. 

‘+ Alethe!”—I cried, terrified to the very soul by that mysterious pang 
—and the sound of my voice seemed to reanimate her; she looked up, 
with a faint smile, in my face. Her thoughts, which had evidently been 
wandering, became collected ; and in her joy at my safety, her sorrow at 
my suffering, she forgot wholly the fate that impended over herself. Love, 
innocent love, alone occupied all her thoughts; and the tenderness with 


which she spoke—oh, at any other moment, how I would have listened, 


have lingered upon, have blessed every word ! 

‘ But the time flew fast—the dreadful morrow was approaching. Al- 
ready I saw her writhing in the hands of the torturer—the flames, the 
racks, the wheels were before my eyes! Half frantic with the fear that her 
resolution was fixed, I flung myself from the litter, in an agony of weeping, 
and supplicated her, by the love she bore me, by the happiness that awaited 
us, by her own merciful God, who was too good to require such a sacrifice 
—by all that the most passionate anxiety could dictate, I implored that 
she would avert from us the doom that was coming, and—but for once—. 
comply with the vain ceremony demanded of her. 
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‘ Shrinking from me, as I spoke—but with a look more of sorrow than 
reproach—“‘ What, thou, too!” she said mournfully—“ thou, into whose 
spirit I had fondly hoped the same heavenly truth had descended as into 
my own! Oh! be not thou leagued with those, who would fempt me to 
make shipwreck of my faith! Thou, who couldst alone bind me to life, 
use not thy power ; but let me die, as He I serve hath commanded—die 
for the truth! Remember the holy lessons we heard on those nights, those 
happy nights! when both the Present and Future smiled upon us—when 
even the gift of eternal life came more welcome to my soul, from the blessed 
conviction that thou wert to be a sharer in it; shall I forfeit now that 
divine privilege? shall I deny the true God, whom we then learned to love? 

‘No, my own betrothed,” she continued—pointing to the two rings 
on her finger—‘‘ behold these pledges—they are both sacred. I should 
have been as true to thee as I am now to heaven—nor in that life to 
which I am hastening shall our love be forgotten. Should the baptism 
of fire, through which I shall pass to-morrow, make me worthy to be 
heard before the Throne of Grace, I will intercede for thy soul—I will 
pray that it may yet share with mine that ‘inheritance, immortal, and 
undefiled,’ which Mercy offers, and that thou—my dear mother—and 
to” 

She here dropped her voice; the momentary animation, with which 
devotion and affection had inspired her, vanished; and a darkness over- 
spread all her features, a livid darkness—like the coming of death—that 
made me shudder through every limb. Seizing my hand convulsively, and 
looking at me with a fearful eagerness, as if anxious to hear some consoling 
assurance from my own lips—‘ Believe me,” she continued, “‘not all the 
torments they are preparing for me—not even this deep, burning pain in . 
my brow, which they will hardly equal—could be half so dreadful to me, 
as the thought that I leave thee—” 

‘ Here, her voice again failed; her head sunk upon my arm, and—mer- 
ciful God, let me forget what I then felt—I saw that she was dying! 
Whether I uttered any cry,I know not; but the Tribune came rushing 
into the chamber, and, looking on the maiden, said, with a face full of 
horror, ‘‘ It is but too true !” 

‘He then told me in a low voice, what he had just learned from the 
guardian of the prison, that the band round the young Christian’s brow 
was—oh horrible cruelty !—a compound of the most deadly poison—the 
hellish invention of Orcus, to satiate his vengeance, and make the fate 
of his poor victim secure. My first movement was to untie that fatal 
wreath—but it would not come away—it would not come away ! 

‘ Roused by the pain, she again looked in my face; but, unable to speak, 
took hastily from her bosom the small silver cross which she had brought 
with her from my cave. Having pressed it to her own lips, she held it 
anxiously to mine, and seeing me kiss the holy symbol with fervour, looked 
happy, and smiled. The agony of death seemed to have passed away; 
there came suddenly over her features a heavenly light, some share of 
which I felt descending into my own soul, and, in a few minutes more, she 
expired in my arms.’—pp. 300—306. 


It is added, of Alciphron, that immediately upon the death of 
Alethe, he betook himself to the desert, and lived a life of much 


holiness and penitence, which he terminated at an advanced age, in 
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the brass mines of Palestine, having been condemned to labour 
there, for refusing to comply with an [mperial edict. 

Such is the tale of ‘The Epicurean.’ We confess that we found 
great pleasure in reading it, and that it has, if possible, raised the 
author in our estimation. But at the same time, we are inclined 
to apprehend, that this will be one of the least popular of Mr. 
Moore’s works. It will not do for the circulating libraries; it is 
any thing but a tale for the multitude. 





Art. VII. The History of Ireland. By John O’Drisccl. Jn 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. London: Longman & Co. 1827. 


Mr. O’Driscou’s work is an attempt to supply a great want— 
namely, an accurate and philosophical history of Ireland. The 
annals of that country, composed with a view to nothing but the 
only valuable subject of historical narrative—the influence of 
creeds and institutions and laws upon the happiness of men—would, 
especially at present, be a book of infiniteimportance. We cannot 
say that Mr. O’Driscol has quite attained the almost ideal model 
of history which we have just mentioned. He does not think suffi- 
ciently deeply ; he often dwells at too great length on subjects of 
minor importance; and he is so far from assigning their due pro- 
portions to the several events and periods, as to cover one half of 
his whole work with little more than the military details of that 
short—though certainly important contest—which was ended by 
the treaty of Limerick. Yet Mr. O’Driscol has great accomplish- 
ments—for an Irish historian, most rare ;—unvarying fidelity, 
good sense, temper, moderation, and benevolence. It would be 
happy for Ireland, if she had more such spirits—and well for 
England, if she could be induced to encourage and admire more 
such writers. 

Mr. O’Driscol has the very peculiar merit of seeing, that while 
every century of the past history of his native land is a record of 
foreign oppression—it will yet be the most favourable destiny for 
Ireland, not to stir up and cherish her indiynation, or to gnaw at 
the bonds which unite the islands; but to endeavour to seduce 
England into wisdom—and, by assisting to spread good feeling 
and good sense over the turbulent domain of politics, to hasten 
and mature that consummation, which will end at once the shame 
of the one country, and the sorrow of the other. 

There are various specks in the minutie of Mr. O’Dniscol’s 
work—such as his supremely absurd expression, that some of 
the Catholic priests, who had changed their religion in the reign 
of Edward VI., ‘had unfortunately carried their convictions 
into the bosom of beauty, and had taken wives!’—and his men- 
tion, under the reign of Elizabeth, of ‘ Sir William Russell, son 
of the Duke of Bedford,’ at a time when there certainly was no 
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duke of that name. Such matters as these, however, even if there 
were more of them, weigh as nothing in the balance, against his lucid 
and impressive view of the mode in which the whole system of Irish 
government tended, for centuries, to make the disaffection of the 
people an object of desire to the rulers, and to produce by universal 
discontent, a succession of pretexts for universal confiscation. The 
manner in which he has developed the operation, and traced into 
all its refinements, the complex influence exercised by the conflict, 
or the conspiracy, of different interests and factions at different 
times, is deserving of the most unqualified admiration. 

It is unnecessary to deny, that when the first English adventurer 
set foot in Ireland, that country could lay claim to no high 
degree of civilization. It was certainly not then governed by 
lords of the bed-chamber—it probably contained no loquacious 
and well-paid secretaries—it did not enjoy a single tithe- proctor 
—it was not adorned by one clerical magistrate. It may be 
allowed, that instead of these glories—it at that time displayed 
exactly the amount of evils and of blessings, which necessarily 
attend upon a semi-barbarous state of society ;—and it is impos- 
sible to doubt, that had it been left without the benefits and the 
honours of English connexion, the struggling atoms would, in the 
course of ages, have formed themselves into order and quiet—and 
that Ireland would have presented the spectacle, which has been 
exhibited in our own country, of a people gradually emerging into 
light, taming its exuberant energies, and building up the fabric of 
its knowledge—till we can exult in the certain progress of science 
and of virtue,—and behold in each succeeding age, but the womb 
of a brighter and more extensive prospect. But this was not des- 
tined for Ireland :—and the bands which transported thither the 
terror of more disciplined arms, and the shew of more mature civiliza- 
tion, carried with them the germs of as great and as lasting misery 
as nation ever inflicted upon nation. The success of a campaign 
has been fertile in the crimes of centuries—and the attempt of a 
reckless and profligate adventurer has given birth to the uninter- 
rg suffering of Ireland, and the eternal disgrace of Eng- 
and. 

The first effects of English influence were ominous of what was 
to be its future character—and a people who, among the nations 
of those dark and violent ages, had been previously remarkable for 
their piety and their learning, were subjected to the payment of 
tithe by the mandate of a foreign invader. But this was a small 
and contemptible portion of the evil which was inflicted on Ireland 
by the usurpation of Henry, for then began that system, which 
divided the population into the hostile portions of an English and 
Irish interest, and doomed the one to be always the slave, while it 
destined the other to be invariably the oppressor; which made the 
perpetuity of English supremacy, rather than of Irish happiness, 
the sole object of the government ; and which bound the one country 
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to the other, as the Titan was chained to his rock, only that it 
might be subjected to a hopeless eternity of suffering. 

It would be vain to enter upon the task of enumerating all the par- 
ticulars in the catalogue of that country’s miseries :—every page is 
but a transcript of the preceding ; and we find recorded in aoe alike, 
encroachments without a pretext, and butcheries without an object. 
We shudder at the spectacle of a whole kingdom made desolate by a 
band of adventurers, who when strong, were uniformly cruel, and 
when weak, were uniformly treacherous. Suffice it tosay, that the 
outrages which then filled the island with horror, were not the casual 
excesses, and bloody quarrels of rude and barbarous neighbours— 
but they were the offspring and fulfilment of solemn laws, whereb 
the forms and sanctions of justice were profaned into the attributes 
of wrong. The enactments, which regulated the conduct of the 
English settlers towards the Irish, wore, during four centuries, the 
shape which has so often been assumed by the subsequent acts of 
the same legislature—the shape of legalised anarchy. So shame- 
less were these iniquities, that the smallest fine, and that in man 
cases eluded, was the maximum of punishment which followed the 
murder of an Irishman :—and this, too, in a country to which 
England, weary of their atrocities, constantly drove away the 
offscourings of her population :—whither resorted for plunder and 
for license—as to an outlet for their crimes, or a refuge for their 
infamy—the tyrannous baron—the reckless and hardened soldier 
of fortune—the exhausted spendthrift—the detected knave—the 
pardoned felon—whatever of most base and remorseless could be 
generated in a land, itself fertile in civil wars, and overrun by all 
the evils, the inevitable produce of bad government. To the con- 
duct of these wretches, who could scarcely have been restrained 
by the strongest laws, there were not opposed the penalties of even 
the weakest. The only protection for the property of the Irishman, 
was the conscience of habitual robbers—the only check to the 
thirst for his blood, was the satiety which sometimes follows on 
unstinted enjoyment. The plunder of churches—the burning of 
houses—the slavery of those who could only yield—the massacre 
of all who resisted—and still more horrible outrages exercised, 
without fear or shame, on the timidity and modesty of women— 
were the daily recreations of those, from whom alone Ireland could 
learn the national character of England. 

It is singular to observe, over how small a portion of the whole 
surface of the country, the efficient dominion of England extended, 
down, at least, to the time of Henry VIII. During those ages, 
there was no regular jurisdiction exercised by the English authori- 
ties, except within twenty miles from Dublin, and in two or three 
towns upon the coast. The government was ane impotent for 
camera order and security; but there were no bounds to its 
power of persecuting and plundering the whole people of Ireland, 
by its own direct interference, and still more, by the forays and 
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outrages of the adventurers whom it encouraged. The entire 
island was parcelled out, under the dominion of various forms of 
misgovernment—ignorant and barbarous septs, paying almost un- 
limited obedience to their chieftains, were perpetually at war with 
each other, and with the English marauders. Whenever the more 
vigorous tyranny of some new deputy, or the more daring brutality 
of an augmented army, made endurance no longer possible, they 
rushed headlong into war, without concert or discipline; and 
slaughter, famine and confiscation, were the only peace-makers in- 
terposed by the English ascendancy. 

et the natives, with a faith in the justice of the government, 
equally astonishing and pitiable, addressed to it a petition in the 
reign of Edward I., not, indeed, for the compensation of their in- 
juries, or the punishment of their oppressors—this, they well knew, 
would be considered far too bold a pitch of insolence on the part 
of the Irish enemy; but they ventured humbly and submissively 
to implore, that they might be allowed to purchase from the sove- 
reign, at a large price (8000 marks), the protection of the English 
laws. But, no; the English interest, which then served all the 
purpose of that other sounding jargon—the Protestant interest— 
the interest of the settlers of the pale, was opposed to this vast and 
dangerous concession. The petition of the Irish was rejected. A 
rebellion followed—and is there a human being who will dare to 
confess, that in the same circumstances he would not rebel? 
Again—in the reign of Edward III., a similar petition was offered: 
it was again rejected, and again a rebellion followed. More than 
this—in this very reign, during which the Irish summed up their 
desires by the one request for equal laws—a request, the fulfilment 
of which, five hundred years have failed to obtain—in this very 
reign, it was solemnly decreed, that intermarriage with the Irish 
should be punished as high treason; and in order to guard against 
the chance of any amity arising between the hostile races in after 
generations, the giving children to be fostered by the natives, was 
loaded with the same penalties. Religion also began, even then, to 
be turned into the means and food for hatred; and the receiving 
an Irishman into a monastery, was declared to be an act of the 
deepest criminality. 

At the same time, the country was oppressed by all those evils, 
which the historian often disdains to record, which he often has 
no means of measuring, but which add enormously to the amount 
of human misery,—the silent but perpetual evils necessarily arising 
from irresponsible government—the obliquities of selfish power en- 
tering into all the details of life—the unheard complaints of the 
humble—the purchased impunity of the wealthy—the fearless 
insolence of the strong—and the determination of each new satrap 
to gorge new hordes of minions. Such was the mode of govern- 
ment, in which all those materials of sorrow that the fierceness of 
worldly interests, and the unshackled dominion of corrupted pas- 
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sions can supply, were accumulated into a regular system, and 
wielded against this unhappy people, with irresistible power and 
unflinching cruelty. There, as in all other countries during those 
ages, the monastic institutions are the only spots of verdure and 
tranquillity, in which the eye can find refreshment. In Ireland 
they were numerous, wealthy, and respected: and while eve 
man, to whom religion is a source of thought and feeling, will 
regard with a deeper sentiment than simple approbation, these 
retreats of untempted penitence and undisturbed repose, the mere 
politician must give his applause to establishments which, in ages 
of the wildest license, furnished safeguards for the lives of men, 
and security for their properties; and which were almost the onl 
instruments of subduing to human convenience the wilderness, the 
morass, and the blasted stage of warfare. But these institutions 
were too tempting a prey for royal bigotry and aristocratical rapine, 
to be permitted to survive that revolution in the church, which was 
begun in the reign of Henry. 

The Reformation reve a into the armoury of politics, a princi- 
ple of still greater power for good and for evil, than any which had 
previously operated in Ireland. That principle was religion. This, 
the subject of all others on which men feel the most strongly—the 
one through which opinion may most readily be aggravated into 
passion, and passion be kindled into strife ;—this, under the influ- 
ence of which, the feelings that are at one moment the purest and 
the gentlest of our nature, may be changed at the next into all that 
is brutal, malignant, and remorseless ;—this was greedily adopted 
by the English ascendancy, as a pretext for the continuation of 
Irish misery. 

No sooner had the triumph of the reformed religion been secured 
in England, than it was attempted to introduce it into Ireland; 
heralded by those teachers of peace and goodwill—soldiers and 
executioners, and polemical bishops ; and adorned by those glori- 
ous attributes—the sword, the altar, and the torch. The experi- 
ment did not succeed. The Irish preferred a faith, the only inherit- 
ance from their fathers, of which English oppression could not 
despoil them ;—a faith which had been the only consolation of their 
race, through ages of unvaried misery ; they preferred this toa mode 
of religion, of which they only knew, that the mildness of its tenets 
was proved by the cruelties of the tyrants who enforced it—and 
the truth of its inspiration demonstrated, by the contempt of its 
preachers for the commands of its benevolent author. Religious 
persecution hurried the Irish into rebellion; but on the suppression 
of the revolt, its leaders, finding that success was hopeless, readily 
conformed themselves to the creed of their conquerors, and sold 
their ancient faith for favours and titles, for the privilege of fawn- 
ing in an ante-chamber, or of asserting their servility at the coun- 
cil-board. The people still clung to their hereditary altars, with a 
proud and uncompromising fidelity ; but at the same time that they 
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were subjected to the heaviest grievances on account of their reli- 
gion, a body of them displayed the desperate venom of popish 
disloyalty, by fighting with headlong valour under the standard of 
Henry. It is singular also, that in this reign, a measure was 
practised, which, repeated in another century, and combated by 
the pen of Swift, excited the earliest burst of national feeling, in 
which Catholics and Protestants united their indignation and their 
efforts. The government of Henry furnished a precedent for 
Wood’s coinage, and caused base money to be struck in Ireland, 
which was forced into circulation at a high value. 

Though the Irish did not become Protestants in the reign of 
Henry or Edward, they taught Protestants a lesson, and gave them 
an example, in the reign of Mary, by which we have unfortunately 
refused to profit, and which every Englishman must blush in refer- 
ring to. In that reign, while Mary was persecuting and burning 
those whom she considered heretics, under laws which had been 
passed by her Protestant predecessors, for the purpose of perse- 
cuting and burning Roman Catholics ; in that very reign, the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland never molested, in the slightest degree, the mem- 
bers of the reformed church ; and the Protestants of England fled for 
refuge from English intolerance, to the protection of Irish Papists. 

To the reign of Elizabeth, there clings so much of delightful 
recollection in the heart of every Englishman, that the dim atmos- 
phere of antiquity, which surrounds its names and monuments, 
seems to take a tinge of brightness from the delusive splendours of 
its warlike story, and from the more permanent renown of its 
varied and brilliant literature. The traces which her dominion 
has left in Ireland, are those of grief and horror: to the eye of an 
Irishman, her diadem is foul with blood—and the rod of her em- 
pire is wreathed with serpents. The years of her protracted reign 
were but one long rebellion in Ireland. The natives were driven 
into war by religious persecution, and they were kept at war 
by the threat of utter extermination. The ravages of our com- 
manders brought on universal famine, till at length, instead of 
the green and teeming soil of Ireland, the triumphant. march of 
English ascendancy, trod only on the ashes of ruined towns and 
wasted corn fields; and the air which waved its standards, was 
corrupted by the stench of human carcases. Even on the dark- 
ness of this scene, there were still darker blots. Though the bigot 
may rejoice in the fierceness of his polemical rancour, the wise and 
the good will sigh to remember, that deliberate assassination were 
the perpetual resources of the government; that when an Irish 
garrison had surrendered upon mercy, the eloquent, the romantic, 
the generous Raleigh, polluted the splendour of his chivalrous 
sword, in the massacre of seven hundred defenceless prisoners : 
that in the midst of all this, while the authors of these atrocities 
rode forth, in the pride of victory, from side to side of a desolated 
land, and trampled down the feeble relics of hostility ; and while 
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the plague-struck survivors of a famished population were preyin 
upon the corpses of their brethren, the counsellors of E benbed 
wrote down, as if for our instruction, the deliberate record—* we 
will perpetuate the wretchedness of Ireland, because, if the countr 
were prosperous, such are its natural advantages, that it would be 
able to vindicate its independence.” Thus were the very blessings 
of nature, which might have secured the happiness of a whole peo- 
ple, made pretexts for the continance of their misery. 

The successor of Elizabeth, who seems to have been the most 
learned, and was, perhaps, though this is far more difficult to de- 
termine, the least wise of English kings ; weak at home, and ridi- 
culous abroad; a coward by nature, and a bully from circum- 
stances ; a pedant among courtiers, and a tyrant over scholars; 
imperious to his parliament, and servile to his favourites ; pursued, 
with all the frenzy of imbecility, the inglorious path which had 
been made easy by the use of centuries. Irish history is thickly 
illuminated by James with those brilliant pictures, of which we 
have already glanced at so many: the banishment of all the Catho- 
lic priests; compulsory attendance on Protestant worship; an 
enormous confiscation of property, in many cases, without the 
slightest pretext of guilt of any kind; and the outrages of martial 
law, in the midst of unresisting subjection. Among other memo- 
rials of the condition of Ireland in this reign, we have the advan- 
tage of referring to a report made by Royal Commissioners, as to 
the license exercised by the soldiers towards the people ; and it is 
stated in that document, that the most shameful exactions (all of 
them minutely detailed), were habitually perpetrated, without the 
slightest interference of the government, except to aggravate the 
evil. 

Among the busy and bloody annals of the elder Charles, among 
all the evils which he brought on England, and the ten times multi- 
plied sorrows which he inflicted upon Ireland, through the instru- 
ments of his treachery, his folly, and his revenge, the dark shadow of 
Strafford stalks with a terrible superiority—and we feel that shud- 
dering horror which we might experience in the presence of an evil 
spirit, when we read of the steady, remorseless, and seemingly omni- 
potent superiority, with which he continually pressed on, with a hun- 
dred varieties of machinery, to some corrupt or violent consumma- 
tion. That contracted brow, and iron glance, and form bent towards 


the earth, as if he were looking for ministers of his guilt to start up 


beneath his footsteps—these still live in the memory of the Iris 

people. After his removal from his supremacy, though no one of 
equal abilities was found to occupy the same bad eminence, yet 
there was still at the head of affairs enough of sordid and selfish 
cunning, to work out the completion of his designs, and even to 
augment them with new enormities. When, during what is com- 
monly called the Rebellion of 1641, almost the whole Irish nation 
was in arms under an oath of association, drawn up at Kilkenny, 
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when its commissioners had presented to Charles proposals the 
most reasonable and moderate, to many of which, the assent of 
subsequent governments has been wrung or purchased, the wishes 
of the people were defeated by the deceitful negociations of Ormond, 
and the faithless irresolution of the king. 

From the effects of the commonwealth upon Ireland, we might 
almost incline to believe, that be the government of England what 
it may, let it fluctuate as it will from despotism to democracy, it is 
destined to be for ever the engine of the same dark doom, which 
decrees that England shall always be oppressive, and Ireland always 
wretched. As the tyranny of Charles and his officers drove the 
Irish to an insurrection, which was fostered by his treachery, so 
Cromwell, who, though he betrayed the happiness of England, 
was on the whole, a better sovereign than any she had known 
before him—displayed in Ireland, a perfect consistency of crime; 
and has left behind him there, a record of uniform infamy. He 
renewed the system of confiscation, slaughtered the garrisons of 
Drogheda and Wexford, after having being admitted on promise of 
quarter, and then gave God thanks for his mercy : and he sent before 
his army the menace, that every native should be butchered, of 
whatever sex or age, who was found beyond the limits of Connaught. 
The result of this system was, that a people, whom centuries of 
misery had still left numerous, were almost extirpated by the vi- 
gorous genius of one consummate destroyer. At the return of 
Charles II., the wisdom of our ancestors gave the sanction of a 
legitimate tyranny to the cruelties of Cromwell, and ratified the 
spoliation of those Catholics who had fought against him. So that 
the bravest and the most persevering supporters of the monarchy, 
were punished at the restoration of the Stuarts for having opposed 
the regicide army. 

It is painful and disgusting to pursue this cloudy pillar of mis- 
government, and wade through the carnage of centuries; yet there 
are a few more points in the history of Ireland, which imperiously 
demand our attention. On the attempt of James to give to the 
Catholics that share in the government of their country, to which 
they were fairly entitled, the Protestants, with heroic indignation 
at the prospect of losing their great political monopoly, concerted 
measures for arebellion. This rebellion soon broke out—and when 
aided by an army of English, Dutch, and Danes, was unfortunately 
successful. Yet, for a short time before the submission of the 
island to William, there was a hope of that consummation, which, 
ata period when religious intolerance ran so high, could alone have 
secured the happiness of Ireland—the separation, namely, of the 
two countries. This hope was blasted by the treaty of Limerick, 
which secured to the Catholics, perfect religious equality, and free 
admission to parliament—and how was the treaty kept? To decide 
upon this matter, we need discuss no points of speculative difference 
between the sects, we need appeal to no abstruse principles, we 
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need not seek for judges in the retreats of learned casuistry or in 
the tribunals of doubtful law. No—go to the illiterate peasant, or 
the untamed wanderer of the wilderness, and tell him, thata great 
people made a solemn contract with a hostile nation, which there- 
upon rendered up its arms, and submitted itself to the laws of its 
enemy—that this treaty was instantly violated, and those who had 
insisted on its stipulations were reduced to be the serfs of those who 
had agreed to it—that years and generations rolled away, and still 
the complaints of the oppressed people were despised, and all this 
in the name of religion and for the glory of God :—tell these things, 
not to the jurist or the statesman, not to the philosopher or the 
Christian; but tell them to the hunter of the American forest, orto 
the Arab of the desert; and, appealing to the simple rule of right, 
which, noinstructed reason, no revealed morality has taught him, 
the brow of the savage will grow dark at the story, his pulse will 
throb, his face will be flushed with indignation, and his hand will 
clutch the dagger, as the only vindicator of wrongs so outrageous. 

Shortly after the first infraction of a treaty, which has never up to 
this moment been fulfilled, the penal code was established. There 
is not we hope an educated gentleman unacquainted with the nature 
of thatsystem. In the celebration of our triumph at the superior 
wisdom and liberality which have marked the institutions of this 
country, an [rish Catholic might fill the place of the slave who stood 
behind the conqueror in the ancient solemnity, and dash the ex- 
ultation of national pride by the name of the penal code ;—a code, 
of the existence of which it would be as much for the honour of 
England to destroy the slightest record, as it would be for the 
advantage of Ireland, if we could efface all vestige of its disgusting 
and horrible influence ;—a code, by which, among innumerable 
other enormities, the hypocrisy of the son made him master of the 
property of the father. By another act, of similar spirit, the whole 
burthen of tithe was thrown upon the Roman Catholic peasantry, 
while the pastures of the wealthy proprietors, who were almost uni- 
formly Protestants, were heen from contributing to the main- 
tenance of the Protestant clergy. Even these measures were not 
the utmost pitch of oppression to which the inventive genius of the 
Protestant ascendancy could soar: for in the reign of George II., 
Primate Boulter, who had something more of political zeal than of 
Christian charity, procured an act which, at one blow, deprived of his 
right of suffrage every Catholic elector in the kingdom. While the 
Catholics were in this condition, excluded from every station of 
emolument or honour, and forbidden even to acquire property, the 
interior of the government of Ireland contained a system of auda- 
cious corruption, which has seldom been equalled even in England, 
and which could never take place, except among virtual represen- 
tatives. The members of the Irish parliament were, no doubt, men 
of respectable station, persons well received in society, who would 
have attempted to shoot any one that dared to call in question their 
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honour, But they were, also, men without a spark of principle, 
without a tinge of shame ; and who, with the name of religion per- 
petually in their mouths as a pretext for trampling on the Catholics, 
yet exhibited so disgusting an inconsistency of character, that they 
were at Once profligates and bigots. But while, in that precious 
assembly, the Irish parliament, the pretence of virtue was ridicu- 
lous, and an honest man was gazed at as a miracle of folly, it was 
really powerful only for evil; and while it insulted, oppressed, and 
impoverished the country, the English government in reality exer- 
cised all efficient authority. The hideous mask only concealed 
features still more horrible. There was a demon within the serpent. 
And how did this country govern? It did not put forth even the 
pretence of ruling Ireland for the benefit of the Irishman: the 
Catholics were openly misgoverned for the benefit of the Protest- 
ants, and Ireland was as openly misgoveraed for the benefit of 
England. Whenever any branch of Irist commerce or Irish manu- 
factures, came at all into competition with the merchandize or ma- 
nufactures of England, the English ‘“‘ commercial interest” boldl 

presented petitions, in which it was taken for granted, that Ireland 
was only to be held for our advantage; and the obnoxious chan- 
nel for employing its skill and capital, was instantly shut upon the 
wretched and famished population. There is a memorable instance 
of this supplied to us from the reign of William, when parliament 


declared the exportation of woollens from Ireland to be highly penal. . 


In the reign of George II., the impolitic oppressions of the 
English ascendancy had reduced the people to extreme misery,— 
the mass of the nation were suffering from all the evils of scarcity, 
and shuddered on the verge of absolute famine. These things went 
on, year after year, till the peasantry were goaded into violence; 
but the frenzies of their despair, were uniformly attributed to 
the malignity of their religion: and when, in the reign of George 
III., a committee was appointed in the Irish House of Com- 
mons to report upon these disturbances, and a proposal was 
made that it should also be directed to examine into the causes of 
the outrages, such was the fear of the aristocracy lest the truth 
should become notorious, that the motion was rejected by an im- 
mense majority of voices. But when the rebellion of the North 
American colonies had startled the repose of power, as it lay fat- 
tening on corruption in the darkness of its den ;—when the clang 
of battle, and the shout of a nation in arms for their independence, 
burst over the Atlantic to Europe; the glorious sounds were answered 
from the shores of Ireland, by the voices of an awakened people, 
and above them all were heard, the thrilling appeals of Grattan, in 
the eloquence of a most righteous indignation. After six centuries 
of servitude, Ireland was again a nation. 

The new position which had been assumed by the Irish people, 
immediately produced a powerful effect on the resolution of England 
with regard to commercial restriction. For the government of 
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this country has sometimes granted Ireland much from terror— 
but never any thing from justice or benevolence: and those mea- 
sures for breaking up the English mercantile monopoly, which had 
been opposed year after year by legions of petitions from the 
people, and contemptuous refusals from the ministers, were now 
ager of necessity, to the bold demands of the Irish volunteers. 

ut still much was to be done: Ireland still wanted securities for 
good government—it still wanted the blessings of religious 
equality. It had not yet effaced the vestiges of its penal code; it 
had not yet established the responsibility of the legislature to the 
people. The tottering mass of evil institutions ; the barbarous 
establishments of aristocracy, still encumbered and overshadowed 
thesoil. Their strength, however, departed from them every hour ; 
and the new-found energies of the people must speedily have hurled 
to earth the weight that so long had crushed them. But the 
government of England had too much at stake in the permanence 
of Irish misrule, and by a mixture of perfidy and cruelty, almoat 
without example, it drove the country into rebellion. 

Then came again that scene of rapine and butchery, which has 
so often desolated Ireland. The legions of England, and the 
Orangemen, whose enormities those legions protected, burnt the 
cabins of the peasantry, and tortured the miserable inhabitants, 
till from shore to shore of the island there was one wide arena of 
famine and of war, of flame and massacre. After we had accumu- 
lated against ourselves the record of a tremendous amount of 
suffering, the rebellion was extinguished ; and then followed, in no 
long period, the shame and the guilt of our crowning iniquity. 
Then, by the exertions of the governments both of England and of 
Ireland,—by all the secret influence of the crown, and all the open 
power of the aristocracy,—by intimidating the weakness of some, 
and by acting on the corruption of others,—by the clamours of 
every menial of power,—by largesses which ought never to have 
been given, and promises which ought long ago to have been per- 
formed,—the Irish parliament. was at once bribed and bullied into 
the surrender of its country’s independence. From a nation, that 
could have been stopped by no external authority in working out her 
own happiness, Ireland became an oppressed and degraded province, 
in which every effort for the improvement of her own condition 
is punished as rebellion against a foreign supremacy. The race 
whom seven centuries ago we found barbarous, we have left bar- 
barous until now: we found them ignorant, and ae we 
have kept them: we found them tosbulent; and turbulent they 
remain; but we did not find them what they are—the victims 
of religious intolerance ; the helots of foreign tyranny; the most, 
miserable people of Europe. 

When we consider the circumstances in which this state of 
things has arisen, there is abundant cause for the astonishment 
of the crowd, and the inquiry of the reflecting. For Ireland 1s not 
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a country branded with the curse of heaven. Its sky is not the 
home of the tempest—nor a vault of eternal cloud—nor a parching 
atmosphere of fire. Its soil is not as iron to the husbandman, and 
no vapours of death brood upon its verdure. We gaze from its 
mountains over a land of beauty and fertility ; and when we trace 
its shore, from the channel to the Atlantic, and from its northern 
crags to the disastrous spot where the first English invader reared 
his standard, we measure out as choice a portion of this goodly 
world as ever repaid the labour, or cheered the eye of man.. Neither 
is it in the character of Irishmen that we are to look for the causes 
of Irish misery ; they are laborious when labour will procure sub- 
sistence, and persevering when perseverance is not hopeless. 

And what if, among the manifestations of these qualities, of 
a generosity which knows no bounds, of a courage which recoils 
from no obstacle, of an enthusiasm which, though sometimes erro- 
neous in its object, yet is always pure in its motive,—of fancy and 
feeling alike admirable and amiable ; what if, in the aspect of the 
national character, we may find vestiges of those tremendous con- 
vulsions which have so long agitated the people? A wretched 
peasantry may be made suspicious by the habit of enduring, and 
treacherous in the attempt to elude oppression ; or they may some- 
times be maddened by injustice, till they condense into one moment 
of fury the accumulated vengeance of ages. They may be crea- 
tures of impulse, because they have never been taught to act upon 
principle, and are victims of all that is unfavourable in circum- 
stances ; they may be superstitious, because they are ignorant; 
they may be improvident, because they have nothing to hope for ; 
they may be discontented, for with them contentment is despair ; 
they may be brutal, for we have treated them as brutes. But these 
things no more belong to their nature, than the bruises of bis chains 
to the captive, or the traces of the lash to the slave. 

But we turn from this, to a picture of brighter prospects. We 
hope much from the improvement of public opinion; above all, the 
recent changes in the government, seem to warrant us in calcu- 
lating on the expectation that justice will, at length, be done to 
Ireland. There are, at present, two great sources of evil in that 
country—civil misgovernment, and religious disputes. The various 
forms in which the peasantry pay away the produce of their labours, 
have been made instruments of the most grievous and general 
misery. We do not now speak of the actual want of necessaries 
which results from their poverty. This proceeds from the growth 
of a population, whose increase is opposed by no moral restraint ;— 
and from the want of capital, which is kept out of the country by 
the perpetual turbulence of the poorest orders, and the fearful inse- 
curity of property. But the mere external modes of levying money 
from the people—the processes by which every thing is wrung 
from them beyond a bare subsistence, have become irresistible 
engines for the tyranny of the more powerful classes. The cess— 
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the tithe—the rent—each has been uniformly employed to make 
and to keep the mass of the population the unresisting serfs of an 
aristocracy. In the memorable words of Lord Redesdale, “ there is 
in Ireland one law for the rich, and another for the poor.” And 
this has gone on so long, and has so lately begun to be remedied, 
that the people have the habit of looking at the laws as a system 
and code of tyranny. They see in them, not the rules of war to 
which both they and their enemies must conform; but the plan 
of operations agreed upon by their oppressors. They have no 
confidence in the administration of justice, and we have taken care 
that they should have none. For those on whom alone they are 
likely to rely for protection—the educated and wealthy of their own 
faith, have been till very lately debarred from the office of magis- 
trate*, and are still excluded from the honours of the judicial bench. 
It has been, till the administration of the present viceroy, the unvary- 
ing system of Irish government to depress and discountenance the 
Catholics; to support the Protestant interest, by giving its mem- 
bers an absolute monopoly of privilege, authority, and place; to 
heap all distinction anid: all wealth, on the heads of an engrossing 
and encroaching oligarchy, and to deny to the people the use of 
the scales, while it waved over their heads the reeking sword of 


justice. We have been instructing them for three centuries, to 


feel themselves an inferior caste ;—and it will not now be sufficient 
to say to them—unlearn the bitter lesson we have taught you, 
without, at the same time, doing away for ever with that machinery 
of pain and disgrace, which is still darkening their hearts, and 
weighing down their spirits. It is a cruel mockery to say to 
the slave that he is free, while you are brandishing the whip, and 
riveting the gyves and the collar. 

But while the Catholics have been thus chained by our laws to 
the consciousness, that they are outcasts from the advantages of 
civil equality—the degraded step-children of the constitution—a 
new peculiarity has been added to their circumstances, by the 
recent determination to convert them. It is worth while to con- 
sider fora moment, how singular in every respect is this attempt. 
We have, in Ireland, a government of one religion, and a people 
of another. The people have been clamouring for years to be 
admitted to an equality with their Protestant brethren, as framers 
and ministers of the laws. The Irish aristocracy say, no—we will 
not grant your desire, but we will change your opinions—and so, 
under the shadow of 25,000 bayonets, the missionaries of the 
reformed faith go forth on their errand of converting a famished 
and discontented nation! Of the motives of the zealous Protestants 





* The administration of Lord Wellesley, has done much towards making 
a due proportion of Catholics justices of the peace. The recent rejection 
of Sir Patrick Bellew, will be an indelible blot on the fame of Lord 
Manners. 
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engaged in this great task, we desire to speak with nothing but 
the most sincere respect. Yet we much fear, that they have not 
well weighed the delicacy of addressing the people of Treland on 
the subject of religion, that they have not much considered, how 
deep will be their guilt if they do, what it will be so hard to abstain 
from doing—if they hold out to their audiences any the slight- 
est inducement to a change of creed, beyond the mere preponderance 
of evidence. Till Catholic emancipation is carried, the attempt to 
proselytise Ireland can do nothing more than heap upon that 


unhappy country new subjects for angry feeling, and open up new 
fountains of bitterness. 





Arr. VIII. Cécile, ow Les Pussions. Par M. Jouy, de l’Académie 


Frangaise. 5vols.12mo. Paris: Chez l’Editeur. London: Treiittel 
& Wurtz. 1827. 


Tuts tale is a detestable production: but fortunately its immo- 
rality is, if possible, even yet more disgusting than licentious; 
for it consists in the complacent exhibition, not of ordinary profli- 
gacy, but of incest and blasphemy. The absurdity of the story, 
the utter want of interest and probability in the characters and 
fortunes of its actors, and the intolerable dullness of its miserable 
rhapsodies, all combine, with the loathsome depravity of the inven- 
tion, to neutralise the tendency of the author’s descriptions and 
sentiments. Ifthe book, therefore, were the work of an anony- 
mous or obscure individual, we should abstain altogether from 
polluting our pages with the explanation of its contents. We 
should cautiously avoid the possibility of directing public curiosity 
to so abominable a composition ; and should be satisfied that, if 
silently left to its fate, it would possess no attraction, and rapidly 
pass into a desirable oblivion. 

But our duty does not here leave us the option of silence : for 
Cécile is avowedly the offspring of one of the most popular French 
writers of the age. As the well-known “ Hermit of the Chaussée 
d’Antin,” M. Jouy has acquired some reputation, by his lively and 
humorous caricatures of the Parisian manners and follies of the 
hour, and has had a whole tribe of imitators, French, German, and 
English hermits, among the small fry of ephemeral literature. He 
has hitherto contributed, without = baal to the purposes of public 
amusement ; and his sketches, if not omer favourable to the 


cause of morality, have never before positively sinned against it. . 


Any work from his pen might hence unsuspiciously be admitted 
into the circles of families; and therefore it is, that we feel bound 
to expose the real character of the infamous performance before us, 
if only for the sake of cautioning every parent of daughters against 


admitting into his house, under the guise of a novel, so revolting.a 
farrago of impurity. 
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The deliberate purpose with which M. Jouy has thus insulted 
all the decent feelings of society, is not the least remarkable 
evidence which these volumes betray of an imbecile judgment, 
as well as a corrupt heart and depraved fancy. Actuated by a 
degree of self conceit, which amounts almost to fatuity, he has 
produced this work with the serious and formal design of effectin 
a new revolution in the taste of the world for romantic literature ! 
Having composed Cécile in letters, nearly a fourth part of his 
first volume is occupied with an introductory essay on the origin 
and progress of fiction, in which it is his object to prove, that the 
epistolary form is essential to the nature of the romance ; and that 
the partiality of the times for the historical novel, is a vitiated 
caprice d’un goit dépravé. He then, in publishing this series 
of letters ‘in opposition to the opinion of his age,’ declares his 
conviction, that the reigning preference for ‘ scenes which are 
borrowed from the low melo-drama of the Boulevards,’ must before 
long give way to ‘ the faithful picture of the movements of the 
human heart :’'—contained, of course, in this delineation of Les 
Passions ! 

The mixture of false critcism and drivelling vanity in this intro- 
ductory essay, sufficiently initiates us into the. condition of M. 
Jouy’s intellect. Perhaps so unnatural and cumbrous a machine 
of fiction as the epistolatory never was invented. The ungraceful 
appearance of egotism which it entails upon the favourite per- 
sonages of the story, the troublesome necessity of frequent repeti- 
tion, the unavoidable interruptions which break the continuous 
flow of events, the awkward transfer of the narration from one 
writer to another, and the absurdity of supposing the whole busi- 
ness and minute details of life to be represented in an eternal inter- 
change of letters :—all these inconveniences completely dissipate 
the illusions of fiction, and destroy that air of reality which is its 
principal charm. M. Jouy, however, insists that the author of a 
romance should never appear in his proper person, and that when 
a tale assumes this form of narrative, all semblance of truth dis- 
appears. But in fact, there is no such necessity for the obtrusion 
of the narrator: if his story be skilfully constructed, we lose him 
altogether in the interest which he excites by his subject; and our 
illusion is no more disturbed by his presence, than our belief in 
authentic history is affected, by the knowledge that we receive its 
details through the agency of the historian. In epistolary fiction, 
on the contrary, our credulity is unavoidably shocked at the com- 
mencement of every new letter; and we believe, that no person 
ever succeeded in toiling through half a volume of an epistolary 
novel, without being repeatedly and provokingly reminded of the 
defective construction of the vehicle of action. 

M. Jouy endeavours to fortify his paradoxical theory, by the 
example and the success of Richardson: as if there were any thing 
in common, between the graceful purity of that writer’s sentiment, 
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and the depravity of his own! But the charm of Richardson’s 
novels—prolix and languid in the developement of incident, and 
tame and mawkish in the elaboration of feeling, as they frequently 
are—is. chiefly in the pleasing delineation of virtuous principle; 
nor would it be easy in all his writings, to point to a single scene 
of highly wrought imagination, or spirit stirring excitement. A 
more negative illustration than is afforded by Richardson’s works, 


of the convenience of epistolary fiction, could scarcely have been 
chosen. 


But the scope and tendency of M. Jouy’s precious essay on 
romance, is most creditably displayed in his eulogy of Rousseau’s 
Heloise, which he proclaims to be ‘ une noble creation,’ and in 
his insidious censure of the historical romance, which he declares 
to be ‘ an eminently false species of writing, which all the supple- 
ness of the most varied talent can clothe only with frivolous charms!’ 
The meaning of all this is very soon made to appear : the whole 
drift of this long and laboured preface, is only to depreciate the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott. Such is the pervading spirit of the 
following passage : 


‘ The historical romance, since it must be called by its name, has not 
the merit of novelty. The mixture of fiction with real events, is one of the 
oldest inventions of the infancy of literature. The chroniclers, who, in 
their emphatic style, relate the prowess of Amadis de Gaul and the peers 
of Charlemagne, are in fact only historical romancers. All the romances 
of chivalry rest upon a foundation of truth: Scudéry, La Calprenede, and 
their school, are only imitators of archbishop Turpin. Mademoiselle de 
Lussan, also, amused herself during the seventeenth century in investing the 
court of Philip Augustus in romanesque costume. And lastly, if 1 wished 
to trace in all its branches, and analyse with precision the species of half 
historical, half imaginary composition which we are here considering, I 
could prove that the Abbé de Vertot, the Abbé de Saint Real, and Sarrazin, 
writers of the academy, and the inventors of fictitious details for the embel- 
lishment of real events, have infinitely more right to the title of the creators 
of the historical romance, than Madame de Genlis and Walter Scott.’ 


Madame de Genlis and Walter Scott! This sneering detractor, 
we suspect, is the first person who ever dreamt of reducing the 
masterly creations of the author of ‘‘ Waverly” to such an equality 


and juxta-position with ihe flimsy common-place of the “ Tales of 
the Castle.” 


‘ The historical romancer, abandoning to the historian all that is useful 
in his labours, pretends to select all that is pleasing in the recollections of 
history: he does not trouble himself with the lessons of the bye-gone 
time, he is contented to envelope himself in the illusions which he borrows 
from it. To paint costumes, describe armour, trace imaginary physiog- 
nomies; to lend to real heroes movements, words, and actions, the reality 
of which nothing can prove; such is his business. Instead of raising history 
to its own level, he degrades it to an equality with fiction; he forces the 
veracious muse to become the witness of falsehood ; his talent can never 
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enable him to approach, except in an uncertain and scarcely probable 
manner, to the reality, such as we may imagine that it must have been. 
‘A writer has appeared, more distinguished for erudition than strength 
of thought ; profoundly versed in the antiquities of Scotland, his country; 
a correct prose-writer and an elegant poet; gifted with a prodigious 
memory, and the talent of recalling into life, as it were, the recollections 
of the past : destitute, however, of philosophy, and never troubling him- 
self to bring to judgment the morality of actions or of men. After having 
published some brilliant poetry, but which displayed neither depth nor 
vigour of poetical genius, he bethought himself to reduce into the form of 
narration, the greater part of the antiquarian recollections which he had 
madehis study: he retraced the ancient manners of a country, which is 
stil barbarous, even to this day: the customs, the dialect, the scenery, 
the superstitions of these descendants of the ancient Celts, who have pre- 
served even their primitive costumes, astonished by their singularity, The 
fpealty of inventing ideal figures, of clothing them in celestial beauty, of 
jommunicating to them a superhuman existence, that faculty of creation 
- om belongs to great poets, was altogether withheld from Walter Scott. 
le wrote from the dictation of his recollections; and after having turned 
over old chronicles, he was contented to copy whatever they offered that 
was curious and surprising.’ 


/ Nothing can be more palpable, than that the popularity of our 
great novelist’s works is here the living wound of M. Jouy’s 
bitterest mortification and envy ; and the occasion of his impotent 
spleen and malignity is most ludicrously visible. The station 
which the ‘ Scotch Baronet,’ as he calls him, has won in France, 
by his conquest over national vanity and prejudice, has interfered 
with the great M. Jouy’s projects of literary ambition :—et hinc 
ill lacryme. If he can push the “ historical romancer” from his 
seat, this inculcator of incest designs to take his place for the 
edification of society: denying to Walter Scott the faculty of 
inventing ideal figures, of clothing them with celestial beauty, of 
communicating to them a superhuman existence, M. Jouy is pre- 
pared to develope such powers in himself. He has no doubt, that 
the merit of the epistolary novel, founded on the very nature of 
romance, will survive the capricious taste of the present generation ; 
and that, when a crowd of imitators shall have fatigued the atten- 
tion of the readers of pretended historical fictions, the public will 
return to the objects of earlier predilection. A new era in romance 
writing will then arise, in short—of which ‘ Cécile ou les Passions 
will form the commencement, and its modest and moral author the 
great Coryphceus and master! 590, 
Having thus laid down his very profound canons of criticism, 
M.Jouy gravely proceeds to usher in the salutary example of his 
system, by the stale trick of pretending that the correspondence 
which he publishes is genuine, and that, it havin fallen into his 
hands by ‘une suite d’évenemens extraordinaries,’ he has left it in 
the epistolary form, ‘lest he should deprive it of that impress of 
truth, so precious to the observer of human nature. He next 
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vehemently protests, that the personages and the facts, pre- 
sented in these letters, are not imaginary ; that there are few his- 
tories more true than this romance ; and that ‘ not only its foun- 
dation, its characters, its episodes, and its principal details, are 
rigorously correct, but that a portion of the letters themselves, even 
that portion of them whose authenticity might with most apparent 
reason be questioned, are only faithful copies and extracts of 
original letters confided to his charge.’ At the same time, he 
ingenuously confesses, that the real names of the writers he cannot 
give, without betraying a secret, of which friendship has made him 
the depository. We care not to inquire, whether any part may be 
true of this assertion, which he introduces in so earnest a manner, 
not as a business of the fiction, but in a critical preface, and upon 
the grave responsibility of his personal veracity. But if we could 
suppose that he had known such characters as are introduced in 
his novel, and consented to be made the confidant of their abomi- 
nable guilt, we should only conclude, that the company which he 
ti,» was quite worthy of his principles. 

n proceeding to speak of the subject of the novel itself, we 
shall gladly escape from all more particular details than are ne- 
cessary to justify the reprobation with which we have branded it. 
Briefly then, it is the tale of an incestuous and mutual passion 
between an uncle and:a niece, the revolting sentiment and disgusting 
circumstances of which, are elaborately expanded through five 
volumes. The avowed, or even the sincere, intention of exhibitin 
guilt so unnatural, for the purpose of marking its fearful retribution, 
would not justify the outrage upon all the better feelings of a Chris- 
tian society, which is involved in the very introduction of such a 
subject. But the author of this work has not even the insufficient 
plea of such an object. His incestuous lovers abandon themselves, 
after a few struggles, to infamy; yet they are made, not even to 
suffer those penalties of disgrace which wait upon the illicit in- 
dulgence of ordinary feelings, they encounter only the griefs of 
separation, and obstacles to their union, which form the common- 
stock miseries of every novel; and finally, after having violated 
all laws of religion and nature, of God and man, they are restored 
to each other, HAPPILY UNITED, and cherished by their mutual 
friends. And, yet, M. Jouy has had the audacious hypocrisy to 
claim a good intention for his work ; and he concludes his introduc- 
tion with an expression of hope ‘that the moral aim which he has 
proposed to himself in writing it will not be mistaken !’ 

The language of the descriptions and sentiments which enter 
into the story, is plainly a grovelling imitation of the most impas- 
sioned and voluptuous manner of Rousseau. Indeed, the whole work 
is a sorry, and, strange to say, a corrupted copy of the Nouvelle 
Heloise. But it were an injustice to Jean Jacques himself, to com- 
pare the libertinage of his mind with that of M. Jouy. He, at least, 
respected the distinctions which separate mankind from the brutes 
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that perish: he painted a guilty passion with every vicious allure- 
ment and sentiment, but it was not a passion at which society 
revolts. There, too, some antidote was, perhaps compunctiously, 
administered with the poison: and at least we are convinced, that 
few readers ever rose from the perusal of the Heloise, all licentious 
as it is, without a deep impression, that the lengthened misery far 
overbalances the shortlived enjoyment of unrestrained passions. 
But this man shamelessly labours, not only to exhibit the crime of 
his story to palliation and sympathy, but to imagine its reward in 
the eventual happiness of the parties. Moreover, in the voluptuous 
portraiture of passion, he has only the inclination, not the power of 
Rousseau, to decorate sensuality with the graces of meretricious sen- 
timent. The present volumes are full of scenes of the most impure 
and indecent nature; and the effort is every where apparent to 
dilate on circumstances of amorous abandonment, and studiousl 
to excite the imagination by the most glowing and elaborate pictures 
of forbidden indulgence. But the amiable author has here to- 
tally failed of his effect: there is something in the nature of his 
subject, which admits of no other feeling than unqualified disgust ; 
and we turn, with an involuntary shudder of horror, from the gross 
and palpable details of a passion, in which the uncle is the favoured 
lover, and the niece the willing object of seduction. 

The whole circumstances of the tale are such, as it could enter 
only into the most depraved or insane imagination to conceive. 
The scene is laid in the house of the parents of Cécile, and it is the 
daughter of his sister, who receives and returns the flagitious passion 
of the seducer. The vaults of his family chapel and the tomb of 
his mother, are described by this hero of M. Juoy’s invention as 
the seat of the guilty consummation. ‘Que te dirai-je Charles! 
Cécile eperdue, prosternée sur la tombe maturnelle, embrassant 
d’une main l’urne funeraire ne fut pas un objet sacré pour moi; le 
delire qui m’egarait s’empara de ses sens—— l’inceste et le sacrilége 
furent consommés.’ This Charles, to whom he makes the recital, 
is the worthy bosom companion of the hero; and their virtuous 
friendship, which treasures the confidence of this atrocious guilt, 
and is shewn in a thousand extravagances of weeping sentimentality, 
is another of the ‘ Passions,’ consecrated by M. Jouy. Thus, also, 
the mother, the aunt, and the maiden friend of Cécile, are all 
made acquainted with the intrigue, and countenance either its 
progress or its results. Every act in this drama of iniquity is care- 
fully detailed, and minutely dwelt upon; and that the birth of its 
fruits may be circumstantially described, the heroine is made to 
address a letter to her seducer, in the intervals of her travail. Nor 
is this prurience of description confined to the principal story ; 
and, among the minor offences of the book against virtue and de- 
cency, there is one episode, the story of a nun in the first volume, 
which would alone render the whole production fit only for a 
brothel. But enough, and more than enough, of such scenes; the 
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nature of the revolution which M. Jouy would effect in the taste 
for romance, will be sufficiently understood from the insight which 
we have ventured to give into the plot of Cécile. 

In the business of the tale are interwoven a thousand absurdi- 
ties, which might be only ludicrous in any less offensive production, 
but which here serve to heighten the disgust of the story. In one 
place, with true national frivolity, we have an elaborate description 
of the graceful dancing of the uncle and niece; in another, we are 
introduced into a grave detail of his taking part of her medicine 
for her during an alarming illness, that he may induce her to drink 
the remainder from the same cup; again they eat from the one 
plate, ‘la méme fourchette passant de sa bouche a la mienne, mes 
lévres, mes heureuses lévres imprimées sur le méme verre, au 
méme endroit qu’ont effleuré les siennes;’ and, to complete the 
gross vulgarity and burlesque which mingle with the heavier de- 
pravity of the author’s mind, we are told, ‘elle étanche avec son 
voile la sueur qui couvre mon visage; 0 delices, 6 volupté dont 
rien ne peut donner l’idée sur la terre ! ’ 

From the sentiments and arguments which an author ascribes to 
the favourite personages of his creation, we are entitled to judge of 
his own opinions. The whole of the tale before us is not only an 
exhibition, but a defence of incestuous passion. Charles d’Epival 
is M. Jouy’s model of virtuous sentiment ; and he commences by 
cautioning his friend against his danger, not because of the enor- 
mity of the crimes which he meditates, but because ‘laws, preju- 
dices, and circumstances were opposed to it.’ A little farther on, 
he changes this caution into advice to his friend, that to save the 
object of their mutual passion from despair, he should avow to her 
his attachment. In the same strain we have repeated defences of 
the crime, as opposed only to ‘ barbarous prejudices ;’ and the sub- 
ject is raade the frequent source of the raillery of a virtuous young 
lady, at the scruples of her friend against ‘ loving the handsomest 
man in France, because he happened to have the misfortune of 
being the brother of her mother, which, after all, was only the 
fault of her grandfather.’ It is quite in the same spirit of enlight- 
ened freedom from ‘ barbarous prejudices,’ that M. Jouy (vol. 11., 
pp- 43—49), introduces a long dissertation against the inhuman 
cruelty of punishing infanticide with death, wherein he declares 
that crime to be prompted by the infamy with which society 
unjustly visits the unmarried female, who, yielding to the most 
irresistible of feelings, exposes herself to become a mother. Such 
is M. Jouy’s morality: his philosophy and religion are not much 
more obscurely developed. His hero is—doubtless, not inconsis- 
tently—represented as an atheist, who is suffered to utter such blas- 
phemies as we dare not to repeat, and whose impious objections to 
the existence of a God, are met only by the feeblest suppositions of 
Deism. But we are weary of our task ; and have discharged our 
duty of exposing this hoary sensualist and blasphemer. M. Jouy 
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has not even the excuse of youth and ignorance to offer for that, 
for which the licentiousness and levity of youth would be scarcely 
a palliation. That he holds a station in the French Academy, has 
now become a disgrace to that learned body ; but his admission 
would seem to argue some previous pretension to respectability ; 
and from the long period during which he has been known in the 
world of French literature, he must also be far advanced in years. 
What then, in the vigour of life, must have been the condition of 
the mind and heart, which have left the taint of so deadly an infec- 
tion upon old age? What spectacle can be more loathsome, than 
that of a wretched old man employing the brief remainder of his 
days, for the corruption of religion and morals, and spreading over 
his pages that impotent prurience, which is the last curse of a 
vitiated and a worn-out imagination ? 





Art. 1X. Musical Reminiscences of an Old Amateur, chiefly respecting 
the Italian Opera in England, for Fifty Years, from 1773 to 1823. 
The Second Edition, continued to the present time. 8vo. London: 
Clarke. 1827. 


Aut that Mr. Sheridan, in his ‘‘ Monody on Mr. Garrick,” has 
said of the evanescent nature of excellence in dramatic acting, 
is equally applicable to the excellence of a public singer. It ex- 
pires with the instant of the exhibition ; the memory of it decreases 
rapidly; and, however its general merits may be afterwards lauded, 
the peculiar character of it can only be faintly described. Still 
something may be said of it that may please, and mayeven be use- 
ful to subsequent artists and amateurs. In this point of view, the 
publication before us may be considered a valuable chronicle of 
some who lived to please, and who succeeded in their aim. It shews 
the writer’s real knowledge of the subject ; his taste and his judg- 
ment: we willingly believe him to have been an elegans spectator 
formarum ; we are sure he has been an elegant hearer of sweet 
sound. We wish his reminiscences had been more numerous—we 
hope the number of them will be increased in every future edition. 

We also wish, that the noble amateur—to whom the work is 
attributed—had commenced his observations at an earlier period. 
We should have been glad to have been favoured with his senti- 
ments on Vinci, Jomelli, and Hasse, the fathers of the modern 
opera—unsurpassed, we believe, by their sons. Of the music 
of Vinci, little is now heard in England, except his Vo Solcando 
in mar crudele, the poetry and music of which are equally sublime. 
More is known of Jomelli; his Berenice ove sei, is pre-eminently 
great; it is frequently sung. Of the music of Hasse, the English 
may generally be said to be entirely ignorant. For a long time 
none of it has been on sale in the London market ; yet it is grand, 
pathetic, and elegant; and generally possesses the first of merits— 
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a learned simplicity. We doubt, whether the school of the modern 


opera has produced any composition equal to the best choruses, 
or best airs, of Hasse. 


Here too, we wish our author had diverged a little to the cham- 


ber music of Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Durante, Stephani, and Clari, 
The Stabat Mater, and the Deus ad adjuvandum me festina, and 
one of the masses of Pergolesi, may be sometimes heard ; but how 
few have listened to the cantatas of Scarlatti, or the duettoes 
formed from them, by Durante! If we desired to put the real taste 
of a soi-disant amateur to a trial, we should have the first of these 
duettoes performed in his hearing. If he did not feel its beauties 
with something like musical rapture, we should resign him to his 
fate: we should think it possible that he might, after great prac- 
tice, be found capable of sustaining a part in a serious glee; but 
might confidently assure him, that this would be the utmost of his 
musical achievements*. 

The duettoes and trios of Steffani and Clari, are more known; 
but have not the popularity which they deserve. 

We also wish our author would favour us, in a future edition of 
his work, with his notions of the comparative merit.of the operas 
of Handel, and those of Sacchini, and his most eminent succes- 
sors. We venture to ask him, whether, from Handel’s operas, a 
dozen airs, at least, might not be selected, to which no equal can 
be found in any opera, which Italy or Germany has produced? 
Such are his Verdi prati, his Alma di Gran Pompeio, and his Vo 
tacito et nascosta, an air for a single voice, forming with its accom- 
paniments, five real parts, a composition, almost unknown in the 
music of the opera. Here too, we beg leave to mention, Handel’s 
Thirteen Chamber Duettoes—none of these are surpassed in learn- 
ing—few equalled in beauty. The profound skill in counter- 
point which they exhibit, is wonderful: the more so, as the 
wonders are effected with so much ease, that the difficulties, 
which are surmounted by them, escape the observation of all but 
the most accomplished scholars. They are more recondite than 
any to be found in Durante ; but they are so much animated and 
enobled by genius, as to justify the remark of a great artist, that 
“ the difference between Durante and Handel, is that between a 
grammarian and a poet.” Itis by practising, and incessantly prac- 
tising, under a severe and tasteful master, the compositions we 
have mentioned, and attending to the best singers in the opera 
—-particularly to the recitatives—that skill, grace, and pathos, are 





* In this duetto, there is one note of inappreciable value: we leave our 
young female friends to discover it. In Mr. Cramer’s beautiful imitation 
of Avison, a passage in which there seems to be a superfluous phrase, is 
thrice repeated : this too we leave to the discovery of our young female 


friends: the passage is a happy imitation of a peculiarity in the style of 
Avison. 
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to be acquired. A master is necessary to perfect a singer; but 
hearing the best music is equally necessary. Hearing this, without 
regular instruction, is little better than a musical phantasmagoria ; 
instruction, without hearing the best music, is little better than a 
diagram. 

But, before either the opera is frequented, or the master engaged, 
it should be ascertained that the proposed scholar really posseses 
an ear for music. This, although at the present time it is more 
frequent than it was formerly, is by no means so common as is 
usually supposed. How often have we heard professors declare, 
that a large boarding-school seldom contains one scholar, whom 
nature has qualified for the acquisition of musical excellence? 
When she is not thus gifted, what years of miserable ennui are 
prepared for her, when she begins her musical studies! After 
teasing herself, and wearying her hearers for years, the pursuit is 
abandoned ; her musical collections are thrown aside, and the 
piano is locked up, ‘to be preserved as a family rod, for the next 
generation. ‘ But,” says the parent, “‘ we d’ont wish our child to 
excel: we only wish her to know as much as will amuse herself.” 
Even for this, we rejoin, years of drudgery are necessary: and 
most often, they are unavailing even for this object. 

So much for music, considered as an employment for per- 
sons in high life; but what we have said applies also to per- 
sons in humble condition. ‘‘The days of comfortable travel- 
ling are over,” the late Mr. Bridges Brudenell used to say, and 
to groan, when he said it: ‘‘ formerly, when I travelled from Nor- 
thampton to London, I found at every inn I stopped at, a fine ros 
girl, who presented herself at my chaise; unlocked the door, 
shewed me into a warm room, dusted the hearth, and was sure to 
dress me a good mutton-chop, a good beef-steak, good scotched- 
collups, or excellent hashed mutton. Now, no rosy girl appears ; 
the ostler must be bawled for, the room is cold, the hearth dusty, 
and I can get no chop, collup, steak, or hash: all the while I 
am plagued with the endless tinkling of Miss’s forte piano. The 
justices should interfere: we should come to a resolution, not 
to license a public-house or an inn, where the daughter learns 
music.” 

The first edition of the work before us, consisted of seven sec- 
tions: these are retained in the present; and a supplementary 
section is added to them. The whole extends to half a century. 
Our author divides his book into what he terms his dark, and his 
clear recollections: the former are those, which, on account of 
their distance, are only faintly present to his mind; the latter are 
those, of which he has a distinct remembrance. 

Section I. 1773—-1778. The noble author begins his mu- 
sical reminiscences, with the mention of Millico. His canzonets 
for a single voice, with the accompaniment of the harp, have not 
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been excelled.—His lordship then mentions the singularly beauti- 
ful and peculiar tone of Savoi; it had a mellowness, seldom found 
in such voices: it put us in mind of a voice very common in 
Germany and the Netherlands, but never heard in Italy or Eng- 
land, a full and mellow counter-tenor, a voce di petto, entirely 
proceeding from the breast. He mentions Signora Galli, as the 
companion of Miss Ray, and notices the murder of this lady by 
Heskeian. Our author’s account of this outrage is not perfectly 
accurate. The nobleman, with whom Miss Ray was connected, 
was always jealous of Hackman. To put an end to his dreaded 
attachment to her, he prevailed on Signora Galli to persuade 
Hackman, that Miss Ray was perfectly indifferent both to him 
and his lordship, having conceived a violent passion for a young 
entleman, recently introduced to his lordship’s festivities. This 
irritated Hackman to madness. Having heard that Miss Ray had 
engaged a box at Drury-lane, he armed himself with two pistols, 
and watched her return, with an intention of shooting himself at 
her feet, and of resorting to the second pistol if the first should 
fail. In proceeding from the theatre to her carriage, Miss Ray was 
handed into it by the late Mr. John Macnamara, a shewy, dressy 
young gentleman, affecting gallantry: he had not the least ac- 
quaintance with Miss Ray. Hackman, supposed him to be the 
young gentleman alluded to by Galli, and, in a moment of frenzied 
indignation, hurried towards her, and fired the fatal pistol. There 
was not the slightest truth in Galli’s tale. 

Lord Sandwich, the protector of Miss Ray, lived in music: he 
was the soul of the catch-club; one of the presidents of the com- 
memoration of Handel; a director of the Ancient Music; had ora- 
torios performed at his country seat ; and frequent musical parties 
in London. He revived the Svein school. We wish it suc- 
cess: but it is not doing justice either to Handel, or to the Art, to 
allow his work too great a proportion of the bill of fare. 

Section II. 1778—1783. A great part of this section is 
dedicated to the praise of Pacchierotti. We agree with our author, 
that, in vocal excellence, Pacchierotti is yet unrivalled: none but 
those who heard him, can form any idea of his soul-entrancing 
strains. Of their supreme excellence, there is, we believe, but one 
opinion. 

We think our author does not justice to the Buona Figliuola, or 
to Sestini, its great support. Has the Ad/e Larga been excelled ? 
We think the music was delightful, and that all the deficiences of 
the actress were redeemed by the archness of her looks, the varied 
vivacity of her action, and the natural simplicity of her manner. 
He gives due praise to the Frascettana of Paesiello: he informs us, 
that such was its estimation in Italy, that it was always rata 
forward, on the failure of any new opera, as sure to appease a dis- 
satisfied audience. Beyond this, encomium of an opera cannot go. 
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Section III. 1783—1785. Ourauthor was, during the whole 
of this period, on the continent: we are surprised that he makes no 
mention of the Matrimonio Segretto of Cimarosa, a comic opera, very 
seldom equalled, and never excelled. He mentions the sublime and 
elegant operas of Alceste and Ifigenia of Signor Gluck ; we wish 
he had written in these terms, of the Orfeo of the same master; 
and the ‘ Chiari Fonti of Bach, which was introduced into it, 
when it was performed in England ; and is confessedly the best song 
composed by Bach. Among the singers whom our author cur- 
sorily mentions, he notices Mademoiselle Huberti—afterwards the 
wife of the Count d’Antraigues—and the shocking end of both ; 
they were killed by an Italian footman, who instantaneously shot 
himself. It is strange, but to our knowledge, it is perfectly true, 
that the Count had always a presentiment of his fate. 

Our author assures his readers, that nothing can be more affect- 
ing or sublime, than the Miserere, performed during Holy Week, 
at Rome, in the Sistine chapel, in the presence of the Pope! From 
authentic copies, it has been performed at Vienna, and in other 
parts of the continent, and once, with great exertions for its 
success, in London, for the benefit of Signor Ansani. But it never 
has produced the effect uniformly attending it in the Sistine chapel. 
We have been informed, by a performer of it in that chapel, that 
there is no forte or piano in the intonation of the voices of the per- 
formers, that they sing always in the same level tone, and that 
they effect the forte and piano, and the crescendo and diminuendo, 
by advancing and retreating to and from marks upon the floor. 
This has greatly the air of a fable ; but we believe, that in a certain 
extent, it may be true. Our author’s account of the Commemo- 
ration of Handel is very accurate. His remark, that in the tuning 
of the instruments, dissonance was little perceivable, is correct: it 
might have been added, that among the trumpets, (twelve in num- 
ber), no discord was heard. 

Section IV. 1786—1792. Weare surprised that our author 
makes no mention of the concerts, given during many successive 
years, about this time, by Bach and Abel. All the instrumental 
performers were of the highest degree of excellence: the vocal 
were of the second order. The compositions performed were never 
lower than the second, and often in the first, line of merit. Here, 
Abel performed on his viol da gamba, a trifling instrument in other 
hands; but in Abel’s, it was a wonder: never did an instrument 
produce more elegant, or more plaintive strains. To enjoy its 
sounds in perfection, it was necessary to be at no great distance 
from the performer, to abstract the mind from every thing else, 
and give up the soul entirely to the magician. All the music 
fancied by Milton, at the end of his Penseroso, then surrounded 
the hearer. We wish our author had favoured us with a compa- 
rison of the music composed by Bach and his school, with that of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Is it quite clear, that Bach 
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was surpassed by these ?—or, to put the question more favourably 
for Bach, is it not quite clear, that a greater degree of pleasure was 
generally diffused at the concerts of Bach and Abel, than at the 
concerts of their successors ? 

Our author justly terms Banti the first of singers: we believe 
that those who have not heard her, have not heard the perfection 
of the female singing in the Italian style. We think he does not 
justice to Mara: he admits that her talents were of the first order: 
that in the bravura she was unrivalled; and that she succeeded as 
well in some solemn and pathetic songs of Handel: “ yet,” he 
intimates, that ‘“‘ while it was impossible to find fault, still there 
appeared to him to be a want of that feeling in herself, which she 
could communicate to others.” Here, our author is silent on 
Mara’s particular excellence—the intellectual style of her song. 
This gave it a charm, which no words can describe. We have 
heard—‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” most beautifully sung ; 
but its sublimity, when it was sung by Mara, we have heard from 
no other vocalist. When she sung, ‘‘ Yet in my flesh shall I see 
God,” the present deity was almost felt. We have already sub- 
scribed our assent to our author’s assertion of the supremac 
of Pacchierotti over all other singers; Marchest and Rubinelli 
> apne nearer to him than any other vocalist did to them. 

e transcribe the description, which Dr. Burney gives of the 
famous Triad : ‘‘Pacchierotti’s voice was naturally sweet and touch- 
ing; he had a fine taste, great fancy, and a divine expression of 
the pathetic. Rubinelli’s voice was full, majestic and steady ; and 
besides the accuracy of his intonations, he was parsimonious and 
judicious in his graces. Marchesi’s voice was elegant and flexible; 
he was grand in recitative, and unbounded in fancy and embel- 
lishments.” 

Section V. 1793—1803. We are still in the golden days of 
the opera. In the comic hemisphere, Viganoni was now seen to 
arise: he soon became lord of the ascendant. His voice was not 

sufficiently powerful for the stage, but it was otherwise good : his 
' gaiety, his playfulness, his graces—always suited to the air, always 
varied, always learned, and sometimes fantastical—never failed to 
delight, to enchant all his hearers, and to put them into good 
humour with the composer, the performer, the stage, and them- 
selves. But he was never so much himself as in a private room, 
surrounded by those who felt, and therefore could not but admire, 
his excellence: his evident exertions on these occasions to please, 
always added to the pleasure afforded by his song. To hear his 
Mamma Maia, or his Clori la Pastorella, was one of the greatest 
musical treats that could be obtained. We have heard a professor 
of great eminence declare, when he was no longer young, that the 
ereatest pleasure he had ever received from music, was, when 
Viganoni accompanied his own voice on the forte-piano. 
Secrion VI. 1803—1813. Our author now introduces us to 
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Mrs. Billington, unequal to Banti and Mara; and afterwards 
eclipsed by Catalani, but possessing great strength, great sweet- 
ness, great flexibility of voice, great brilancy and neatness of exe- 
cution, and consummate skill. In a bravaura air, where neither 
tenderness, nor grandeur, nor passion, was required, she had few 
rivals. She performed in a masterly manner on the piano forte. 
While she was in the full career of hes glory, Grassini came to 
England, and by her angelic form—the sweet expression of her 
face, contrived, with one octave, of which not more than three 
notes were perfect, to captivate every hearer, and to be almost 
always the unrivalled favourite of the audience. Still, the small 
compass of her voice, and the uniformity of her style, made her 
often monotonous. 

On the retreat of Grassini and Mrs. Billington, ‘ the great, the 
far-famed Catalani,’ we now transcribe our author’s words, ‘ took 
the place of both, and for many years, reigned alone, for she would 
bear no rival, nor any singer sufficiently good, to divide the 


applause.’ Of this celebrated performer, our author thus expresses 
himself. 


‘ It is well known, that her voice is of the most uncommon quality, and 
capable of exertions almost supernatural. Her throat seems, asis remarked 
by medical men, to move with a power of expansive and muscular motion 
by no means usual; and when she throws out all her voice to the utmost, 
it has a volume and strength quite surprising, while its agility in divisions, 
running up and down the scale in semi-tones, and its compass in jumping 
Over two octaves at once, are equally astonishing.’ 


We may add, that she possessed, what we never heard from any 
other performer, the power of shaking in major thirds. 


‘Both in the serious and comic opera, says our author, her acting is 
excellent; in the one, majestic, forcible and expressive; in the other, 
natural, plaintive, and genteel. Her face and figure were suited to both ; 
for she is very handsome: with a face peculiarly so on the stage, and 
capable of great variety of expression. Though the outline of her features 
is decidedly tragic (almost Siddonian), yet she can relax them into the 
most enchanting smile,—(he might have added—or the most enchanting 
frown)—assume the character not merely of gaiety, but even of nidiserie, 
or arch simplicity. I consider her to be the last great singer heard in 
this country, whose name is likely to be recorded in musical annals; and 
soon after her departure, a new era began in our opera.’ 


We are surprised that our author scarcely mentions the name 
of Naldi. We are sensible of the superior charms of the treble 
voice ; but subtracting from Naldi’s merit all that should be de- 
ducted from it on this account, we must still assert our belief, that 
he was one of the first vocal performers in the Italian opera of 
England. He was thoroughly acquainted with Italian poetry, 
had exquisite taste and great humour: he was profoundly versed 
both in the theory—even the — theory—and the prac- 
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tice of music; he was gifted with a fancy that was never ex- 
hausted, and a judgment, which never failed. He was comic in 
the highest degree ; but never degenerated into buffoonery. His 
voice was a bari-tone; the sweetest perhaps, of the kind, that was 
ever heard ; his performances were strictly classical. No actor on 
any stage carried off the hearer, and made him think he beheld a 
scene of real life, more than Naldi; those who remember him in 
the Fanatico per Musica, will admit this character. We add that 
he wasa learned man, and a polite scholar—we loved and esteemed 
him when living, we lamented his death, and we feel great plea- 
sure in paying this tribute to his memory. 

Section VII. 1814—1823.—By musical amateurs this sec- 
tion will, perhaps, be found the most interesting part of the present 
publication. Our author notices in it, at some length, the change 
which has taken place within a few years, both in the poetry and 
the music of the opera. Its primary cause appears to have been 
the want of soprano singers; this rendered it necessary to assign 
the principal male characters to tenor performers, and sometimes, 
as in Mozart’s best operas, Don Giovanni and the Nozze di Figaro, 
to bass singers. This unavoidably had a great influence both in the 
poetry and the music of the opera. It also multiplied its choral 
parts. To the increase of these, Mozart also contributed by his 
introduction of what has been termed ‘‘ symphonious airs ” into his 
compositions. In these, the air incessantly passes from the voice 
to an instrumental part, and from this to another, or returns to 
the voice. This is infinitely pleasing to scientific hearers, but 
is caviare to the multitude! From this circumstance, the operas 
of Mozart may be thought to hold a middle place between the 
oratorio and the real Italian opera; but approaching, particularly 
in consequence of several simple melodies which he always brings 
with such effect into most of his operas, much nearer to the latter 
than to the former. The incessant performance of Handel’s ora- 
torios had prepared us for the innovation, and made it highly 
pleasing. The misfortune is, that the vocal parts of these choral 
strains are seldom executed perfectly, in time or tune, by all the 
performers. If we could have an adequate supply of soprano 
voices, it would be lawful to wish for a return to the old school; 
but till the supply arrives, matters, we apprehend, must remain in 
their present state. One of the greatest differences between the former 
operaand the present, is, that in the former, both the hero and heroine 
had treble voices: their duettos were therefore composed for two 
trebles ; in the modern operas, the hero necessarily has either a tenor 
or a bass voice; the construction of the duetto must, therefore, vary. 

We accord with our author in all he says in praise of Cam- 
porese ; even in Catalani’s most brilliant days, we preferred Cam- 
porese to her. Some foreigners have accused the English of 
2 want of a musical ear. Their admiration of Pacchierotti, Mar- 
chesi, Rubinelli, and Banti, and their long and_ persevering 
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attachment to Mara, seems to prove the contrary. It has been 
remarked, and we believe with truth, that foreign performers, both 
vocal and instrumental, improve during their residence in England ; 
that the English always select their musical favourites with judg- 
ment, that they applaud the right passages, and that an air of 
transcendant merit cannot be mentioned, which has not been dis- 
covered by them and stamped by their discriminating and con- 
tinuous approbation. 

‘Our author observes, in a note, that ‘many songs of old masters 
would be very indifferently sung by modern performers, not only on 
account of their difficulty, but their apparent facility : composers, 
when writing for a first rate singer, noted down only a simple 
tema with the slightest possible accompaniment; which, if sung as 
written, would be cold and insipid. It was left for the singer to 
fill up the outline, to give it light and shade; and all its graces 
and expression; which required not only a thorough sant 
of music, but the greatest taste and judgment.’ No one can 
more sensible than ourselves, how greatly it becomes us to be 
diffident when we differ from our author: but we must unequi- 
vocally protest against these positions ; we are convinced that a 
performer, whatever be the beauty of his voice, his power, his 
imagination, or his taste, generally injures the air by embel- 
lishments. We are confident that any addition to ‘‘ Comfort ye 
my people,’’—‘“ He was despised,”—‘ Verdi Prati,”—*‘ Que faro 
senza Euridice,”—‘‘ Mi donna, mi rende,’”—‘*‘ Chiari Fonti,” and 
a hundred other airs which might be mentioned, would always 
detract from their effect. In support of our assertion, we appeal to 
the practice of Mara, so completely chaste, with all her powers of 
embellishment. We must say with the bard, in his Ode to Simplicity, 


“‘ Though taste, though genius bless, 
To some divine excess, 
Faint ’s the cold work, ’till thou inspire the whole 
What each, what all supply, 
May court, may charm our eye, 


Thou, only thou, cans’t raise the melting soul.” 
Collins. 


Section. VIII. Thissection contains our author’s observations 
on English singing. We are contrapuntists enough to feel the jus- 
tice of the praise which he bestows on our cathedral music ; 
but we are decidedly of opinion, that the simple strains of the Evan- 
gelical Congregations, in which, when the music is choral, the 
performers of every part sung not only the same word, but the 
same syllable, are much better calculated to promote devotion, 
than the learned but complex music of the English cathedrals. Our 
author seems to think that this style of music is peculiar to the 
English ; but it existed equally in the cathedrals of Germany, 
and the Netherlands; and is exhibited in Marcello’s psalms in its 
highest perfection. ‘ 
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Of the English glee, our author speaks with quite as much re- 
verence as might be expected from him. May we not apply to 
it an expression of the late duke of Orleans, respecting port wine? 
A glass of the very finest port was put into his hands; he seemed 
to drink it with pleasure, ‘‘ Cest bien bon,” he said, ‘‘ mais ce n’est 
pas du vin.” As English glees are generally sung, would not a 
true Italian amateur, while he praised the performance ask, if it 
was singing ?—For many years the catch club did not admit treble 
voices to their table; what loss of effect, what sins against har- 
mony, necessarily resulted from the exclusion of them! Why are 
not Italian Madrigals more sung? Can there be a greater treat 
to a person who has the soul of harmony, than to hear those of 
Luca Marenzio, or Bononcini ? 

Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Bates are mentioned by our author in 
terms of the highest praise. The former was gifted with a finer 
voice, and a much greater degree of fire and imagination. Her 
articulation was singularly perfect. Mrs. Bates possessed all the 
merit which-our author ascribes to her ; but, when he says, that it 
was a ‘subject of regret that Mrs. Bates was not permitted to sing 
at the commemoration of Handel; for great as Mara was, Mrs. 
Bates’ performance would have been still finer,’ we must be per- 
mitted to doubt the justice of the observation. We read with 
great pleasure the encomium which our author passes on the late 
Mr. Bartleman; we, too, admired his energy and animation. His 
greatest exhibition was, “ Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus.” It was 
most impressive and sublime, still it was not singing; perhaps it 
was something better. He also chaunted with great effect, ‘‘O Lord, 
be merciful to me a sinner,” an air composed by Pergolesi, adapted 
to English words. But could any one who had heard, or who 
could imagine, it sung in Italian, and by an Italian first rate singer, 
endure to hear it performed by Bartleman? Should not our author 
have allowed more lines to, and bestowed greater praise on, Miss 
— and her enchanting correctness and simplicity? 

HE SUPPLEMENTARY SECTION is employed on the opera of 
1824, 1825, 1826. Here, our author presents us with a candid 
account of Velluti, of his peculiar style of singing, of the manner 
in which he was received, and of the effect which his performances 
produced on the audience. 

We wish our author had devoted a few words to one, whose per- 
formance on the favourite instrument of the present day cannot be 
too highly praised, Mr. John Cramer. We believe it is the univer- 
sal opinion of professors, that the world does not contain one whose 
performance on any instrument is so perfect as Mr. John Cramer’s 
on the Forte Piano. We must add, that none but those who 
have heard him perform Handel’s lessons, can have an adequate 
idea of the unrivalled excellence, either of the composer or the per- 
formance. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the very 
greatest treat that can be given to a real amateur. 
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We also wish our author had favoured us with his sentiments on 
Oratorios. We have long thought, that even when they are best 
performed, justice is not done to the choruses on account of the dis- 
sonance of the voices ; the trebles and the tenors almost always sing 
above, and the counter-tenors almost always sing below their proper 
pitch. We wish it were enjoined to the instrumental performers, not 
to force their instruments, and to the vocal performers not to strain 
their voices. Till this is done, the merit of these sublime composi- 
tious may be imagined, but they will not be adequately heard.— 
We hoped our author would have noticed the Royal Concert of 
Ancient Music ; and that he had hinted at their incessant repetition 
of some pieces, which, however excellent, the public have heard so 
often as to be completely tired of them; while the proprietors pos- 
sess an abundance of music, particularly of the genuine old Italian 
school, which every real amateur would delight to hear; but which 
are never or very seldom performed. We think he might have 
given some lines of useful admonition to the Philharmonics; to 
allow fewer solo-concertos ; and to provide better singers ?—In the 
present degraded state of the opera, would it not be very acceptable 
to the subscribers to the Philharmonic concert, that on each night, 
a portion of some favourite opera should be performed,—the vocal- 
ists reading their parts, as amateurs, from books ? ° 

Our author, towards the end of his work, makes some very just 
observations on the present traffic for boxes in the Opera House. 
We join him on reprobating it ; nothing can be less gentlemanly 
or less lady-like. ‘ Formerly’, says our author, ‘ every lady possess- 
ing a box, considered it as much her home as her house; and was 
sure to be found there; few missing any of the performances. If 
prevented from going, the loan of the box, and the gratuitous 
use of the tickets, was a favour always cheerfully offered and 
thankfully received,—as a matter of course, without any idea of 
payment.’ How very different is the actual dealing by too many 
of the proprietors with their boxes? Is not the practice to be 
lamented? 


‘From all the causes we have mentioned, concludes our author, the 
whole style of the Opera House is totally changed ; its audiences are of a 
different description, its comfort entirely lost. ‘The whole system is radi- 
cally bad, and nothing can restore the opera in this country to its former 
respectable and agreeable footing, or the performances to that excel- 
lence, which the public—paying so dearly, has aright to expect, but a 
total reformation;—an entire change of proprietors, of managers, of all 
parties connected with the theatre—I had almost said—hampered and 
embarrassed as it is, of the theatre itself,’ 


Here we conclude our account of this curious and interesting 
publication. The critical accuracy of the judgments passed by our 
author, on the various compositions and performers brought b 
him before his readers, shew him to be thoroughly acquainted wit 
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his subject, and to be gifted with more knowledge and taste, in all 

that relates to music, than generally falls tothe amateur. That the 

taste of the British public for music has increased, and has been 

someeonnly improved, within the last ten years, admits of no 
oubt. 

Our author notices the merit of the English opera: he predicts 
that, if the English opera continues to rise, and the Italian opera 
continues to fall, as they have lately done, the latter will lose its 
superiority, and both be on a level. We do not know whether we 
should wish that this prediction should be verified. 


Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Grecam Urbem. 


We do not wish England to become a musical nation; we 
lament to see the coal time and money thrown away by our 
countrymen on music. e are indignant to see them bestowed so 
unprofitably : if they must be thus profusely squandered, let us at 
least have for our money what we contract for. 

Our author concludes his publication, by recommending to the 
compassion of the public Miss Cecilia Davis, a performer eminent 


in her day: a miserable pittance, he informs us, of 20/. a year, is all 
she has to depend on for support. 


‘The most trifling donations, or smallest annual subscription, would 
save her from perishing from want ; and when it is considered, that she was 
not only at the head of her profession, but is our countrywoman, and the 
first who ever obtained perfection on an Italian stage, her case will appear 
one of uncommon hardship ; and a hope may be indulged, that some few 
persons into whose hands these pages may fall, will lend their charitable 


aid to relieve her distress, and cheer the short remainder of a life so nearly 
drawn to a close.’ 


Our author informs us, that her address is left with the publisher, 
and that subscriptions for her will be received by Messrs. Cocks and 
Biddulph, Charing Cross. With these sentences, highly honour- 
able to him, he concludes the work. We join him in recom- 
mending Miss Davis’s case to the public: we have often witnessed 
her performance; we beg leave to give our testimony to its 


excellence; and we know that through life she has been truly 
respectable. 





Art. X. Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States and 
Canada, in 1826; Illustrated by Plates: with Remarks on the present 
state of the American Navy. By Lieut. the Hon. Fred. Fitzgerald 
de Roos. 8vo. pp. 207. 12s. London: Ainsworth. 1827. 


AuTHoucu this isa pleasant book, written in a gay and gentle- 
man-like style, yet it must generally disappoint those who expect 
much from the pregnant promise of its title. Why is it called a 
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‘Personal Narrative?’ It was by such a phrase, that the Baron 
de Humboldt properly distinguished those volumes of his great 
work on Spanish America, which detailed his personal advehtures, 
from those which treated of the character and productions of the 
country. Lieutenant de Roos, however, would assuredly have had 
no occasion for resorting to any such distinction, even if his tour 
had been much more extended ; still less is he justified in adopting 
such a pompous title, when the fact is, that what he is pleased to 
term a ‘ Personal Narrative of Travels in the United States,’ con- 
tains nothing more than a journal of an excursion to that country, 
limited in point of time, to one month ; and in point of territory, to 
two or three provinces of the Union! It is just as if a John Bull 
went over in the steam-boat from Brighton to Dieppe, and after 
spending four weeks among the coast towns, returned and gave to 
the world his ‘‘ Personal Narrative of Travels in France.” 

{ We do not mean to say, that even his brief tour might not 
have furnished an intelligent officer, such as we hold Lieutenant de 
Roos to be, with materials for interesting observation and anecdote. 
As far as he was able to acquire such materials, he has not been defi- 
cient in industry, and toso much advantage has he used them, that 
we only regret that he had not time for accumulating more. But so 
many of his numbered days were employed in actual loco-motion, 
4 and so few opportunities did he enjoy for making himself acquainted 
with American society, that, with the exception of the American 
navy, concerning which he appears to have gained some authentic 
information, it would be unsafe to refer to his volume as an autho- 
rity upon any subject whatever. Always hurried, his views of 
men and manners, and institutions, were necessarily imperfect and 
superficial. Indeed, what could a traveller learn on subjects of 
such importance, who, during his journey of a month, had not per- 
haps been able to devote a single day to the study of them? 

Yet we find that there is scarcely an important topic connected 
with the social and political condition of the United States, upon 
which Lieutenant de Roos has not ventured to offer his opinion. 
He gives us his notions of the general feeling of the people of the 
United States towards England, with as much decision as if he 
had spent a whole life among them. We would gladly believe 
that that feeling was as kind and as friendly as he represents it to 

be, but we own we should like to know the fact from a more com- 
petent witness. He presents us also with general characteristics 
of the Americans, though it is impossible that he could have 
acquired any thing more than very loose notions concerning them. 
He appears to have dined with some two or three families in 
New York, and to have been at as many evening parties in that 
city, and in Washington; and with the usual disposition of travellers, 
to argue from a few particular premises to extensive conclusions, 
he has thought himself justified in speaking from these instances of 
the whole order of American society. He describes it as very pure 
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in its morals, respectable in its demeanour, and particularly hos- 
pitable and affable. We are disposed to admit the truth of his 
picture, but as it was impossible that he could have drawn it from 
nature, we must look elsewhere for the proof of the resemblance, 

Again, though his knowledge of the condition, and conse- 
quently, of the prospects, of the United States, was so extremely 
circumscribed, yet he fearlessly discusses the question, ‘* whether 
the Union is likely to be permanent?” It is obvious that he must 
have approached this important subject, under all the disadvan- 
tages which necessarily must embarrass any person, who has not 
deposited in his mind a single well ascertained datum concernin 
it. An excursion in a steam-boat from London to Richmond, 
would have rendered Lieutenant de Roos quite as well qualified 
to treat this question, as that which he appears to have performed. 

But how, indeed, could he be expected to speak with any autho- 
rity upon the future destinies of the United States, who appears 
not to have even read their constitution? He informs us (p. 21), 
that one of the subjects debated in the session of congress pre- 
ceding his visit, was a proposed alteration in the constitution, the 
object of which was, ‘ to rest the election of the president entirely 
in the people.’ ‘ By the present law,’ he adds, ‘every man in the 
United States has a vote, but to obtain the presidency, the first 
candidate must have more votes than all the rest put together; in 
default of this, the election devolves upon the representatives.’ It 
is obvious, that if it were true that ‘every man in the United 
States has a vote,’ it would be difficult to devise any scheme by 
which the election could be more entirely vested in the people. 
But the constitution, in fact, says no such thing. It is not an 
thing like the truth, that ‘every man in the United States has a 
vote’ for the election of the president. The law is this; each 
state appoints a number of electors, equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives to which the state may be entitled in 
the congress ; and the electors vote for the president. Thus, for 
instance, the state of New Hampshire appoints five or six electors ; 
Massachusetts ten or twelve; and so with the other states, accord- 
ing to their number of representatives and senators. The differ- 
ence between this system, and that imagined by Lieutenant de 
Roos, shews of itself with how much caution we should receive his 
statements, since upon a matter so notorious he has fallen into so 
extravagant an error. 

Yet we have said that his book is a pleasant production, and we 
are not disposed to retract that praise. As far as the work is con- 
versant with matters which fell underthe author’s personal observa- 
tion, there is no reason to doubt its accuracy, and there is every 
reason to be pleased with its sprightliness. We shall take leave 


to join him at Washington, or rather at George’s Town, the “ west 
end” of that capital. 


‘ At eight in the evening, we went to our party in George’s Town, which 
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had all the agreeable characteristics of an European assembly. Singing, 
and finally dancing, were the amusements of the evening. Every bod 
complained of the insufferable heat, but danced on notwithstanding; the 


_ American young ladies holding a very respectable competition with 


their European entertainers, in point of dress, beauty, and conversational 
owers. 

‘The next day (Sunday), a gentleman to whom we had been intro- 
duced, was so good as to call and take us to church; the building, which 
was small, was the only episcopal establishment in the city. We saw the 
president of the United States, and Mr. Rush, at their devotions. In 
manner and appearance, the clergyman bore a strong resemblance to Lis- 
ton, in the character of Mawworm. The Americans have altered, and I 
think not improved, some parts of the Liturgy. 

‘The sermon was worthy of the preacher; it treated of the oppression 
which the United States formerly endured while under the yoke of Eng- 
land, whese downfal, discomfiture, and damnation, he confidently pre- 
dicted. He referred to Young, whose poetry he quoted copiously, and 
then diverged into an impious allegory, which he fathered upon a 
Welsh curate. But as in no English church such allusions would be 
tolerated, I strongly suspected that the blasphemous absurdity was the 
produce of his own brain. I was sorry to learn that this man was consi- 
dered much superior to American preachers in general. 

‘ We afterwards paid some visits; one to a Virginian family. The 
gentleman’s daughter was considered a beauty and a great fortune, having 
nearly fifteen thousand dollars. 

‘From New York to the southward, the women are in general pale, 
with slight figures. The higher ranks resemble in manner the middling 
classes in England. It is long before the ear is reconciled to the nasal 
twang of their pronunciation, Politics and travelling form the usual 
topics of conversation, in which the ladies take an active part. The 
events of the last war, and the capture of Washington in particular, I 
found to be a frequent topic of conversation. —pp. 25—27. 


The mode of travelling in America by coaches, sometimes with, 
oftener without, springs, and by steamers, is so well known, that 
we make no apology for passing over all that relates to it. We 
next find our tourist at New York, where he appears to have 
exhausted four or five days of his limited time very pleasantly. 


‘ We had letters to persons composing the best society of the town, and 
such is the kindness and hospitality that prevail, that one introduction is 
sufficient to secure to an Englishman a general and cordial reception. 
Most unfortunately, we had arrived at an unpropritious season, when the 
heats of the summer had driven many of the inhabitants to the North. As 
there was no time to be lost, we delivered our letters ; and our first intro- 
duction to a New York family was, on our parts, impudent enough. 

‘ We inquired for the lady who presided over the house: she was not 
at home. What was to be done? Our time was too precious to be 
wasted in ceremony. We heard music. Was the young lady at home? 
Yes! The impulse was irresistible, and in we walked. We found an 
extremely fine and interesting-looking girl, who was uncommonly pleasing 
and communicative. She said that nearly every body was out of town; 
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but that her family would do all in their power to render our stay at New 
York agreeable, and would immediately set about to arrange some parties 
for our amusement. We afterwards discovered that she had not the 
slightest conception who we were, having forwarded our letter of introduc. 
tion to her sister. At New York, the character of an Englishman is a pass- 
port, and it was to this circumstance that we owed the facility of our en- 
trance, and the kindness of our reception.’—pp. 47, 48. 


So much for an introduction in America! Upon the part of our 
traveller and his companion, it must be owned that nothing could 
have been more cool than their entré. But it would really seem 
that society in America admits of a ‘‘ pretty considerable” latitude, 
to borrow a phrase from our author’s vocabulary. 


‘In American society, there is far less formality and restraint than is 
found in that of Europe; but I must observe, that notwithstanding the 
freedom of intercourse which is allowed, the strictest propriety prevails 
both in conversation and demeanour. It is not only permitted to young 
women, both married and single, to walk out in the morning’ without a ser- 
vant, but to be accompanied by a gentleman. Walking arm-in-arm is 
not generally customary, so that the pleasure of the excursion is frequently 
damped, when the streets are crowded, by being compelled to walk in the 

tter. 

a I had an opportunity of witnessing an instance of the cordial and unre- 
served communication which exists among the upper classes of this delight- 
ful city. During the course of a walk, which [ had the honour to take 
with a young lady, I happened to express a wish to see a celebrated beauty, 
whose charms I had heard frequently quoted. My companion imme- 
diately conducted me to her residence, and introduced me to her, although 
it was evident their acquaintance was very slight.’-—pp. 51, 52. 


We must extract two or three curious traits of American manners 
and phraseology, which are agreeably detailed by our author. 


‘I cannot omit this opportunity of mentioning another singular devia- 
tion from European habits. Having received a formal invitation to dinner 
from a “ citizen of credit and renown,” we repaired to his abode at the 
appointed hour, and sat down to dinner with a number of persons, amongst 
whom were some ladies. We were unacquainted with any of the party 
except our entertainer, and we were beginning to make some internal re- 
flections upon the strange appearance of things in general, when the unce- 
remonious manner of some of the guests withdrew the veil of mystery, and 
informed us that we were dining at a table d’hote. We were, however, 
treated with the greatest civility by the promiscuous party, who drank the 
king’s health out of compliment to our nation. 

‘The manners of the men, though they may appear rough and coarse to 
a fastidious observer, are cordial, frank, and open. Ithas been the fashion 
among travellers to accuse the Americans of an habitual violation of vera- 
city in conversation ; but, as far as my observation went, this accusation 
is without foundation. Their thirst for information might be construed, by 
a person disposed to criticise, into an inquisitiveness bordering upon imper- 
tinence, 

‘The manners of the women are so easy and natural, that they soon 
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dissipate the unpleasing impression which is generally excited at first by 
the drawl of their pronunciation, and the peculiarities of their idiom. 
Some of their expressions and metaphors are so singular, as to be nearly 
unintelligible, and lead to strange misconceptions. 

‘Upon one occasion, the conversation turned upon a lady who was 
described as being ‘‘ quite prostrated.” On inquiring what had happened 
to her, [ learned that being “ quite prostrated” was being very ill in bed. 

‘Many of their expressions are derived from their mercantile habits. A 
young lady, talking of the most eligible class of life from which to choose 
a husband, declared that, for her part, she was all for the commissions. 
This elicited from my companion, the major, one of his best bows, in the 
fond presumption that she alluded to the military profession—not at all ; 
the sequel of her conversation explained, but too clearly, that Commission 
Merchants were the fortunate objects of her preference.—pp. 53—55. 


It is not surprising that after the hospitable reception which 
Lieutenant de Roos experienced in New York, from both the 
i sexes, he should have formed a favourable opinion of the American 
> character in general. We very sincerely hope that his report may 
be found accurate, by all those of our countrymen who may here- 
after visit the United States. We shall not say one word which 
might impair the effect of his eulogy. 


‘ Nothing can be more unfounded than the notion which is generally 
entertained, that a feeling of rancour and animosity against England and 
Englishmen pervades the United States. I am at a loss to guess by what 
peculiar mark we are known; but it is certain that an Englishman is 
always distinguished at the very first glance by the Americans; and I beg 
to subscribe a grateful acknowledgment, that the discovery invariably en- 
sured to me civility, and frequently led to offices of kindness and goodwill. 

‘It has been too much the fashion with our press to sneer at these hard- 
headed Republicans. Though vilified in our journals, and ridiculed upon 
our stage, they will be found, upon a nearer inspection, to be brave, intelli- 
gent, kind-hearted, and unprejudiced: though impressed with an ardent, 
perhaps an exaggerated, admiration of their own country, they speak of 
others without envy, malignity, or detraction. Secure in their native 
strength, and intent upon the interests of the western world, they pay com- 
paratively but little attention to transatlantic politics; and though they 
laugh to scorn the notion of European aggression, they pity and lament the 
spirit in which it is frequently menaced.’—pp. 57—59. 


We would take leave to ask Lieutenant de Roos, how he can 
reconcile this passage with one which we find at page 106, where 
he describes the satisfaction which he felt upon his return to Nova 
Scotia. His words are these :— 


‘Never in my whole life did I more fully appreciate the benefits of our 
own good English customs, or feel in better humour with my country in ge- 
neral, than when I sat down in a clean parlour by myself, to the snug dinner 
prepared for me by the widow Wilcocks, landlady ofa comfortable inn in 
the good town of Windsor. How different from an American table d’héte ! 
where. you are deafened by the clamour, and disgusted by the selfish glut- 
tony of your companions; where you must either bolt your victnals, or 
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starve, from the ravenous rapidity with which every thing is despatched ; 
and where the inattention of the servants is only to be equalled by their 
insolence and familiarity. Soothed by civility to which I had been lon 


a stranger, and refreshed by the widow’s comfortable cheer, I set out for 
Halifax.’—pp. 106, 107. 


Thus we perceive the difference between a traveller’s first im- . 
pressions, and those which remain on the mind after a little 
experience. 

Short as was the period of our author’s visit to the United States, 
he appears to have found time for inspecting most of their dock 
yards, and for gaining some information concerning the actual state 
of their navy, which he presents in an official shape. The details 
would not much interest our readers; the result seems to be, that 
the strength of the American navy is by no means so formidable as 
we have been hitherto taught to expect. Our author is indebted 
to an unpublished pamphlet, on the importance of the Colonies, 
written by Mr. Haliburton, for a very able argument, the object of 
which is to shew, from the geographical character of the United 
States, that they are not inevitably destined to become a great 
maritime power. Those who think otherwise, found their opinion 
on the great extent of the American coast. But France and Spain 
have quite as many advantages in this respect, to which the former 
adds a vast population, and yet in point of maritime strength, 
England has nothing to fear from them. The more populous the 
United States become, the less likely are they to augment their 
naval power ; for the population will constantly tend westward, to- 
wards the interior states, and they will be actuated by the same 
dislike for a sea-life, which notoriously characterises the inhabitants 
of the interior provinces of France. There is some weight in the 
argument, but more we think in the practical difficulty which the 
government of the United States has experienced in providing sea- 
men. It has not the power of impressment—a power which, in a 
constitutional point of view, is indeed open to objections that, in 
America, never can be surmounted, but which it cannot be denied 
is a never-failing resource for the navy of England. 

There is one fact connected with the American navy, which it is 
useful to know; we give it in the author’s words. 


‘ A mistaken notion has gone abroad as to the Americans calling such 
ships as the Pennsylvannia, seventy-fours, which at first sight, and to one 
unacquainted with the reason, bears the appearance of intentional deception. 
But this is explained by the peculiar wording of the Act of Congress, by 
which a fund was voted for the gradual increase of the American navy. In 
it the largest vessels were described as seventy-fours ; but great latitude being 
allowed to the commissioners of the navy, they built them on a much more 
extended scale. The only official mode of registering these is as seventy- 
fours, but for all purposes of comparison, they must be classed according to 
the guns which they actually carry, and in this light they are considered by 
all liberal Americans.’—pp. 41, 42. 
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We deem it unnecessary to wae ie 3 our author on his re- 
turn through the Canadas. The chief “lions” of those colonies, 
the celebrated Falls of Niagara, have been often described, and 
every description and representation of them, which we have yet 
seen, fall immeasurably below those unrivalled wonders of nature. 
The lakes of Canada also furnish Lieutenant de Roos with matter 
both for his pen and pencil. Perhaps there is nothing peculiar to 
those lakes so curious as the ice-boat which glides over them, when 
they are frozen. 


‘It is about twenty-three feet in length, resting on three skates ; one 
attached to each end of a strong cross-bar, fixed under the fore-part, and 
the remaining one to the bottom of the rudder, which supports the stern of 
the vessel. Her mast and sail are similar to those of a common boat. 
Being placed on the ice when the lake is sufficiently frozen over, she is 
brought into play. Her properties are wonderful, and her motion is fear- 
fully rapid. She can not only sail before the wind, but is actually capable 
of beating to windward. It requires an experienced hand to manage her, 
particularly in tacking, as her extreme velocity renders the least motion of 
the rudder of the utmost consequence. A friend of mine, a lieutenant in 
the navy, assured me, that he himself last year had gone a distance of 
twenty-three miles in an hour: and he knew an instance of an ice-boat 
having crossed from York to Fort Niagara (a distance of forty miles) in 
little more than three quarters of an hour. This will be readily believed, 
when we reflect on the velocity which such a vessel must acquire when 
driven on skates before a gale of wind. These boats are necessarily pecu- 
liar to the lakes of Canada.’—pp. 142, 143. 


Lieutenant de Roos speaks with just approbation of the canals 
now in course of excavation in the Canadas, at the expense of the 
British government. We believe, with him, that they will tend 
materially, not only to the security of the Colonies, but also to 
the acceleration and increase of their prosperity. Those public 
works have been objected to by some persons at home, who really, 
although in parliament, appear to be utterly ignorant of the country, 
and of the purposes, which those works are so well calculated to 
serve. Our author joins in the expression of universal surprise and 
regret, with which the Canadians contemplate the proposed cession 
of Drummond’s Island to the Americans. ‘ Itis the key ofall com- 
munication between lakes Huron and Superior,’ and as we must 
presume the Colonial department to be fully aware of its import- 
ance, we cannot conjecture how such ameasure can be justified. 

It gives us great pleasure to find our author adding his testimony 
to the mass of evidence, of which the public is already in possession, 
shewing the great advantages which industrious emigrants may 
obtain in the Canadas. Under the present intelligent and active 
Colonial administration, it is clear that those settlements have 
already advanced very rapidly in the career of improvement. 
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Art. XI. Olgiati, Tragedia di S. B. Testa. 8vo. Londra: Rolandi 
1827. 


TRAGEDY is to poets, what historical composition is to writers in 
prose. Both these important branches of literature require their 
aspirants to possess, in an equal degree, an exactness of judgment, 
and a purity of taste, as well asa consummate knowledge of the 
world, and of man in his general and in his particular state. But 
while young authors in most instances avoid the laborious task ‘of 
history, as implying a degree of patient investigation, and previous 
application to study, not always congenial to the vivacity and 
restlessness of youth, they frequently expose themselves with blind 
temerity to the arduous task of the composition of tragedy, relying 
no doubt on the energy of their powers, and fondly believing, that 
the warmth of their imaginations will supply every defect, and 
secure their triumph in this difficult enterprise. From this ill- 
age expectation arise the numerous shipwrecks of literary 
ame, on the rocks and quicksands of the drama, and the frequent 
failures of success, as usual, dispose the public to look upon the 
art with some degree of contempt. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the tragedy which is the 
subject of the present article, it will be necessary to unfold the 
transaction which constitutes the subject of it, such as it is related 
by Machiavel, Sismondi, and the other historians of Italy, and 
such as the poet himself has thought proper to represent it. 

Taleazzo Sforza, a man of blood and violence, had obtained the 
superiority at Milan. He was a tyrannical and profligate character, 
immersed in every crime and vice, and guilty of the most enormous 
excesses. He had reduced the country to a state of degrading 
slavery, had become absolute master of the lives and fortunes 
of the citizens, and had trampled their honour in the dust. He 
took a delight in mortifying the most distinguished families for the 
indulgence of his brutal passions, and moreover, with the depraved 
and malignant motive, of divesting them of the conscious Piss 
resulting from purity of morals and virtue. He drove his own 
mother from his presence; and, amidst other enormities, he was 
accused by his contemporaries of having procured her death by 
poison. Surrounded by his guards and accomplices, who were 
always at hand to execute his orders, he made his court a theatre 
of sanguinary violence, and depraved debauchery. At this crisis, 
three young men belonging to the noble families of Visconti, Lam- 
pugnani, and Olgiati, determined to rid their country of this mon- 
ster. In addition to the general evils of his sway, they had per- 
sonal injuries of their own to revenge, as the tyrant had dishonoured 
the sister of Visconti, and was contemplating the same affront to 
the sister of Olgiati, whom the author supposes to have been be- 
trothed to Lampugnani. The poet also introduces deputies from 
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the different states of Italy, whom he represents as repairing to 

Milan in order to engage in the conspiracy. The plan agreed 

upon, was, that Sforza should be stabbed in the church of St. 

Stephen, on the very day on which, according to ancient usage, he 

was to celebrate the festival of the Protomartyr, with the utmost 
omp and solemnity. 

The intended murder took place, but with respect to the conspi- 
rators, two of them were immediately put to death by the populace 
that rose in defence of the despot, and the head of the third fell 
by the axe of the executioner, while the heir of Sforza ascended 
the throne in regular succession without any obstacle, and every 
thing else proceeded in the usual established mode. 

As the basis of this action is substantiated in the history of 
those times, the question is now, whether it admits any degree of 
dramatic interest ; for although every thing that is poetical is true, 
yet the converse is not established, that every thing that is true is 
always poetical. The death of Cesar has been the subject of many 
tragedies, and he, too, was a tyrant who fell a prey to a band of 
resolute and intrepid conspirators. But Brutus and Cassius were 
important personages ; they belonged to the senate of the republic ; 
they were men of mature age and intellect, possessing 2 high de- 
gree of credit and influence with the Roman people. They had 
victorious legions at their call, and a population that had not yet 
imbibed the infectious contagion of servitude. 

As such, they succeeded in restoring the liberties of Rome, and 
if the cause fell with them, it was the result of the chances of war, 
and on-a theatre remote from Italy. This point is so clearly esta- 
blished, that Anthony, who was a partizan of Cesar, was compelled 
to have recourse to the utmost artifice and cunning, in order to di- 
vide the people from the army, and to form a faction in favour of 
Octavius. Shakspeare was fully sensible of the importance of 
that fatal crisis, when he put forth all the resources of his mighty 
genius, and composed that wonderful speech to be put into the 
mouth of the warlike Anthony, with a view to throw the band of 
conspirators into the shade, under the plausible pretext of paying 
the last tribute to the murdered dictator. From all these circum- 
stances, result the splendour and importance of this theatrical per- 
formance, which excites the suprise of the spectators, and strikes 
them with terror, astonishment, and admiration. 

In Olgiati, on the contrary, the conspirators are three young 
men, without any influence or consideration, or any strong party 
connected with them. Their object is only to kill the tyrant, and 
they give themselves no concern about the consequences, either as 
affecting themselves, or their country. The catastrophe of the 
piece proves the propriety of this assertion ; for after the execution 
of their plot, not a soul engages in their defence, or allows them to 
survive for a single moment the courageous exploit which they had 
carried into effect. It must be acknowledged, however, that Lam- 
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pugnani intimated that he would collect some of the labourers em- 
loyed on his estate, and bring them with him into the church of 
t. Stephen; but it appears that he did not succeed in musterin 
them together, or that these poor rustics, armed probably only with 
their pitch-forks, took to flight at the first symptoms of tumult, 
and left him in the lurch. At all events, they afforded no assis- 
tance to their chieftains, or offered any resistance to the satellites 
of the tyrant, while the three conspirators, who were rather quar- 
relsome by nature, since they were ever ready to come to blows about 
trifles, were not patiently reconciled afterwards, and scarcely found 
means to agree on the time and place of attack upon the monster, 
separating to ratify, on the following night, their intended exploit 
before a more solemn assembly. So far the business of the piece 
resembies the sports of children, and is, by-the-bye, a fair object for 
criticism, since, if it is deficient in dramatic dignity, it is at fast 
founded on real history. The author, however, has taken care to add 
some circumstances out of his own head, in order, as it were, to con- 
vince us by some solid proofs that his conspirators were complete 
fools. He supposes that Olgiati’s father deprived his son of his 
arms, his horse, and his books. A very pleasant resolution, 
indeed ; for if he intended his son for the military profession, and 
if he wished him to be a philosopher, he should have left him 
his arms and books. But he deprives him of both,’ without assign- 
ing any reason; and, consequently, we must imagine that he con- 
sidered his son to be a great simpleton, fit only to be chastised as a 
schoolboy, who is deprived of his playthings when he has mis- 
behaved, or neglected his task, or his rudiments. But as Olgiati is 
the hero of the piece, it would have been decent to suppress this 
episode, as tending to degrade him in the most obvious manner. 
ly his mother interposes in his favour, and obtains the re- 
storation of the arms only. Olgiati is delighted with the result of 
her interposition; he arms himself as for the field of battle, and 
prepares to set forth, telling his mother that he was going to pass 
the evening in the company of some young ladies, asa prelude, or 
preliminary step to marriage, since she had hinted to him the pro- 
priety of such a measure. In this case, he had every reason to equip 
himself in arms, because he was actually repairing to the assembly 
of the conspirators ; but, at all events, he paid a high compliment 
to the good sense and discernment of his mother, and flattered 
himself that he had persuaded her to believe, that when a young 
man intends to pass the evening in the company of young ladies, 
he should previously arm himself cap-a-pie. | 
The tyrant, Sforza, as he is represented in this tragedy, is prin- 
cipally attended by two faithful courtiers; the one, an old pre- 
ceptor, who is a sort of Seneca; and the other, a young libertine, 
who is the Narcissus of this Milanese Nero. He gives orders to 
the latter, to repair by night to the house of Olgiati, to carry off 
his sister, and conduct her to his palace with her brother, in order 
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that he might dishonour the one, and put the other to an ignomi- 
nious death. It happened that the brother was not at home on the 
occasion, but the order was strictly executed with respect to the 
sister. When she appeared before Sforza, he loaded her with 
threats and imprecations, and handed her over to his guards, to be 
detained and confined at his disposal. It turns out, that Visconti, 
one of the conspirators, was on duty that night at the palace, and 
aa the means of escape for the princess, who returned to 

er father’s house. But how, in so delicate a conjuncture, could 
he manage to corrupt the guards who were devoted to the service 
of their master, and who must have been convinced that they 
should pay with their heads for any omission of duty, or disobedi- 
ence to his will? This is a difficulty not easily solved. But we for- 
bear to comment, and we leave the obvious reflection on the sub- 
ject to any man who may have been, for once in his life, placed 
under the pangs of a cruel and arrogant oppressor. 

Visconti, however, after performing this exploit, quits his 
post ; (perhaps at that time such a proceeding was permitted, and 
allowed to escape without punishment), and goes to the assembly 
of delegates, who were already discussing the means of promoting 
their lan The convening of such a meeting is rather an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, both in its principles and results, and re-+ 
quires a little notice to be taken of it. It is not easy to imagine 
how three young men, who seem to have been totally destitute of 
influence in their own country, could have prevailed on the other 
states of Italy to send deputies to Milan, on a matter of so much 
peril and hazard as a traitorous conspiracy. How could these de- 
puties, embarked in such desperate designs, find their way to- 
gether to the city, without exciting the suspicions of the despot, 
who watched with the eyes of Argus over his own security, and 
had his spies in every direction, especially as among these deputies 
is an archbishop of Pisa, as representative of the Pope, and a Ve- 
netian senator, who belonged to the renowned Council of Ten, 
whose terrific authority is so notorious in modern history. It ap- 
pears strange that, in a small city like Milan, which must, of 
course, at that period, have been filled with spies and assassins, a 
numerous assembly could have been held, without an account of it 
coming to the ears of the numerous agents of power. Neither is 
it very evident what was the object of the assembled deputies, for 
the Venetian plainly condemns the idea of a conspiracy, and con- 
sequently ought to have had no share in the meeting; and the 
other deputies, though they approved of the plot, took no part in 
its execution. The deputy from the republic of S. Marino, who is 
a garrulous old gentleman, amused the audience by reciting the ex- 
ploits of his youth, and proposed some very wise laws for their 
adoption, after the fall of the tyrant, but declared, at the same time, 
without any circumlocution, that neither his country nor himself 
would afford any assistance to the conspirators. In short, the 
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catastrophe of the tragedy, the momentous period of the attack upon 
the tyrant, is not shared by these gentlemen, who did not even a 
r.in the church where the conspiracy was to burst forth on the 
ollowing day. It seems, therefore, that this grand piece of ma- 
chinery has been introduced solely for the purpose of making a 
display of patriotic eloquence, and amusing the audience with a 
brilliant scene, which is both ill-judged an ill-placed. Besides, 
nothing comes to light in this assembly but what had been previ- 
ously arranged by the three conspirators, and the council separated 
in good order, without any addition to the original plot. 

In the meantime, Sforza, buried in the interior of his palace, 
became the prey of contending passions and remorse. Nobody 
ventured to approach him. From the consciousness of his nu- 
merous crimes arose no tumult in his heart, till the day before 
his fall and ruin. He was surrounded by his most intimate 
courtiers, among whom is a bishop of Como, who appears no 
where else in the piece. The tyrant, seized by a sort of delirium, 
acknowledges to have poisoned his own mother, whose blood 
spectre seems to pursue, and to torment him. This resembles the 
introduction of the furies in the Aristodemus of Manti. The 
worthy bishop appears to be inspired by a prophetic phrenzy ; he 
ascends the mysterious tripod, and while he acknowledges the 
guilt of Sforza, he foretels in a fine flow of lyric verse, that heaven 
at last deigns to cast an eye of clemency and compassion on the 
guilty ruler—that it pardons him every thing, and promises him 
felicity and consolation for the future. This prediction was un- 
doubtedly inspired by some supernatural power, because Sforza, in 
order as it were to experience its beneficial effects, was stabbed in 
the chest on the following day. But favourable as this flight 
of prophecy might seem to appear, it raised a storm in the breast 
of the despot, so as to excite him to attempt the life of the bishop, 
who escapes terrified out of breath, and appears no more upon the 
stage. This episode is a palpable imitation of the Saul of Alfieri, 
when he breaks out into terms of violence and bitterness against 
the high priest who was his enemy, and who announced nothing but 
misery and ill-bodings to that prince. The Jewish priest hada 
sort of claim to prophetic inspiration; but the worthy bishop of 
Como does not go quite so far; the author does not venture to 
invest him with the power of truly predicting extraordinary events, 
though if he had done so, we should not have been surprised at his 
adoption of so vulgar an expedient, under the expectation that it 
would throw an air of novelty over his piece, and interrupt for a 
while its heavy, listless langour. Once, indeed, the bishop lets 
fall the word parricide, but it is only from what Sforza had 
himself acknowledged in the presence of all his courtiers. But 
as to his false prophecies, far from adding to the dignity of the 
tragedy, they tend to lower it, and to stamp the character of the 
bishop himself with a melodramatic, if not a ludicrous oe an 
It may, perhaps, be urged, that they were intended by the author 
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to make the tyrant more confident in his safety: but they accom- 
plish no such object. With respect to the merits of this scene, 
it need only be said, that it might be safely suppressed, without 
any injury to the piece. 

In the meantime the fatal day appears; the feast of St. Stephen 
is celebrated with all the pomp which usually attended it from 
time immemorial. But Sforza hesitates to appear at church, 
according to his original resolution. He is agitated by the most 
frightful apprehensions, imagining that the approaching fes- 
tival is to be his last day. His doubts, indeed, rested on no 
solid foundation. Cesar himself had dismal forebodings of a 
similar nature, because the conspiracy of Brutus was nearly public 
at Rome, and a soothsayer had warned Cesar against the Ides of 
March, and he was himself apprehensive of some opposition in the 
senate. But while all Italy is supposed to be engaged in a con- 
spiracy against Sforza, this prince was the only person who enter- 
tained no suspicions on this subject. His apprehensions must, 
therefore, be attributed to the inspiration of some spirit that pro- 
bably wished to open his eyes in order to save the life of so me- 
ritorious a personage. However, the exhortations of his courtiers 
reanimated his spirits, and Sforza, after embracing his children, 
proceeded to the church with all the solemnity usual on such an 
occasion. 

It will be recollected, that the sister of Me om had previously 
escaped from the palace by the assistance of Visconti, on the eve 
of the festival, and the intended plot. It might naturally be 
imagined that the parents, delighted at finding her restored 
to them in perfect safety, and delivered from irreparable dishonour, 
would have removed her from Milan, or confined her in some 
secret cavern from the light of the sun. But this is a pure mis- 
conception; the young lady had scarcely returned to her apart- 
ment, when she engages for a short time at her toilet, and then 
repairs to the church, in company with her mother. One might 
be tempted to suspect that she repented of her delivery, and that, 
in unison with her mother, she was sighing for a second abduc- 
tion ; for it would be absurd to suppose that Sforza and his satel- 
lites, seeing her at church, decked out in finery, while they 
imagined she was in the palace, would not have seized her a se- 
cond time, were it only to revenge the insult offered to the sovereign, 
by her returning home in direct opposition to his authority. This 
inconsistency must, however, admit of an excuse. The poet stood 
in need of these two ladies to vent their pathetic exclamations 
over the expiring bodies of their friends, who were destined to be 
slaughtered in the moment of success, and this task they performed 
with wonderful ability. The long expected thunder bursts forth ; 
Sforza, on his arrival in the church, falls by the hands of the three 
conspirators, while the populace indignant at thus losing their 
favourite Marcus Aurelius, rise in a mass, and joining with the 
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satellites of the tyrant, strangle two of the conspirators who were 
destitute of support and protection, and give over the third into 
the hands of the public executioner ; while the tragedy concluded 
amidst the shrieks and lamentations of women and children. 

Thus it is that the characters are destitute of dramatic interest, 
and have no ultimate scope in view. Visconti is described as an 
aristocrat, (but there is no contention, in the tragedy, between the 
opposite factions of plebeians and noblesse), and with this turn of 
sentiment, he takes part in a conspiracy which might, or might not, 
be favourable to aristocratical claims and pretensions. For if we de- 
prive him of his elegant effusion, in which he declares his contempt 
of a national parliament composed of the rabble, his actions 
possess no aristocratical tendency ; which trait in his character is 
only introduced as a random touch of the poet’s pencil. On the 
other hand, Olgiati is described as a zealous religionist, which is a 
character directly opposite to that of a conspirator engaged in 
a plot that is entirely of a political complexion. We do not 
mean to say, that a conspirator must be destitute of religious 
feelings ; but in a dramatic composition, the characters ought not to 
be arbitrary, or conventional, as they ought to bring about, with a 
corresponding degree of dignity and importance, the final catas- 
trophe of the piece. Should a poet, for example, introduce the 
death of Henry IV. on the stage, he would be justified in de- 
scribing Ravaillac as labouring under the most violent impulses of 
fanaticism, as that furious enthusiast had engaged in his murderous 
enterprise from religious motives, and armed himself with a dagger 
to stab a prince whom he considered as the enemy of his faith. 
It would be characteristic in him, before he attempted the life 
of the best of French kings, to exhibit a passionate, nay even 
a frantic, devotion to the forms of his religion. His character 
would then be consistent and complete; it would correspond 
exactly with the correct axiom of Horace, simplex et unum. But 
such an intermixture of religious feeling is quite irrelevant in 
Olgiati; for this reason, that Sforza, however criminal and exe- 
cent he may be in other respects, never betrays any hostility to 
religion on the ground of principle ; on the contrary, he is always 
surrounded by priests; not like Richard III., in nidicule of the 
superstitions of the people, but from motives of fear, weakness, and 
credulity. Inthe present instance, it would answer every judicious 
purpose in the conduct of the tragedy, to describe Olgiati as 
actuated by the spirit of liberty and revenge alone. 

With respect to religion, it is a matter of just surprise with us, 
that the author, in the midst of the maxims and precepts of wis- 
dom which he frequently puts into the mouth of his personages, 
repeatedly introduces the name of God. God is invoked al- 
most in every page by various characters, and St. Ambrose, St. 
Stephen, as well as the other patron saints of Milan, are by no 
means forgotten or passed by. But it may be observed, that the 
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moral of a tragedy ought to be deduced from the nature of the 
action, and not from the sentiments of the dialogue, which by 
being interlarded with philosophical reflections, becomes tedious 
and turgid, and consequently divested of the charms of nature; and 
religious sentiments should not find place except when necessity and 
propriety demand them, and not for the purpose of converting them 
into an intolerable abuse. To act otherwise involves a writer in 
absurdity, and introduces a heterogeneous combination of Seneca 
and Tartuffe. 

To flatter youth in the extreme, is to do it the most serious in- 
jury ; and such would be our answer to those who would exclaim 
against the severity of our criticism. We by no means wish to 
discourage a young man, who, for the first time engages in so 
perilous an undertaking as theatrical composition; but we are 
desirous to enable him to do better, by suggesting to him that it 
is not sufficient to discover, in the perusal of history, a conspiracy, 
a revolution, a murder, or a suicide, or in short, any calamity 
whatsoever, and then to imagine that he can make a tragedy out of 
such materials. This elevated department of poetry indispensably 
requires dignity in the subject, unity in the arrangement, coherence 
in the parts, and splendour, pomp, and moral utility in the drift 
and tendency of the piece. It requires the characters to be strongly 
marked, the incidents to lead to interesting situations, the dia- 
logue to display the power of the passions, and that every cir- 
cumstance should be arranged in such a manner as to determine, 
and accelerate with progressive rapidity, the principal action to- 
wards its final catastrophe. When the subject does not possess 
intrinsic grandeur in itself, with reference to the issue of the event— 
when the plan is disfigured by episodes unconnected with the prin- 
cipal object—when the characters are conceived at random, and 
drawn almost at variance with the fundamental idea of the piece— 
when the dialogue quits the path of natural sentiment to expatiate 
in the wilds of incoherent reflections, bearing the aspect of an aca- 
demical dissertation—when the plot, in short, by being divested 
of every dignity and moral utility, unfolds itselfin a manner to 
deaden sensibility, and provoke to somnolency, we then think 
ourselves entitled to conclude that such a composition is no 
tragedy. Nor will it be sufficient to reply to us, with a tone of 
dogmatic prepossession, that it is not tragedy, it is truth. But 
the truths ai belong to the understanding are different from 
those which result from the imagination ; the former are immersed 
in realities, the latter expand themselves in the ideal world ; the 
former are all sufficient in themselves, and possess a degree of 
independence totally complete and absolute ; the latter combine 
to form a whole which conceals the parts of cohesion and succes- 
sion that assimilate them into one uniform mass. In a-word, it is 
sufficient for the former to be truths, but it is absolutely necessary 
to the latter to be beauties. 
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These observations we hazard with the more confidence, as the 
author of the present tragedy seems to us to possess very pro- 
mising poetical talents. His versification is, in general, splendid, 
harmonious, and elaborate, and his diction has the gift of perspi- 
cuity, and propriety of style. The sentiments, considered in the 
abstract, are bold and energetic, and afford proofs of a vivid ima- 
gination. He is a perfect master of his.own language, and seems 
to adopt the style and manner of the great masters, Dante in par- 
ticular, than whom he could find no better model. He evidently 
possesses a portion of the sacred fire, and that liberality of opinion, 
which is alone capable of exciting a generous enthusiasm, as 
well as tender and powerful emotions. If, in addition to these 
qualities, characteristic of the true poet, he would endeavour to 
acquire more profound and various knowledge, especially respecting 


the tragic art, we are fully convinced that in his future essays he 
will meet with success. 





Art. XII. Personal Sketches of his own times; by Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, &c. &c. &c. 
2 vols., 8vo. 28s. London: Colburn. 1827. 


It would be unfair to treat this work as one of importance. It 
was intended by the author as a ‘ trifle :’ the preparation of it for- 
med ‘the pastime of his winter evenings,’ and if it serve to amuse 
his readers, its object would seem to be answered. Considering 
that all manner of people have lately taken to the trade of memoir- 
writing, there is no reason why an Irish admiralty judge should 
not venture a little in the same line, particularly as the said judge 
is in no small degree indebted to the public, since he receives a 
salary from them, for which he has hitherto made no substantial 
return. We believe that very soon after he was raised to the bench, 
he became a citizen of the world, limiting his excursions in the 
time of war, to Jersey and Guernsey ; and since the peace, extend- 
ing them to France, his principal residence having been for some 
years at Boulogne sur mer. 

We own that we looked through these volumes, with some 
degree of curiosity, for something like an explanation of the causes 
which ied Sir Jonah Barrington to adopt this system of voluntary 
banishment from his native country; the more so as his judicial 
duties cannot be discharged by deputy. But we looked im vain. 
The matter is still wrapped in a mystery which we cannot pene- 
trate. Sometimes he approaches it, asif he meant to throw upon 
it the full light of day, but as often does he pass away to another 
topic ; and so well does he play his card with the courteous reader, 
that no such person would ever dream of asking him a question on 
the subject. | 

We cannot but fancy that this sort of personal mystery, which 
has been prolonged through a considerable portion of the author's 
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existence, had some small share of influence upon the plan of his 
work. Had he given a memoir or even reminiscences of his own life, 
he would have been bound in some measure to follow the order of 
his years, and no considerable hiatus could be left in his chronology, 
without giving rise to speculations upon its cause. But ‘ Personal 
sketches of his own times,’ afforded him all possible latitude as to 
dates, of which he has not failed to avail himself to the fullest 
extent. Anecdotes follow each other, without any regard to method 
or connection ; events are related in the same chapter, which hap- 
pened at an interval of twenty or thirty years from each other, and 
under the shelter of this confusion the author treats those subjects 
only which are most agreeable to his recollection. Hence his 
work abounds in that very convenient rhetorical figure called retz- 
cence, more than most productions of the kind which we have ever 
seen. 

The author most probably imagined that he had provided a de- 
fence against this charge, by ingenuously mentioning the scheme 
which he says he pursued in constructing his work. From a trunk 
full of memoranda, he informs us that he took at random such 
papers as came first to hand, to the amount of the two volumes ; 
the remainder he still keeps locked up. If this account must be 
believed to the letter, then we can only say that Sir Jonah’s 
lottery system allows of a grain or two of discretion—under the rose. 

Taking these sketches, however, in the spirit in which they were 
intended by the author, we must do him the justice to say, that 
there are many of them highly amusing. We allude particularly 
to those which relate to Sir Beores early life, and indeed to the 
whole of the time he spent in Ireland. Several of these it is impos- 
sible to read with any tolerable degree of gravity. We may have 
our misgivings occasionally as to the precise truth of some, and 
the colouring of others, but we do not know that strict historical 
accuracy is absolutely essential to this species of composition. If 
it were, we apprehend that the story of the Irish peasant who cut 
off his own head, and some half dozen similar episodes, must be 
taken as of “ uncertain authority.” But the sketches which he 
gives of rural life in Ireland some forty years ago, all that he tells 
of the nocturnal disorders practised about that time by the Dublin 
collegians, his delineations of some of his most celebrated contem- 
poraries at the bar and in the Irish House of Commons, and his 
anecdotes of Irish duels, are not only correct and just, but marked 
by genuine traits of humour. Here Sir Jonah Barrington shines 
in his native element. Though not aspiring to be ranked with 
Curran at the bar, or with Grattan in parliament, yet he appears 
to have been in both spheres, a man of rather showy talents. 
Having the good fortune to have been “ well born,” he was always 
in the best society which Ireland afforded, and we understand he 
rendered himself generally acceptable by his pleasant manners and 
cheerful spirits, wherever he appeared. Strange to say, though a 
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high tory, his political opinions made him no enemies in a count 
whtte the government, never popular, was absolutely detested at 
the period he speaks of :—stranger still, though patronized by the 
castle, from his first entrance into his profession, and though hold- 
ing a treasury seat in the Irish House of Commons, he opposed the 
Union! Was this from principle, or was it because he was not 
made, as he expected to be, Solicitor General? Or did it spring 
from that spirit of eccentricity, which appears to have lent a pecu- 
liar hue to every part of his life? 

But we shall question Sir Jonah no farther. We shall content 
ourselves with transcribing a few of his sketches, which as the 
follow no recognised order, we shall take just as the volumes 
chance to open. Begin we with the portrait—and a very curious 
one it is—of Michael Lodge, our author’s earliest instructor. 


‘I never shall forget his figure !—he was a tall man with thin legs and 
great hands, and was generally biting one of his nails whilst employed in 
teaching me. The top of his head was half bald: his hair was clubbed 
with a rose-ribbon; a tight stock, with a large silver buckle to it behind, 
appeared to be almost choaking him : his chin and jaws were very long— 
and he used to hang his under jaw, shut one eye, and look up to the 
cieling, when he was thinking or trying to recollect any thing. 

‘Mr. Michael Lodge had been what is called a Matross in the artillery 
service. My grandfather had got him made a guager; but he was turned 
adrift for letting a poor man do something wrong about distilling. He 
then became a land-surveyor and architect for the farmers :—he could 
farry, cure cows of the murrain, had numerous secrets about cattle and 
physic, and was accounted the best bleeder and bone-setter in that 
pa of which healing accomplishments he exercised gratis. He 
was also a famous brewer and accountant—in fine, was every thing at 
Cullenagh: steward, agent, caterer, farmer, sportsman, secretary, clerk to 
the colonel as a magistrate, and also clerk to Mr. Barret as the parson: 
but he would not sing a stave in church, though he’d chant indefatigably 
in the hall. He had the greatest contempt for women, and used to beat 
the maid-servants ; whilst the men durst not vex him, as he was quite 
despotic! He had a turning-lathe, a number of grinding-stones, and a car- 
penter’s bench, in his room. He used to tin the saucepans, which act he 
called chymistry ; and I have seen him, like a tailor, putting a new cape 
to his riding-coat! He made all sorts of nets, and knit stockings; but 
above all he piqued himself on the variety and depth of his learning. 

‘ Under the tuition of this Mr. Michael Lodge, who was surnamed the 
‘‘ wise man of Cullenaghmore,” I was placed at four years of age, to 
learn as much of the foregoing as he could teach me in the next five years : 
at the expiration of which period he had no doubt of my knowing as 
much as himself, and then (he said), I should go to school ‘ to teach the 
master.” 

‘ The idea of teaching the master was the greatest possible excitement to 
me; and as there was no other child in the house, 1 never was idle, but 
was as inquisitive and troublesome as can be imagined. Every thing was 
explained to me; and I not only got on surprisingly, but my memory was 
found to be so strong, that Mr. Michael Lodge told my grandfather, half 
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learning would answer me as well as whole learning would another child. 
In truth, before my sixth year, | was making a very great hole in Mr. 
Lodge’s stock of information (fortification and gunnery excepted), and I 


verily believe he only began to learn many things himself when he com- 
menced teaching them to me.’—vol. i., pp. 52—54. 


In Ireland, as well as in other parts of the world, old customs 
have been long on the decline. The old men call this change 
degeneracy ; the young, civilization. We have heard some of the 
former class stoutly maintain, that all the new inventions which 
have been applied to the wants of society within the last thirty years, 
have not added one jot to the general improvement of the coun- 
try, but that on the contrary, they have changed the once “merry 
England,” into a nation of incessant toil, bordering on slavery. 
Be this as it may, there is no disputing that the times have won- 
derfully changed both here and in Ireland, though whether for the 


better, or the worse, those must decide who read the following 
account of a real Irish carousal. 


‘Close to the kennel of my father’s hounds, he had built a small cot- 
tage, which was occupied solely by an old huntsman, his older wife, and 
his nephew, a whipper-in. The chace, and the bottle, and the piper, 
were the enjoyments of winter; and nothing could recompense a suspen- 
sion of these enjoyments. 

‘My elder brother, justly apprehending that the frost and snow of 
Christmas might probably prevent their usual occupation of the chace, 
determined to provide against any listlessness during the shut-up period, 
by an uninterrupted match of what was called “ hard going,” till the wea- 
ther should break up. 

‘A hogshead of superior claret was therefore sent to the cottage of old 
Quin the huntsman; and a fat cow, killed, and plundered of her skin, 
was hung up by her heels. All the windows were closed to keep out the 
light. One room, filled with straw and numerous blankets, was destined 
for a bed-chamber in common ; and another was prepared as a kitchen for 
the use of the servants. Claret, cold, mulled, or buttered, was to be the 
beverage for the whole company ; and in addition to the cow above men- 
tioned, chickens, bacon, potatoes, and bread, were the only admitted 
viands, Wallace and Hosey, my father’s and my brother’s pipers, and 
Doyle, a blind, but a famous fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, 
which it was determined should continue till the cow became a skeleton, 
and the claret should be on the stoop. 

‘ My two elder brothers ;—two gentlemen of the name of Taylor (one 
of them afterwards a writer in India);—a Mr. Barrington Lodge, a 
rough songster ;—Frank Skelton, a jester and a butt; Jemmy Moffat, the 
most knowing sportsman of the neigbourhood ;—and two other sporting 
gentlemen of the county,—composed the permanent bacchanalians. A 
few visitors were occasionally admitted. 

‘As for myself, 1 was too unseasoned to go through more than the first 
ordeal, which was on a frosty St. Stephen’s day, when the ‘‘ hard goers” 
partook of their opening banquet, and several neighbours were invited, to 


honour the commencement of what they called their “ shut up pilgrim- 
age,” 
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‘The old huntsman was the only male attendant; and his ancient 
spouse, once a kitchen-maid in the family, now somewhat resembling the 
amiable Leonarda in Gil Blas, was the cook ; whilst the drudgery fell to the 
lot of the whipper-in. A long knife was prepared to cut collops from the 
cow ; a large turf fire seemed to court the gridiron; the pot bubbled up 
as if proud of its contents, whilst plump white chickens floated in crowds 
upon the surface of the water; the simmering potatoes, just bursting their 
drab surtouts, exposed the delicate whiteness of their mealy bosoms; the 
claret was tapped, and the long earthen wide-mouthed pitchers stood 
gaping under the impatient cock, to receive their portions. The pipers 
plied their chants ; the fiddler tuned his Cremona ; and never did any feast 
commence with more auspicious appearances of hilarity and dissipation,— 
appearances which were not doomed to be falsified. 

‘I shall never forget the attraction this novelty had for my youthful 
mind. All thoughts but those of good cheer were for the time totally 
obliterated. A few curses were, it is true, requisite to spur on old Leo- 
narda’s skill, but at length the banquet entered: the luscious smoked 
bacon, bedded on its cabbage mattress, and partly obscured by its own 
savoury steam, might have tempted the most fastidious of epicures; 
whilst the round trussed chickens, ranged by the half dozen on hot pew- 
ter dishes, turned up their white plump merry-thoughts exciting equally 
the eye and appetite: fat collops of the hanging cow, sliced indiscrimi- 
nately from her tenderest points, grilled over the clear embers upon a 
shining gridiron, half drowned in their own luscious juices, and garnished 
with little pyramids of congenial shalots, smoked at the bottom of the 
well-furnished board. A prologue of cherry-bounce (brandy) preceded 
the entertainment, which was enlivened by hob-nobs and joyous toasts. 

‘ Numerous toasts, in fact, as was customary in those days, intervened 
to prolong and give zest to the repast—every man shouted forth his fair 
favourite, or convivial pledge ; and each voluntarily surrendered a portion 
of his own reason, in bumpers to the beauty of his neighbour’s toast. The 
pipers jerked from their bags appropriate neater to every jolly sentiment: 
the jokers cracked the usual jests and ribaldry : one songster chanted the 
joys of wine and women ; another gave, in full glee, the pleasures of the 
fox-chace: the fiddler sawed his merriest jigs: the old huntsman sounded 
his horn, and thrusting his fore-finger into his ear (to aid the quaver), gave 
the view holloa! of nearly ten minutes duration ; to which melody tally 
ho! was responded by every stentorian voice. A fox’s brush stuck into a 
candlestick, in the centre of the table, was worshipped as a divinity! Claret 
flowed—bumpers were multiplied—and chickens, in the garb of spicy 
spitchcocks, assumed the name of devils, to whet the appetites which it 
was impossible to conquer ! 

‘ My reason gradually began to lighten me of its burden, and in its last 
efforts kindly suggested the straw-chamber as my asylum. Two couple of 
favourite hounds had been introduced to share in the joyous pastime of 
their friends and master; and the deep bass of their throats, excited by the 
shrillness of the huntsman’s tenor, harmonized by two rattling pipers, a 
jigging fiddler, and twelve voices, in twelve different keys, al! bellowing in 
one continuous unrelenting chime—was the last point of recognition 
which Bacchus permitted me to exercise : for my eyes began to perceive a 
much larger company than the room actually contained ;—the lights were 
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more than doubled, without any virtual increase of their number; and 
even the chairs and tables commenced dancing a series of minuets before 
me. A faint tally ho! was attempted by my reluctant lips; but J believe 
the effort was unsuccessful, and I very soon lost, in the straw-room, all 
that brilliant consciousness of existence, in the possession of which the 
morning had found me so happy. 

‘Just as I was closing my eyes to a twelve hours’ slumber, I distin- 
guished the general roar of ‘ stole away!” which rose almost up to the 
very roof of old Quin’s cottage. 

‘At noon, next day, a scene of a different nature was exhibited. I 
found, on waking, two associates by my side, in as perfect insensibility as 
that from which J had just roused. Our piper seemed indubitably dead! 
but the fiddler, who had the privilege of age and blindness, had taken a 
hearty nap, and seemed as much alive as ever. 

‘The room of the banquet had been re-arranged by the old woman: 
spitch-cocked chickens, fried rashers, and broiled marrowbones, appeared 
struggling for precedence. The clean cloth looked, itself, fresh and ex- 
citing : jugs of mulled and buttered claret foamed hot upon the refurnished 
table, and a better or heartier breakfast I never in my life enjoyed. 

‘A few members of the jovial crew had remained all night at their 
posts ; but I suppose alternately took some rest, as they seemed not at all 
affected by their repletion. Soap and hot water restored at once their 
spirits and their persons ; and it was determined that the rooms should be 
ventilated and cleared out for a cock-fight, to pass time till the approach 
of dinner. 

‘In this battle-royal, every man backed his own bird; twelve of which 
courageous animals were set down together to fight it out—the survivor to 
gain all. In point of principle, the battle of the Horatii and Curiatii was 
re-acted; and in about an hour, one cock crowed out his triumph over 
the mangled body of his last opponent ;—being himself, strange to say, 
but little wounded. ‘I'he other eleven lay dead; and to the victor was 
unanimously voted a writ of ease, with sole monarchy over the hen-roost 
for the remainder of his days; and I remember him, for many years, the 
proud commandant of his poultry-yard and seraglio.— Fresh visitors were 
introduced each successive day, and the seventh morning had arisen before 
the feast broke up. As that day advanced, the cow was proclaimed to 
have furnished her full quantum of good dishes; the claret was upon its 
stoop ; and the last gallon, mulled with a pound of spices, was drunk in 
tumblers to the next merry meeting! All now retired to their natural 
rest, until the evening announced a different scene. 

‘An early supper, to be partaken of by all the young folks, of both 
sexes, in the neighbourhood, was provided in the dwelling-house, to termi- 
nate the festivities. A dance, as usual, wound up the entertainment; and 
what was then termed a ‘ raking pot of tea,’ put a finishing stroke, in jol- 
lity and good-humour, to such a revel as I never saw before, and, I am 
sure, shall never see again.’—vol. i., pp. 64- -71. 


Here was a scene for Hogarth! But it is exceeded by another, 
which we find afew pages farther on. Whether the reader believes 
it or not, we defy him to resist the drollery with which it is sketched. 
The place of action was a hunting lodge in the south of Ireland, 
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belonging to our author’s brother, whom he surprised one morning 
with an early visit. It is necessary to premise, that the lodge was 
newly built, and that the day before Sir Jonah’s visit, his brother 
had given a “ house-warming,” in an unfinished dining room, the 
walls of which had only just received their last coat of plaster, 
and, of course, were susceptible of every impression. 


‘It was about ten in the morning: the room was strewed with empty 
bottles—some broken—some interspersed with glasses, plates, dishes, 
knives, spoons, &c., all in glorious confusion. Here and there were heaps 
of bones, relics of the former day’s entertainment, which the dogs, seizing 
their opportunity, had cleanly picked.—Three or four of the Bacchana- 
lians lay fast asleep upon chairs—one or two others on the floor, amon 
whom a piper lay on his back, apparently dead, with a table-cloth spread 
over him, and surrounded by four or five candles, burnt to the sockets; 
his chanter and bags were laid scientifically across his body, his mouth 
was quite open, and his nose made ample amends for the silence of his 
drone. Joe Kelly* and a Mr. Peter Alley were fast asleep in their chairs, 
close to the wall. : 

‘ Had I never viewed such a scene before, it would have almost terrified 
me; but it was nothing more than the ordinary custom which we called 
waking the piper, when he had got too drunk to make any more music. 

‘No servant was to be seen, man or woman. I went to the stables, 
wherein I found three or four more of the goodly company, who had just 
been able to reach their horses, but were seized by Morpheus before they 
could mount them, and so lay in the mangers awaiting a more favourable 
opportunity. Returning hence to the cottage, I found my brother, also 
asleep, on the only bed which it then afforded: he had no occasion to put 
on his clothes, since he had never taken them off. 

‘I next waked Dan Tyron, a wood-ranger of Lord Ashbrook, who had 
acted as maitre d’hétel in making the arrangements, and providing a horse 
load of game to fill up the banquet. I then inspected the parlour, and 
insisted on breakfast. Dan Tyron set to work : an old woman was called 
in from an adjoining cabin, the windows were opened, the room cleared, 
the floor swept, the relics removed, and the fire lighted in the kitchen. 
The piper was taken away senseless, but my brother would not suffer 
either Joe or Alley to be disturbed till breakfast was ready. No time was 
lost ; and, after a very brief interval, we had before us abundance of fine 
eggs, and milk fresh from the cow, with brandy, sugar and nutmeg in 
plenty ; a large loaf, fresh butter, a cold round of beef, which had not 
been produced on the previous day, red herrings, and a bowl dish of pota- 
toes roasted on the turf ashes ;—in addition to which, ale, whiskey, and 
port, made up the refreshments. All being duly in order, we at length 
awaked Joe Kelly and Peter Alley, his neighbour: they had slept soundly, 
though with no other pillow than the wall; and my brother announced 
breakfast with a view holloa ! + 





* ‘A good songster, the brother of Michael, who, by the way, never men- 
tions him in his “ Reminiscences.” He was shot not long since in a duel 
with a commissary at Paris—a just retribution, for he had himself, in a 
preceding duel, killed his antagonist.’ 

+ ‘The shout of hunters when the game is in view.’ 
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‘The twain immediately started, and roared in unison with their host 
most tremendously! it was, however, in a very different tone from the 
view holloa !—and perpetuated much longer. : 

«« Come, boys,” says French, giving Joe a pull—‘‘ come!” 

«« Oh, murder ! ” says Joe, ‘ I can’t !”—‘* Murder !—murder!” echoed 
Peter.—French pulled them again, upon which they roared the more, still 
retaining their places.—I have in my life-time laughed till I nearly became 
spasmodic ; but never were my risible muscles put to greater tension than 
upon this occasion. The wall, as I said before, had only that day received 
a coat of mortar, and of course was quite soft and yielding when Joe and 
Peter thought proper to make it their pillow; it was nevertheless setting 
fast from the heat and lights of an eighteen hours’ carousal; and, in the 
morning, when my brother awakened his guests, the mortar had completely 
set, and their hair being the thing most calculated to amalgamate there- 
with, the entire of Joe’s stock, together with his guewe, and half his head, 
was thoroughly and irrecoverably bedded in the greedy and now marble 
cement, so that if determined to move, he must have taken the wall alon 
with him, for separate it would not.—-One side of Peter’s head was in the 
same state of imprisonment. Nobody was able to assist them, and there 
they both stuck fast. 

‘ A consultation was now held on this pitiful case, which I maliciously 
endeavoured to prolong as much as I could, and which was, in fact, ever 
now and then interrupted by a roar from Peter or Joe, as they made fresk 
efforts to rise. At length, it was proposed by Dan Tyron to send for the 
stone-cutter, and get him to cut them out of the wall with a chisel. I was 
literally unable to speak two sentences for laughing. The old woman 
meanwhile tried to soften the obdurate wall with melted butter and new 
milk—but in vain—I related the school story how Hannibal had worked 
through the Alps with hot vinegar and hot irons :—this experiment like- 
wise was made, but Hannibal’s solvent had no better success than the old 
crone’s.’—vol. i, pp. 797—83. 


With a good deal of difficulty, aided by a hair-dresser, they 
finally succeeded in extricating the prisoners, who had been thus 
literally immured. 

Though quite opposed to each other in politics, we find Sir 
Jonah always on the best terms with Curran. Their tempers 
appear, indeed, to have been quite congenial. Accordingly, we 
have here several anecdotes of that highly gifted and eccentric 
man, the gloom of whose latter days formed so sad a contrast to 
his brilliant career at the bar. The following character of him 
appears to us to be the most impartial, as well as the most accu- 
rately just one, which we have seen. 


‘He was not fitted to pursue the niceties of detail ;—but his imagination 
was infinite, his fancy boundless, his wit indefatigable. There was scarce 
any species of talent to which he did not possess some pretension. He 
was gifted by Nature with the faculties of an advocate and a dramatist ; 
and the lesser but ingenious accomplishment of personification (without 
mimicry), was equally familiar to him. In the circles of society, where 


he appeared every body’s superior, nobody ever seemed jealous of the 
superiority. 
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‘ Curran’s person was mean and decrepit: very slight, very shapel 
with nothing of the gentleman about fe ; ontie yun fae displaying 
spindle limbs, a shambling gait, one hand imperfect, and a face yellow 
furrowed, rather flat, and thoroughly ordinary. Yet his features were the 
very reverse of disagreeable: there was something so indescribably dramatic 
in his eye and the play of his eye-brow, that his visage seemed the index 
of his mind, and his humour the slave of his will. I never was so happy in 
the company of any man as in Curran’s, for many years. His very foibles 
were amusing.—He had no vein for poetry ; yet fancying himself a bard, 
he contrived to throw off pretty verses: he certainly was no musician; but 
conceiving himself to be one, played very pleasingly : Nature had denied 
him a voice; but he thought he could sing; and in the rich mould of his 
capabilities, the desire here also bred, in some degree, the capacity.’'—vol.i, 
pp. 373, 374. 


We subjoin one or two anecdotes. 


‘ Curran had a perfect horror of fleas: nor was this very extraordinary, 
since those vermin seemed to shew him peculiar hostility. If they in- 
fested a house, my friend said, that ‘‘they always flocked to his bed- 
chamber, when they heard he was to sleep there!” I recollect his being 
dreadfully annoyed in this way at Carlow ; and, on making his complaint 
in the morning to the woman of the house, ‘‘ By heavens! Madam,” cried 
he, ‘‘ they were in such numbers, and seized upon my carcass with so 
much ferocity, that if they had been unanimous, and all pulled one way, 
they must have dragged me out of bed entirely!” 

‘J never saw Curran’s opinion of himself so much disconcerted as by 
Mr. Godwin, whom he had brought, at the Carlow assizes, to dine with 
Mr. Byrne, a friend of ours, in whose cause he and I had been specially 
employed as counsel. Curran, undoubtedly, was not happy in his speech 
on this occasion—but he thought he was. Nevertheless, we succeeded ; “and 
Curran, in great spirits, was very anxious to receive a public compliment 
from Mr. Godwin, as an eminent literary man, teasing him (half-jokingly) 
for his opinion of his speech. Godwin fought shy for a considerable 
time: at length, Curran put the question home to him, and it could no 
longer be shifted. 

‘“¢ Since you will have my opinion,” said Godwin, folding his arms, 
and leaning back in his chair with much sang froid, “I really never did 
hear any thing so bad as your prose—except your poetry, my dear 
Curran !""’"—vol. 1., pp. 375, 376. 


There is another anecdote so characteristic of both parties, that 
we must extract it. We suppose that such an occurrence could 
not have happened, in the common order of things, to any persons 
in the world except Curran and Barrington. 


‘Curran and ! were in the habit, for several years, of meeting, by ap- 
pointment, in London, during the long vacation, and spending a month 
there together, in the enjoyment of the public amusements—but we were 
neither extravagant nor dissipated. 

‘We were in the habit of frequenting the Cannon coffee-house, Charing 
Cross, (kept by the uncle of Mr. Roberts, proprietor of the Royal Hotel, 
Calais), where we had a box every day at the end of the room; and as, 
when Curran was free from professional cares, his universal language was 
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that of wit, my high spirits never failed to prompt my performance of 
Jackali to the Lion. Two young gentlemen of the Irish bar were fre- 
quently of our party in 1796, and contributed to keep up the flow of wit, 
which, on Curran’s part, was well-nigh miraculous. Gradually the ear 
and attention of the company were caught. Nobody knew us, and, as if 
carelessly, the guests flocked round our box to listen. We perceived 
them, and increased our flights accordingly. Involuntarily, they joined 
in the laugh, and the ‘more so when they saw it gave no offence. Day 
after day the number of our satellites increased,—until the room, at five 
o'clock, was thronged to hear “‘ the Irishmen.” One or two days we went 
elsewhere ; and, on returning to ‘‘ the Cannon,” our host begged to speak 
a word with me at the bar. “Sir,” said he, ‘‘ I never had such a set of 
pleasant gentlemen in my house, and I hope you have received no 
offence.” I replied, ‘‘ quite the contrary !’"—“ Why, sir,” rejoined he, 
‘‘ as you did not come the last few days, the company fell off. Now, sir, 
I hope you and the other gentleman will excuse me if I remark that you 
will find an excellent dish of fish, and a roast. turkey or joint, with any 
wine you please, hot on your table, every day at five o'clock, whilst you 
stay in town; and, I must beg to add, no charge, gentlemen.” 

‘I reported to Curran, and we agreed to see it out. The landlord was 
as good as his word :—the room was filled : we coined stories to tell each 
other, the lookers-on laughed almost to convulsions, and for some time we 
literally feasted. Having had our humour out, | desired a bill, which 
the landlord positively refused : however, we computed for ourselves, and 
sent him a 10/1. note enclosed in a letter, desiring him to give the balance 
to his waiters.’'—vol. i., pp. 376—378. 


The Irish bench appears to have been curiously ‘manned’. in 
our author’s time. Neither the bench, nor the bar, was as yet 
very remarkable for skill in law, and of some of the judges it was 
said, libellously we must presume, that they were more deeply 
versed in red wine than black letter. Of one it was reported, that 
so great was his humanity and tender-heartedness, that he seldom 

assed sentence of death upon any unfortunate criminal, without 

aving ‘a drop in his eye.” Another, previous to his promotion 
to the bench, was ingeniously surnamed Counsellor Necessity, upon 
the strength of the maxim, that ‘‘ necessitas non legem habet.” 
Such a title, we believe, would have suited most of the minor 
judicial personages, who administered the law in Ireland forty 
years ago. The story related of old Judge Henn, affords an ex- 
quisite sample of the whole class of puisne Irish judges of that day. 


‘Old Judge Henn (a very excellent private character), was dreadfully 
puzzled on circuit, about 1789, by two pertinacious young barristers 
(arguing a civil bill upon some trifling subject), repeatedly haranguing 
the Court, and each most positively laying down the ‘law of the case” 
in direct opposition to his adversary’s statement thereupon. The judge 
listened with great attention until both were tired of stating the law and 
contradicting each othtr, when they unanimously requested his Lordship 
to decide the point. 

‘« How, gentlemen,” said Judge Henn, “ can I settle it between 
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you’—You, sir, positively say the law is one way, and you, (turning to 
the opposite party), as unequivocally affirm that it is the other way. | 
wish to God, Billy Harris, (to his registrar, who sat underneath), I knew 
what the law really was!” 

“*¢ My Lord,” replied Billy Harris most sententiously, risiag at the 
same moment, and casting a despairing glance towards the bench, “ if 
I possessed that knowledge, I protest to God I would tell your Lordship 
with a great deal of pleasure !” 


‘« Then we ’ll save the point, Billy Harris,” exclaimed the judge.— 
vol. ii., pp. 453, 454. 


The Chief Justice, and the Chancellors, however, are represented 
generally as very able and very dignified men. But strange to 
say, they were most of them great duellists. Our author gives a 


list of their exploits in this way, which we subjoin for the edifica- 
tion of Lord Lyndhurst. 


‘The lord chancellor of Ireland, Earl Clare, fought the master of the 
Rolls, Curran. 


‘The chief justice K. B., Lord Clonmell, fought Lord Tyrawley, (a 
privy counsellor), Lord Llandaff, and two others. 


‘ The judge of the county of Dublin, Egan, fought the master of the 
Rolls, Roger Barrett, and three others. 


‘ The chancellor of the exchequer, the Right Honourable Isaac Corry, 


fought the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, a privy counsellor, and 
another. 


‘A baron of the exchequer, Baron Medge, fought his brother-in-law 
and two others. 


‘ The chief justice C. P., Lord Norbury, fought Fire-eater Fitzgerald, 


and two other gentlemen, and frightened Napper Tandy and several 
besides : one hit only. 


‘The judge of the Prerogative Court, Doctor Duigenan, fought one 
barrister and frightened another on the ground.—N.B. The latter case a 
curious one. 


‘The master of the Rolls fought Lord Buckinghamshire, the chief 
secretary, &c. 


‘The chief justice C. P., Patterson, fought three country gentlemen, 


one of them with swords, another with guns, and wounded all of them.’— 
vol. ii., pp. 3—5. 


This list, after all, is but an abridgment. Our author informs 
us, that during his grand climacteric, no less than 227 memorable 
and official duels have been actually fought. It was at one time 
a very common practice in Ireland, when a young gentleman pro- 
posed for a wife, to ask first, ‘‘ what family is he of ?” and next, 
not “ what fortune has he?” but—* did he ever blaze?’’ In other 
words, had he fought a duel? for that was considered an essential 
step to the lady’s favour. Our author assigns the palm to Tip- 
perary and Galway, as the ablest schools of the science. ‘ Gal- 
way, he adds, ‘ was most scientific at the sword: Tipperary 
most practical and prized at the pistol: Mayo not amiss at either: 
Roscommon and Sligo had many professors, and a high reputation 
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in the leaden branch of the pastime.’ Our author gives a regular 
code of laws, drawn up by a club called the Knights of Java, in 
which all the punctilios of the field are settled with the nicest dis- 
crimination. We cannot help extracting his account of an election 
duel, in the Queen’s county, between a secondary sort of squire, 
named Frank Skelton, and an exciseman of Maryborough. 


‘Frank was prevailed on, much against his grain, to challenge the 
exciseman for running the butt-end of a horse-whip down his throat the 
night before, whilst he Jay drunk and sleeping with his mouth open. ‘The 
exciseman insisted that snoring at a dinner-table was a personal offence to 
every gentleman in company, and would therefore make no apology. 

‘ Frank, though he had been nearly choaked, was very reluctant to 
fight ; he said ‘* he was sure to die if he did, as the exciseman could snuff 
a candle with his pistol-ball; and as he himself was as big as a hundred 
dozen of candles, what chance could he have?” We told him jocosely to 
give the exciseman no time to take aim at him, by which means, he might | 
perhaps hit his adversary first, and thus survive the contest. He seemed 
somewhat encouraged and consoled by the hint, and most strictly did he 
adhere to it. 

‘Hundreds of the towns-people went to see the fight on the green of 
Maryborough. The ground was regularly measured ; and the friends of 
each party pitched a ragged tent on the green, where whiskey and salt 
beef were consumed in abundance. Skelton having taken his ground, and 
at the same time two heavy drams from a bottle his foster-brother had 
brought, appeared quite stout till he saw the balls entering the mouths 
of the exciseman’s pistols, which shone as bright as silver, and were nearly 
as long as fusils. This vision made a palpable alteration in Skelton’s sen- 
timents: he changed colour, and looked about him as if he wanted some 
assistance. However, their seconds, who were of the same rank and 
description, handed to each party his case of pistols, and half-bellowed to 
them—‘ blaze away, boys !”’ 

‘ Skelton now recollected his instructions, and lost no time: he cocked 
both his pistols at once; and as the exciseman was deliberately and most 
scientifically coming to his “‘ dead level,” as he called it, Skelton let fly. 

‘ ** Holloa!” said the exciseman, dropping his level, ‘ I’m battered, 
by Jasus !” 

‘« The devil’s cure to you!” said Skelton, instantly firing his second 
pistol. 

‘One of the exciseman’s legs then gave way, and down he came on his 
knee, exclaiming, ‘‘ Holloa! holloa! you blood-thirsty villain! do you 
want to take my life?” | 

‘« Why, to be sure I do!” said Skelton. ‘Ha! ha! have I stiffened 
you, my lad?” Wisely judging, however, that if he staid till the exciseman 
recovered his legs, he might have a couple of shots to stand, he wheeled 
about, took to his heels, and got away as fast as possible. The crowd 
shouted; but Skelton, like a hare when started, ran the faster for the 
shouting. 

' Jemmy Moffit, his own second, followed, overtook, tripped up his 
heels, and cursing him for a disgraceful rascal, asked, “ why he ran away 

from the exciseman ?” 
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more. He had been making up one of his weekly parties for Mount 
Kennedy, to commence the next day, and had sent down orders for every 
preparation to be made. The Lord-Lieutenant was to be of the company. 

‘«* My little farmer,” said he to Lady Barrington, addressing her by a 
pet name, “‘ when you go home, tell Sir Jonah that no business is to pre- 
vent him from bringing you down to dine with me to-morrow. I will have 
no 7/s in the matter—-so tell him that come he must !” She promised posi- 
tively, and on her return informed me of her engagement, to which I at 
once agreed. We retired to our chamber about twelve; and towards two 
in the morning, I was awakened by a sound of a very extraordinary 
nature. I listened: it occurred first at short intervals; it resembled 
neither a voice nor an instrument; it was softer than any voice and wilder 
than any music, and seemed to float in the air. I don’t kuow wherefore, 
but my heart beat forcibly: the sound became still more plaintive, till it 
almost died away in the air; when a sudden change, as if excited by a 
pang, changed its tone: it seemed descending. I felt every nerve tremble: 
it was not a natural sound, nor could I make out the point from whence 
it came. , 

‘ At length I awakened Lady Barrington, who heard it as well as my- 
self: she suggested that it might be an Eolian harp—but to that instru- 
ment it bore no similitude: it was altogether a different character of 
sound. My wife at first appeared less affected than I ; but subsequently 
she was more so. 

‘We now went to a large window in our bed-room, which looked 
directly upon a small garden underneath: the sound seemed then ob- 
viously to ascend from a grass-plot immediately below our window. It 
continued; Lady Barrington requested that I would call up her maid, 
which I did, and she was evidently more affected than either of us. The 
sounds lasted for more than half an hour. At last a deep, heavy, throb- 
bing sigh seemed to issue from the spot, and was shortly succeeded by a 
sharp but low cry, and by the distinct exclamation, thrice repeated, of 
“‘ Rossmore—Rossmore—Rossmore !” I will not attempt to describe my 
own feelings; indeed I cannot. The maid fled if terror from the win- 
dow, and it was with difficulty I prevailed on Lady Barrington to return 
to bed: in about a minute after, the sound died gradually away, until all 
was silent. 

‘ Lady Barrington, who is not so superstitious as I, attributed this cir- 
cumstance to a hundred different causes, and made me promise that I 
would not mention it next day at Mount Kennedy, since we should be 
thereby rendered laughing-stocks. At length, wearied with speculations, 
we fell into a sound slumber. 

‘ About seven the ensuing morning, a strong rap at my chamber-door 
awakened me. The recollection of the past night’s adventure rushed 
instantly upon my mind, and rendered me very unfit to be taken suddenly 
on any subject. It was light: I went to the door, when my faithful ser- 
vant, Lawler, exclaimed, on the other side, “‘ Oh, Lord, Sir !”—‘* What is 
the matter ?” said I, hurriedly: ‘‘ Oh, Sir !” ejaculated he, “‘ Lord Ross- 
more’s footman was running past the door in great haste, and told me in 
passing that my Lord, after coming from the Castle, had gone to bed in 
perfect health; but that about half after two this morning, his own man 
hearing a noise in his master’s bed (he slept in the same room), went to 
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‘“ Ough, thunther!” said Skelton, with his chastest brogue, “ how 
many holes did the villain want to have drilled into his carcase? Would 
you have me stop to make a riddle of him, Jemmy ?” 

‘The second insisted that Skelton should return to the field, to be shot 
at. He resisted, affirming that he had done all that honour required. 
The second called him “ a coward !” 

‘« By my sowl,” returned he, “‘ my dear Jemmy Moffit, may be so! you 


may call me a coward, if you please; but I did it all for the best.” 
‘« The best ! you blackguard 2” » 


‘<* Yes,” said Frank: “ sure it’s better to be a coward than a corpse ! 
and I must have been either one or #’other of them.” 

‘However, he was dragged up to the ground by his second, after agree- 
ing to fight again, if he had another pistol given him. But, luckily for 
Frank, the last bullet had stuck so fast between the bones of the excise- 
man’s leg that he could not stand. The friends of the latter then pro- 
posed to strap him to a tree, that he might be able to shoot Skelton ; but 
this being positively objected to by Frank, the exciseman was carried 
home: his first wound was on the side of his thigh, and the second in his 
right leg; but neither proved at all dangerous.’—pp. 30—33. 


Our author was himself engaged in more than one affair; but 
this was not at all extraordinary in a country, where defeated 
suitors often called out the counsel who were engaged on the 
adverse side ! 

Sir Jonah devotes a long chapter to the unhappy story of George 
vst. Soy a young Irish gentleman of a highly respectable and 
popular family, in the Queen’s county. He had the misfortune, 
soon after he came of age, to form a deplorable mesalliance, and 
what was still worse, to contract a second marriage before the first 
was legally dissolved. His heart was broken with the mise 
which he suffered : his first wife was so much beneath him, and the 
second, though his equal in rank, so utterly indifferent about him. 
The history is altogether a sad one. We have next a chapter on 
the celebrated Father O’Leary, but it contains nothing worthy of 
the memory of that most witty of Irishmen. The death of Lord 
Rossmore forms, perhaps, one of the most astounding subjects in 
the whole work. The author frequently warns us, that he is of an 
extremely superstitious turn of mind; he even boasts of this infir- 
mity, as if it were an acquisition which it was his duty rather to 
encourage than to remove. Some of our readers, we dare say, 
have read, or heard, of the Banshee, a guardian spirit which is said 
to attend on particular families in Ireland, and to predict by pecu- 
liar sounds, the approach of death to any of their principal mem- 
bers. This is the supernatural messenger, of whose existence Sir 


Jonah seems to be most firmly persuaded, if we may believe the 
evidence of the following extraordinary narrative. 


‘Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, but I never heard of his having 
had a single day’s indisposition. He bore, in his green old age, the 
appearance of robust health. During the viceroyalty of Earl Hardwick, 
Lady Barrington, at a drawing-room at Dublin Castle, met Lord Ross- 
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altered his original plan. Having uniformly opposed that mea- 
sure, his first idea was to write such a history of it, as would not 
only expose its impolicy, but cortribute to dissolve it. But while 
he was silent, years rolled on, and cemented the two countries by 
so many new relations, that he now thinks such a dissolution not 
feasible, and he means to apply himself chiefly to the elucidation 
of the miseries and capabilities of Ireland; at the same time, not 
suppressing the materials which he possessed for the history of the 
Union. e shall be glad to see the work completed, and hope 
that the author will strictly fulfil his promise in the Jatter respect. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII. Papistry Storm’d; or the Dingin down o’ the Cathedral. 
Ane Poem in Sax Sangs. M. W. T. (Tennant). 8vo. pp. 224. 7s. 6d. 
Imprentit at Edinbrogh: be Oliver & Boyd, 1827. 


Ir poetry is intended for general delight, its language should surely be 
generally intelligible. Familiar as readers of the present day are with 
Chaucer, we should have regretted infinitely any spirit of affectation that 
should have induced Lord Byron to adopt the antique phraseology, and 
obsolete style of that venerable poet ; but even in that case he would have 
been understood. Had his Lordship, however, gone back still farther, and 
written in pure Saxon, he would have had precisely as much chance of 
being read and relished as Mr. Tennant—who, not content with the obscu- 
rity and vulgarity with which the native Doric of his own day is invested, 
has chosen to adopt the style and manner of Sir David Lyndsay, and 
insists upon our admiration of the profound judgment and exquisite 
taste, which have inspired him in the selection of his model. 

In Mr. Tennant’s estimate of the poetical powers of Sir David Lyndsay, 
we are partly inclined to agree with him, though his comparison of him to 
Chaucer, is highly absurd: but there is no reason why, because a Scot- 
tish poet wrote with some vigour, and intelligibly some centuries ago, an- 
other Scottish poet should revive his vernacular tongue, at a time when it 
is no longer understood. We, Southrons, at all events, cannot be ex- 
pected at all to comprehend it: and we have run very considerable per- 
sonal risks, in poising down from their shelves Dr. Jamieson’s huge Scot- 
tish Dictionary, in order to have a glimpse of the author’s meaning and 
purpose. By a diligent perusal of the said two corpalent quartos, we 
have acquired just enough of the story to be able to lay before our readers 
the following brief account of it. ; 

The poem opens with an account of the murmurs uttered against the 
monks and the pope, by the sage folks of Fife—the inspiration by Momus 
and Minerva, of a learned clerk and a knight, to proceed to the demoli- 
tion of the cathedral. 3 29 : 

The morning of that famous day, is described with some pomp of 
poetry. Nor is the dream of the stalwart knight, destitute of imagt- 
nation. 


He slept ;—he dreamit ance again ; 
He dreamit, that, on ocean’s plain, 
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him, and found him in the agonies of death ; and before he could alarm 
the other servants, all was over !” 


‘I conjecture nothing. I only relate the incident as unequivocally mat- 
ter of fact: Lord Rossmore was absolutely dying at the moment I heard 
his named pronounced. Let sceptics draw their own conclusions : perha 


natural causes may be assigned : but J am totally unequal to the task,"— 
pp. 152—155. 


After disposing of numberless theatrical, poetical and miscel- 
laneous memoranda, Sir Jonah takes us with him to France, where 
it appears he resided during the Hundred Days. Of course, he 
abounds in anecdotes of Napoleon, and some of these really are 
new and interesting. By some mischance, our Admiralty Judge 
got into very suspicious company during his stay at Paris, and 
had two or three narrow escapes of being arrested as a spy. His 
description of the utter tranquillity and indifference which pre- 
vailed in that capital, when the Allied armies were approaching it 
in hostile array, is not the least striking part of his work. We 
were much amused with his account of the battle of Issy, which 
he witnessed, while coolly seated in a cabriolet at the top of the 
Rue de Bataille! After this adventurous expedition, our author 
sets off to Jersey, to hunt after his pedigree, fondly imagining 
that he can trace his descent from a Norman ancestry! We should 
not be surprised to find him hereafter succeed in this investigation, 
for, to say the truth, while perusing his sketches, we sometimes 
thought that the humour of the Irishman was merged in that sort 
of niatserie which more peculiarly belongs to the Frenchman. 

We have hitherto abstained from alluding to a chapter in the 
present work, which details some circumstances connected with 
the life of Mrs. Jordan, during her residence at Boulogne and 
Versailles. Sir Jonah Barrington says, that he is intimately ac- 
- aw with the motives which led that unfortunate lady to quit 

ngland ; and that, although for some undiscoverable reason she 
affected to be poor, she had, in reality, an abundance of pecumiary 
resources, even to the hour of her death. He leaves the whole 
subject, however, wrapped in the same mantle of mystery in which 
he found it. We “guess” that his chief motive in introducing it 
at all, was, that it afforded him an opportunity of paying his court 
to an illustrious person, whom he vehemently defends from 
charges, which we really believe never had the slightest foundation. 

Our author has ornamented several of his pages with extracts 
from a collection of poems in manuscript, which, he says, are the 
productions of a young lady, who feels too diffident to publish 
them. We have read most of them with pleasure ; and we think 
that they deserve the praise which Sir Jonah has given them. 

We observe, from a prospectus inserted in the second volume, 
that the author has at length made arrangements for the publica- 
tion of his long promised ‘‘ Historic Memoirs of Ireland, with 
Secret Anecdotes of the Union;” but that he has materially 
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Papistry Storm’d. 


He in his paintit pleasure-boat, 

At mid-day, when the sun was hot, 

Did sail for pastime and for play, 

Far, far ayont the isle o’ May ; 

The lift was clear throughout and bricht 
WY rivers o’ sun-shiney licht ; 

The sea in clearness seem’t to vie 

Wi the round looking-glass 0’ sky : 

He saw the rocks and tangly meads 
Whair the big meer-swine mak their beds, 
A thousand faddom deep and mair, 

As clear as gin he walkit there ; 

Great skulls o’ haddock, cod, and ling, 
Like siller arrows frae the wing, 

Gaed skuddin’ thro’ the mighty deep ; 
He heard them whizzen’ in his sleep : 
His nets he cast; and, lo! wi’ fish 

His nets were gluttit to his wish ; 

He drew them up wi’ toyle and fecht ; 
His yawl near swampit wi’ the wecht: 
But sic a draft o’ fishes sheen 

He never saw yet wi’ his een: 

Siller lay shimmerin’ on their skins ; 
Gowd was affrontit by their fins ; 

As glowr’d he on his fishy heaps, 

Lo! lo! cam sailin’ owr the deeps 
(Three frae the east, three down the Forth, 
Twa frae the south, twa frae the north), 
Ten bonnie boaties, skimmin’ licht, 


Garnisht wi’ gowden foolyie bricht.’—pp. 35—37. 


The poet proceeds to detail the multitude’s march to St. Andrew’s, and 
their sayings and doings on the way. Here is a sketch of their first view 


of the town and Cathedral. 


‘ As they cam’ to the Prior-muir, 

And saw Sanct Androis town and towr 
Atween them and the sea, 

A wee they haltit to look down 

Upon the multi-towred town, 

That on her mountain o’ renown 
Sat in her majestie ; 

Her sindry steeples, shootin’ high, 

Amid the schimmer o’ the sky, 

They set themsels, wi’ curious eye, 
To recon up and tell : 

Her goodlie, great cathedral, spread 

Upon the mountain's lordlie head, 

In leviathan length, becrown’d 

I’ the middle, and at ilka bound, 

Wi towr and spindyl turrets round, 
They mark’d and noted well; 
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The gowd that glitter’t on ilk spire, 

The capper roofs that flared like fire, 

Heigh sparklin’ ower kirk and quire, 

Wi’ langsame gaze they did admire.’—pp. 71, 72. 


The catastrophe is, of course, the demolition of the splendid fane; but 
we fear that our readers would not understand the quotations we should 
have to make, in order to give them an idea of the humour and fancy 
with which Mr. Tennant tells the story, and we must therefore dismiss 
‘¢ Papistry Storm’d,” by pronouncing it a very clever imitation of a style 
not worth imitating.. It is prodigiously inferior to the author’s ‘* Anster 
Fair,” in all respects. There is more bad taste in it, too, than in that gay 
and origindl poem. Of this, the introduction of the travestied Minerva 
and Momus is one proof: the poets of the south, to whose practice Mr. T. 
appeals for justification, never degraded the allegorical personages they 
employed in their romantic verse. 
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Art. X1V. The Citizen’s Pocket Chronicle: containing a Digested View 
of the History, Antiquity, and Temporal Government of the City of 
London; its Laws, Customs, &c. 16mo. pp. 400. 7s. 6d. bds. 
London: Tait. 1827. 


Tue materials are so abundant and ready for a compilation worthy of the 
name of the ‘ Citizen’s Pocket Chronicle,’ that it required almost ingenuity 
to deal with them, and not turn them to a very useful account. The 
editor of the volume before us, appears to be largely endowed with this 
neutralizing quality. Upon nearly every topic cognizable by the human 
understanding, he has a paragraph, a period, or an allusion—those important 
matters excepted, which come within the immediate scope of his under- 
taking! Thus, whilst on the one hand we have a very full account of the 
Royal Seals of England, the Statute of Mortmain, and Doomsday, Book, 
there is not a syllable about the Freedom of the City of London—there is 
no sufficient description of the present mode of electing Common Coun- 
cilmen, or holding a Common Hall, and not a word about the history or 
structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Ifa stranger, for instance, were desir- 
ous of ascertaining in what way the freedom of the city might be ob- 


- tained—what was the difference between a liveryman and a freeman— 


what were the privileges of the former, and how they were ordinarily pro- 
cured; he would be in no better condition, as to his knowledge of such 
matters, from consulting the Citizen’s Chronicle. In the notice given of the 
city companies, we observe also a great deficiency of detail—the present 
state of those bodies being wholly overlooked, and nothing whatever being 
said to mark those changes of time and customs, in consequence of which 
it happens, that scarcely a modern member of most of those civic associa- 
tions belongs to the trade which is indicated by the name of his guild. 

In a work, where the omissions are so palpable, it would be idle to expect 
that due attention should be paid to those nicer peculiarities, which prevail 
in the administration of civil justice within the City of London; particu- 
larly as they exist in the proceedings under the anomalous jurisdiction of 
the Lord Mayor’s Court. 

The compiler could not do better than cancel the volume altogether : 
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let him give to the many curious and important particulars which it con- 
tains, the advantage of better arrangement; and, by combining them with 
more ample and accurate details respecting the modern state of the City 
of London, which he appears to have so strangely neglected, he may give 


a production to his fellow citizens, which will deserve their patronage and 
gratitude. 





Art. XV. On the Nobility of the British Gentry; or, the Political 
Ranks and Dignities of the British Empire, compared with those on 
the Continent, &c. &c. By Sir James Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 
A new edition. 8vo. pp. 129. London: T. Hookham. 1827. 


Sir James LawReENCE, a man of competence, of a family that may be 
traced at least to the Conquest, and moreover a knight of the most ancient 
order of Malta, might have been the most contented—the happiest of his 
species, but for the prevalence of one vulgar prejudice; namely, that peers 
are the only nobility in the British empire. The vast political injustice 
involved in such a doctrine, is not to be computed by ordinary minds— 
and the worthy knight descends from the dignity of arms, to write a book 
explaining the true heraldic faith on the subject. 

A person may become a peer—he may vote or speak in the House of 
Lords—give, either by himself or his Jady, routs and fetes, by the month 
or week, to the fashionable world; and be even free of Almack’s—still he 
may not be a person of family and quality, for all that. He is but an indi- 
vidual of rank and distinction; a mere creation of royalty. Nobility, 
then, guoad nobility, is an inferior degree to gentility; to which description 
appertains a great number of Englishmen, who are neither lords, nor of, or 
belonging to, lords. Sir James Lawrence would have these persons called 
nobles, too——he thinks it hard, that they should not assert their right to be 
so designated,—he chastises their supineness, and laments its conse- 
quences to themselves, the memory of their ancestors, and reflectively, to 
the country which they honour by their presence. The worst result of all 
is, that in these latter days, we are absolutely ignorant who and what a 
‘‘ gentleman” is. Doctor Johnson explains it to be, ‘‘ one of good ex- 
traction, but not noble”—and there the lexicographer is at fault; what- 
ever else he might have been, he was certainly neither gentleman nor 
herald, or he would as soon have cut off his right hand, as have blundered 
on such an assertion as confounds nobility with peerage. 

The abuse of the word gentleman, the practice of assuming it in the 
very lowest walks of life, form the themes of many a pathetic reflection of 
the worthy knight. The shoals of tradesmen and shopkeepers, of whom 
London, from the Minories to Temple-Bar, is wont to empty itself once a 
year ; and, no longer content with the voyage as far as the Isle of Thanet 
and its dependencies, now have the ambition to rush by steam-boats full 
to Calais; every one of these invaders of the male kind, arrogates to 
himself the style and title of gentleman. It is recorded on their very 
passports, which bear the dirty marks and tokens of their mechanical 
avocations. Now they who deliver passports have a great deal to answer 
for, that they thus indiscriminately confer the designation of honour to 
every one who presents himself. This custom should be checked; and 
whilst the citizen should abate the pretension to this august name, the 
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genuine gentleman ought to be scrupulous in seeing that it should never 
be omitted in his description. ‘ For,’ says the author, ‘ the disuse of the 
word may be of the greatest disadvantage. If arrived at the place of his 
destination, his letters of recommendation may indeed prove who and 
what a traveller heis; but he may be induced to alter his route—his car- 
riage may break down—he may have a dispute at a table-d’hote—he ma 
be mistaken by the police-officers, who are in quest of some offender!’ 
If the apprehension of meeting with such casualties has not its effect on 
the born gentleman, we are afraid that there is no hope of reforming the 
species. Indeed, things have come to such a pass; ‘‘ gentleman” is so 
bandied from warehouse to counter, that the learned knight of Malta 
has serious thoughts of recommending the man of family to take up once 
more the title of nobleman, to which he has an incontestible right, and 
which his ancestors, only a couple of centuries ago, laid aside for that of 
‘‘ sentleman,” then the indication of superior rank ; now, by a train of 
unforeseen calamities, denoting an inferior one. 

It seems, however, that plebeian ambition has been playing the like 
pranks in the countries on the Continent, and in those places it has 
facilities for its gratification, to which we in Great Britain are utter 
strangers. In France or Germany, a title is easily procured—but the 
‘“‘ new-baked ” lord, as he is called, obtains no consideration by his rank; 
and if he marries, his wife will be treated as a plebeian. It is, therefore, 
not the least of the valuable uses of this book, that it will serve to open 
the eyes of our wealthy heiresses, and teach them in time to distinguish, 
among the titled foreigners who come over in the capacity of husbands 
elect, the parvenu baron, from the nobleman of quality. 


A great deal of curious matter on the subjects of rank and title will 
be found in this little volume. 





Art. XVI. The City of Refuge ; a Poem, in Four Books. By Thomas 
Quin. Second edition, with corrections. 8vo. pp. 155. London: 
Wightman & Cramp. 1827. 


Ir one of those handicraft aspirants, who take a spring from the shop to 
the Dissenting pulpit of a Sunday—very well meaning, though ignorant 
individuals—were to commit such a sin as to think himself a poet; and 
should he be tempted into an overt act of -versification, turning his 
homily into‘: rhyme, it is just about such an offence as ‘ the City of 
Refuge,’ that he would have to answer for. Religious fervour, spiritual 
charity, missionary zeal, are laudable—most highly to be commended ; 
and the only fault we find with those sentiments at present, is, that the 
are not convertible into invention, fancy, and elegance, and all those 
attributes, which constitute the source of poetry. 

Mr. Quin attempts to be familiar with those divine themes, beneath 
which, the genius of a Milton could scarcely sustain itself: and, what 
shall we expect upon those topics from one, to whose mind the fabrication 
of a regular line, correct English, and grammar, seem to be yet as un- 
explored mysteries ? ' 

The poem is divided into four cantos—to each an argument is assigned ; 
but we profess our inability to seize, after the most careful and laborious 
inquiry, the practical drift which the poet has in view. The first canto is 
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employed upon Faith—and a reference is made to those periods in history, 
when that virtue was most severely tried. Of the early species of martyr, 
Mr. Quin sings : 
‘ But the bold martyr, faithful to the cause 

Of God, unbribed by threat’ning or applause, 

Endured the fiery baptism and the strife 

Of nature struggling between death and life, 

Till, sinking down beneath a mortal dart, 

Death took the lifeless, life the deathless part.’-—p. 26. 


Here are some very strange events recorded : a martyr is shewn to have 
been ‘ unbribed by threat’ning’—which would have been rather a novel 
mode of corruption—and in the last two lines, death is described as sink- 
ing beneath a mortal dart; at least no other construction will be war- 
ranted by the rules of syntax. The canto concludes with the following 
rhapsody : 

‘ Fly, swift, ye shades of night! and flourish soon— 
But we must not see, yet, that glorious noon ! 
Nor the bright full-orb’d sun, that shines afar, 
Nor the blest land, where perfect spirits are !’ 


It is possible that the injunction to ‘ flourish’ was really addressed to 
the ‘ glorious noon,’ which still would involve a confusion of metaphors— 
but the arrangement of the sentence necessarily appropriates ‘ flourish’ to 
‘ the shades of night,’ which, in that case, are called upon to ‘fly swiftly, 
and ‘ flourish’ at thesame time. But it is worth while to mark, how our 
author rises with his subject. 


‘ Enough! that wakened from the deadly sleep, 
We find our couch, unburied in the deep !” 
And what are those dim forms in yonder sky ? 
Zion! the dwelling-place of the Most High ! 
Are those her turrets, or herself in rear, 
Are those her shadows, and is she so near ? 
Sure, there is something in those joys which seem 
So lively, more than fancy, or a dream.’—p. 33, 


When we assure the reader that the samples we have furnished, honestly 
indicate the quality of this poem, we will readily be pardoned for closing 
our extracts at this place. It may be worth the attention of one who 

pears so thoroughly influenced by religious zeal as Mr. Quin, to ponder ° 
well the question, whether or not his ambition to be a poet, is quite 
consistent with his duty as a Christian. Between the sublime and the 
ridiculous, we are aware there is but a step; and we know that the subject, 
which, in the hands of a Milton, may lose but little of its solemnity, can 
become exceedingly ludicrous under such an artist as the poet of the 
‘ City of Refuge.’ 





Art. XVII. Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; being an 
Attempt to Illustrate the first Principles of Natural Philosophy, by the 
Aid of Popular Toys and Sports. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/.1s. Longman 
& Co. 1827. 


Tne idea on which the volumes before us are founded, is very new and 
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ingenious ; and it is admirably worked out by the anonymous author. 
Mrs. Marcet’s excellent ‘‘ Conversations” have made that mode of com- 
municating knowledge very popular; but her style is rather too dry and 
didactic for young people. Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Dialogues” have one 
advantage over Mrs. Marcet’s ‘“‘ Conversations’—in admitting incidental 
remarks, which do not come within the “ question and answer” system : 
but she, too, is rather frigid and precise, her characters are all rigidly cor- 
rect, and she never admits the aid of humour or wit. 

There is a very pleasing little work on perspective, also, written on this 
plan, by Mr. Hayter, who has managed to communicate the principal ele- 
ments of that difficult and abstruse science, in an affectionate and familiar 
dialogue, between himself and his children. There is something very 
sweet in this. The reader feels as if admitted, a privileged guest, into the 
bosom of an amiable family ; and, his feelings being thus stimulated, the 
information is at once received more agreeably, and retained with greater 
certainty. Still, however, there is no humour:—there is an interchange 
of opinion; there is a craving for knowledge, and a supply of it; there 
is a free, unformal, and unbiassed discussion ;—but there is no gaiety. 
The author of ‘Philosophy in Sport,’ on the contrary, has pressed into 
the service of instruction, not only drollery of story, but paranomasia : 
puns stud every page; and the Rev. Mr. Twaddleton, the vicar, is always 
at hand to enliven the story by his blunders, his learning, and his peculia- 
rities. Besides all this, the author has trenched upon the province of the 
novel, and has connected with his dialogue a story, which would of itself 
have displayed no mean talent, if published separately as a fiction intended 
for mere amusement. 

The plan of the author is pretty clearly explained by his title page. 
Toys and sports are made the instruments of philosophical instruction. 
The laws of motion are demonstrated by a game at ball: the composition 
and resolution of forces, by ring-taw: the cricket-bat explains the centre 
of percussion. Elasticity, rotatory and reflected motion, the angles of 
incidence and reflection, and projectiles, are all illustrated by the ball. 
The sucker exemplifies cohesion, the nature of a vacuum, and the influence 
of atmospheric pressure. The squirt and pump, shew the effect of the 
weight of the atmosphere in raising a column of water. The sling explains 
centrifugal force: the cup and ball shew how rotatory motion steadies the 
rectilinear path of a sphere. The swing exhibits the elements of oscilla- 
tion: the arrow and shuttlecock explain the principles of projectiles. 
The kite developes the theory of the composition and resolution of forces : 
the theory of colours are shewn in blowing soap-bubbles : that of sound, 
by the whistle and humming-top, &c. 

We should have been glad to have quoted some of the very delightful 
experiments made by Mr. Seymour, when his pupils have made greater 
progress ; but to do this, we should be obliged to give the diagrams with 
which these beautifully printed volumes are abundantly illustrated. We 
wish that we could contrive to give our readers some notion of the very 
clever vignettes and head-pieces which decorate the work: but since we 
cannot do this, we must content ourselves by saying, that they are quite 
worthy of their artist, George Cruickshank. Need we say more in their 
praise ? 

We ought to add, that there are ample notes appended to the third 
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volume, illustrating at greater length what has been only touched on in 
the text. Upon the whole, we do not know any one who has rendered a 
higher or more important service to the young inquirers into the secrets of 
nature, than the author of this charming and intelligent work, to which we 
predict all the success that its ingenuity and usefulness deserve. 





Art. XVIII. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Cal- 
cutta, at the Primary Visitation of the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 4to. pp. 38. 
London: Murray. 1827. 


Ir is simply as a specimen of elegant literature, that we advert to the 
Charge of the late Dr. Heber: and, regarded in that point of view, it 
will be found not unworthy the taste and fancy of the Right Reverend 
Prelate. 

This discourse was delivered in four different places successively, within 
the diocese of Doctor Heber in India; and its object generally is, to 
describe the past and present condition of the Anglo-Indian church, 
and prospectively to describe the means of supplying its spiritual wants. 
The deficiency of ministers he attributes, amongst other reasons, to an 
apprehension (certainly, not an unnatural one) on the part of the younger 
clergy, of the climate of India, and a life of long banishment to that 
place. It will be seen from the following extract, how little the Right 
Reverend Prelate was disposed to conceal the evils and sacrifices, incident 
to missionary labour in the East. 

‘ An Indian chaplain must come prepared for hard labour, in a climate 
where labour is often death : he must come prepared for rigid self-denial, in 
situations where all around him invites to sensual indulgence: he must be 
content with an income, liberal indeed of itself, but very often extremely 
disproportioned to the charities, the hospitalities, the unavoidable expenses 
of his station. He must be content to bear his lifein his hand; and to 
leave, very often, those dearer than life, to His care who feeds the ravens. 

‘ Nor are the qualifications which he will need, nor are the duties which 
will rest on him, less arduous than the perils of his situation. He must 
be no uncourtly recluse, or he will lose his influence over the higher ranks 
of his congregation. He must be no man of pleasure, or he will en- 
danger their souls and his own. He must be a scholar and a man of cul- 
tivated mind; for, in many of his hearers (wherever he is stationed), he 
will meet with a degree of knowledge and refinement which a parochial mi- 
nister in England does not often encounter; and a spirit sometimes of 
fastidious and even sceptical criticism, which the society, the habits, and, 
perhaps, the very climate, of India, has a natural tendency to engender. 
He must condescend to simple men; for here, as elsewhere, the majority 
of his congregation will, nevertheless, be the ignorant and the poor. 

‘ Nor in his intercourse with this humble class of his hearers, must he 
anticipate the same cheering circumstances which make the house of the 
English parochial minister, a school and temple of religion, and his morn- 
ing and evening walk a source of blessing and blessedness. His servants 
will be of a different creed from himself, and insensible, in too many in- 
stances, to his example, his exhortations, and his prayers. His inter- 
course will not be with the happy and harmless peasant; but with the 
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dissipated, the diseased, and often, the demoralised soldier. His feet will 
not be found at the wicket-gate of the well-known cottage: beneath the 
venerable tree: in the gray church-porch, or by the side of the hop 
ground and the corn field: but he must kneel by the bed of infection or 
despair, in the barrack, the prison, or the hospital.’—pp. 6—8. 

Doctor Heber then dwells on the necessity, on the part of the clergy, 
of aiding the circulation of tracts, and of encouraging the institution of 
religious lending libraries. He likewise strongly insists upon the utility of 
their acquiring a complete knowledge of those dialects, which are under- 
stood by the great body of the people in India. In speculating on the 
probable success of the church in India, the Right Reverend Prelate takes 
occasion to notice the opinion, which has been broached and believed in 
Europe, that the Hindoo natives are so thoroughly enslaved by a de- 
grading superstition, that they are wholly unsusceptible of the pure, faith 
of Christianity. His experience, brief as it had been, led him to form a 
different estimate of the character of that people. 

‘I have found,’ he says, ‘or seemed to myself to find, a race of men 
like other men who are not partakers in the regenerating principle of the 
gospel, very far gone, indeed, from God and his original righteousness ; 
but exempt, perhaps, by the fortunate circumstances of their climate and 
habits, from some of those more outrageous and appalling vices, of which 
so dreadful a picture is drawn in those nations, to whom the Apostles 
preached Christ crucified. 1 have found a race of gentle and temperate 
habits ; with a natural talent and acuteness beyond the ordinary level of 
mankind, and with a thirst for general knowledge, which even the renowned 
and inquisitive Athenians can hardly have surpassed or equalled. Pre- 


judiced, indeed, they are, in favour of their ancient superstitions; uor 


should I think, to say the truth, more favourably of the character, or augur 
more happily of the eventual conversion and perseverance of any man, or 
set of men, whom a light consideration could stir from their paternal creed, 
or who received the word of truth without cautious and patient inquiry. 
But I am yet to learn, that the idolatry which surrounds us, is more en- 
thralling in its influence on the human mind, than those beautiful phan- 
toms and horrid sorceries which lurked beneath the laurels of Delos and 
Daphne, and floated on the clouds of Olympus. 1 am not yet convinced 
that the miserable bondage of castes, and the consequences of breaking 
that bondage, are more grievous to be endured by the modern Indian, than 
those ghastly and countless shapes of death which beset the path of the 
Roman convert: And who shall make me believe that the same word of 
the Most High, which consigned to the moles and the bats the idols of 
Chaldee and Babylon, and dragged down the lying father of gods and 
men from his own capital, and the battlements of his ‘‘ Eternal City,” must 
yet arrest its victorious wheels on the banks of the Indies or the Ganges, 
and admit the trident of Siva to share, with the cross, a divided empire.”— 
pp. 21, 22. 

The labours of the late Bishop Middleton are then alluded to in terms 
of suitable eulogy—and an eloquent character is drawn of the Chief Jus- 
tice of Bengal, Sir C. Puller, whose death took place in a very short time 
after his arrival in India. It is only to be lamented, that the author of 
so eloquent and candid a discourse should not have been permitted to 
carry on his pious labours, from which much valuable fruit would un- 
doubtedly have accrued. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Domestic and Foreign. 


Sir Water Scort’s Life of Napoleon has been published in Paris, in nine 
volumes 8vo, and in nine volumes 12mo. The former edition is sold for 
67 francs and a half, the latter for 50 francs. Thus the French have the 
octavo edition for nearly half what it costs in London, and the duodecimo 
edition still less.) The French translation has not yet been published. 
We hope to be able to review this voluminous work in the course of the 
next month. 

_ Itis said that Sir James Macintosh’s long promised history of England, 
is at length completed, and is now in a state of readiness for the press. 
Report adds, that he has sold his copy-right to Messrs. Longman & Co. 
for the sum of 6000 guineas. 

It is a favourable theory of the celebrated naturalist M. Cuvier, that 
the continents of the two hemispheres have been twice or thrice sub- 
merged under the waters of the sea. This theory has been lately com- 
bated by M. Constant Prevost, who thinks with Deluc, that the ancient 
continents, which were contemporary with the ancient sea, had sunk below 
the level of its bed; and that the sea, on filling up the space which they occu- 
pied, left its ancient bed dry, and that this bed forms our present continents, 

It has been for a long time generally believed, that the charming little work, 
entitled ‘‘ The Imitation of Curist,” (of which, by the way, Pickering has 
recently printed an edition in his usual style of neatness and elegance), was 
the production of Thomas 4 Kempis, a German monk. Indeed, so popular 
has this supposition become, that the book is indiscriminately called as well 
by his name, as by its title. M. Lanjuinais, a peer of France, has recently 
published a memoir on the real author of this work, from the papers of 
G. de Gregory, in which it is demonstrated, that the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ,” was written about the year 1240, by the Abbate Gersen, an Italian, 
and a Benedictine monk, belonging to a convent at Verceil in Lombardy. 
It appears, that the Germans first printed the work from a copy of it, 
which was written by Thomas 4 Kempis, and to which, according to the 
custom of the times, he had put his own name, not with a view of passing 
himself off as the author, but merely to shew by whom the MS. was tran- 
scribed. The French next published it, but for the name of Thomas 4 
Kempis, they substituted that of Gerson, the learned and eminent chan- 
cellor of the university of Paris, supposing from the near resemblance of 
the name to that of the obscure Italian, that it could have been intended 
for no other person than their own celebrated countryman. But this is 
now acknowledged to have been a mistake, and the real author is ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been the humble Benedictine of Verceil. 

A work, upon the state of the Jews established in England, is a great 


desideratum. It would be a useful book of reference, if it contained an | 


accurate statement of their numbers, their pursuits, their wealth, their 
houses of worship, their sectarian tenets, their religious ceremonies, their 
education, and their general habits and manners, at the present day. __ 
A very curious report has been recently made to the Academy of Medi- 
cine, by a commission of French Physicians, on the causes of the insalu- 
brity of the plain of Forez, and on the means of remedying it. One of 
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the principal remedies proposed by the commissioners is, the education of 
the lower classes, which they justly consider as one of the most efficacious 
means of resisting the deleterious influence of an unhealthy topographical 
osition. 

7 A foreign journal, upon what authority we know not, relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of Milton :—‘ Milton was in the flower of his age, when he 
went from St. Paul’s school to the university of Cambridge. On account 
of the comeliness of his person, and the modesty of his manners, he was 
called the young lady of Christ’s college. One summer’s day, having 
strolled into the country, he was overcome with the heat and fatigue, and 
sat down at the foot of a tree, where he fell asleep. During his slumber, 
two strange ladies happened to pass in their carriage near the spot. The 
were struck with the beauty of the young student; they alighted, and 
after having looked at him for some time, without awakening him, one of 
them, a very pretty girl, of about fifteen years of age, took a pencil out 
of her pocket, wrote some lines on a slip of paper, and tremblingly 
placed it in his hand. She immediately returned with her companion to 
her carriage, and was soon lost sight of. Milton’s companions, who were 
looking for him every where, had observed from a distance this mute 
scene, without being able to distinguish the face of the young man who 
was sleeping on the grass; but on approaching him, after the departure 
of the two ladies, they informed him of what had just occurred. The 
billet which Milton found in his hand, told him something still more. 
He opened it, and read these words, taken from Guarini :—‘ Beauteous 
eyes, deadly stars, authors of all my woe; if sealed in sleep you have 
wounded my heart, what would have been your power had you been 
open?” So strange an adventure was highly flattering to his vanity. 
From that moment, he felt an irresistible desire to see the fair Italian, 
whom he long sought without ever finding. For her sake he loved her 
charming language ; in order to discover her, he travelled to Genoa, Na- 
ples, Florence, Rome, and all over Italy. To this fair incognita, England 
partly owes-a poem (Paradise Lost) which sheds upon her so much glory ; 
it was she, too, that beautiful Italian, who, always present to the poet’s 
imagination, animated with such lively colours the portrait of Eve, and 
the Garden of Eden.’ 

In the commune of Epinchal, department of Puy-de-Dome, an old 
man named Antoine Brachieux is now living, who, within the last month, 
entered on his hundred and twenty-sixth year. He is in remarkably 
good health, and usually walks four leagues every day. He has a son, 
who follows the business of a tin-man at Paris, and who, in his eighty- 
first year, has recently married for the third time. The ceremony was 
attended by fifty-two children, whom he had by his two first wives. It is 
said, that he was some time ago remonstrating on some subject very 
respectfully with his father, when the latter exclaimed—‘ These young 
rer forsooth! They always think that they know more than their 
athers !” 

The Royal Musical Academy of Paris, which has within the last sea- 
son made great exertions in French opera, has lately produced Macbeth 
as a lyrical tragedy in three acts, with music, by M. Chelard. — 

From a general report of the Administration of Criminal Justice in France 
during the year 1826, it appears that crime increases in that country ; 
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but (considering its population of thirty-one millions) by no means with 
the rapidity, or the degree of atrocity, which we have the pain to witness 
in Our Own country. In 1825, the number indicted in France was 7234; 
in 1826, 7591, giving an excess of 357. Of the latter number, 603 
absconded ; 2640 were acquitted; 150 were condemned to death; 28] 
to perpetual hard labour; 1139 to hard labour for a fixed period ; 1228 to 
solitary imprisonment ; 5 to the pillory; 1 to banishment; 1 to civil de- 
gradation; 1487 to imprisonment, with or without fines; and 56 (under 
the age of 16) to the house of correction for a certain number of years. 

Dr. Lingard’s History of England has been admirably translated into 
French, by M. de Roujoux. We hope the reverend historian will lose 
no time in completing his work, down, at least, to the reign of George III, 

At the last exhibition of flowers at Brussels, the rose still preserved its 
empire, the prize having been unanimously adjudged by the jury, to M. 
Vanhaelewick, fcr his rose unique de Provence. A magnificent plant, 
called the peonia suffruticosa, exhibited in the name of her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands, also attracted great attention, on account of 
its singular beauty. 

A very erudite work, entitled, ‘“ History of the Maritime Expeditions 
of the Normans, and of their settlement in France,” by Mr. Depping, 
has been published by Ponthieu, of the Palais Royal. 2 vols. 8vo. This 
very clear historical treatise obtained a prize from the Institute of France. 
The author has drawn his accounts of the early adventures of these Nor- 
man pirates, from the Icelandish, Sagas, and from the writings of the 
Danish and Swedish historians, and archeologists. For the details of the 
wars between the Normans and French, he has consulted the ancient 
chronicles; and, amongst others, the still inedited chronicle of Normandy, 
by St. Maur, the only copy of which is in the library of the British 
Museum. 

From a work on medals, recently published at Florence, by that most 
indefatigable and most learned of antiquarians, Domenico Sestini, it ap- 
pears, that there are numerous coiners of Greek medals, who carry on a 
thriving trade in several parts of the East, especially at Smyrna and at 
Sira, at the expense of credulous Europeans. One of these worthies, 
settled at Constantinople, obtained from an amateur, the sum of fourteen 
thousand two hundred and four francs, for twenty-nine false medals. 
Another counterfeiter, of the name of Becker, has inundated Europe 
with his coins, chiefly gold ; and Sestini gives, in this work, a catalogue 
of them, pointing out the various museums into which they have found 
their way. A Greek of Athens has also counterfeited many Greek me- 
dals in silver, which he has sold over the Levant; he succeeded in im- 
posing upon an amateur for the sum of ten thousand Turkish piastres 
(about one thousand dollars). Two Italians have established at Smyrna a 
manufactory of medals, cast upon the originals with the greatest skill. 
These coiners have their agents all over Europe, on the watch for dupes. 
Rome, Naples, and Catania in Sicily, have likewise manufactories of 
similar gear. Sestini complains that there should not be any law to 
punish such depredations. 
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194---not favourable for navigation, 201 

Gentleman, Dr. Johnson’s definition of, 
592---the word greatly abused, ib. 

George III., his declaration, in 1763, of 
his determination to retire to Hanover, 
sooner than submit to be ruled by Lord 
Chatham, 237—Letters of, on the 
Catholic question, 387 

German, tour of one in England, 279--- 
romances, lives of authors of, 157 

Germany, the secret tribunals of, 183 

Gifford (Wm.), his edition of Ford’s 
works, 497 

Glee, the English, character of, 556 

Gluck, his operas, 551 

Geethe, effect of his writings on German 
literature, 164—his remarks on the 
amatory poems of the Servians, 72 

Graff-Reinet, a town in Southern Africa, 
description of, 197 

Graham (Mrs. Maria), her account of the 
king and queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
60 

Grasshopper, golden, the symbol of initia- 
tion among the Egyptian priests, 521 

Grassini, her excellence as a singer, 553 

Gray, the poet, anecdote of, 301 

Greece, lyric poetry of, 295---evenings in, 
by T. Moore, Esq. 301 

-- excursion through the northern part 
of, 464 

Grunnius (Corocotta), his last will, 41 , 

Guanas, sea, the ugliest monsters of créa- 
tion, 64 

Guards, The, a novel, 263 

Guativata, lake of, in Colombia, supposed 
to contain some golden idols of the In- 
dians, 450 

Gusle, a Servian musical instrument, 72 





H. 


Hackman, the assassin of Miss Ray, 550 
Hale (Sir Matthew), his remarks on the 
mortality caused by the small-pox, 83 
Haliburton, his view of the future maritime 

power of the United States, 564 
Hamilton (J. P.), travels of, through the 
interior of Columbia, 443 
Hamper (Wm. Esq.), his edition of the 
life and correspondence of Sir W. Dug- 
dale, 335 


Handel, beauty of some pieces composed 
by him, 548 
Hartpole (George), the unhappy story of, 
related by Barrington, 586 
Hasse, his music, 548 
Hauranne (Mr. de), his letters on English 
elections, 508 
Hay ter, his work on perspective, 595 
Heber ( Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta), his 
charge to the clergy of his diocese, 596 
Henn (Mr. Justice), curious anecdote of, 
083 
Henry VIII., letter of, 229 
— in Germany, The, account of, 116, 
41 
Herschel (Sir Wm.), character of, 316--- 
his papers on _ physico-mathematical 
science, 319 
Hertford (Countess), in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, affecting story of, 232 
Hindoos, character of, by Dr. Heber, 597 
Hints to churchwardens, 140 
Historians, two great classes of, 327 
Historiettes, or tales of continental life, 
268 
History, letters illustrative of British, by 
Henry Ellis, 220 
——— remarks on the various kinds of, 
328---of Ireland, 527 
Hoffman, a German writer, some account 
of, 160 
Hogg (Thomas), his treatise on the 
growth of the carnation, 293 
Hospital-sisters, the establishment of, re- 
commended, 149 
Hugo (Victor), a French poet, 244 
Hundred days, Barrington’s anecdotes of, 
588 
Hungary, account of the literature of, 
132---description of its language, by 
. Gibbon, 135 


I. 


Jack (Mr.), a German, his tour in Eng- 
land, 279 

Ice-boat, description of one on one of the 
lakes of Canada, 565 

Jenner (Doctor Edward), life of, 81--- 
the great discoverer of vaccination, 85 

Jewell (Dr.), his observations in support of 
the practice of Man-midwifery, 15 

Jews, established in England, a work on 
the, much wanted, 598 

Illuminés, their establishment and effect, 
184 

Indies, the history of, by Father Las Casas, 
173---works of Oviedo on, 174 

Insect, the Nigua, account of, 432 

Intelligence, Literary and Miscellaneous, 
Foreign and Domestic, 151, 307, 468, 
598 
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Inventions and Discoveries, a history of, 
305 

Joinville, character of, 492 

Joliffe (Mr.), his excursion through 
Greece, 464 

Jomelli, his music, 547 

Jordan, Mrs., Barrington’s anecdotes of, 
583 

Joseph II., his plan for establishing a 
universal language in his dominions, 134 

Joss (P. M. L.), his specimens of Romaic 
lyric poetry, 295 

Journals, French periodical, 412--- for the 
deaf and blind, 414-.-for the lunatics 
of hospitals and prisons, ib. 

Jouy (M.), his immoral tale of Cecilia, 
540 

Ireland, hisioric memoirs of, promised by 
Sir J. Barrington, 588 

Leigh’s Road Book of, 298—let- 
ters on, 513—history of, 527—wmiseries 
of, 529—various points in the history of, 
528—brighter prospects forher, 538 

Judges, sample of Irish Puisne ones, 583 
—the chief justices and chancellors, 
great duellists, 584 

Tu-kiao-li, a Chinese novel, 460 

July, poetical description of, 273 

Justice, report of the administration of, in 
France, 599 





K, 


Kadocks, an order of freemasons, 185 

Karaimoku, regent of the Sandwich is- 
lands, his public reception of Lord By- 
ron, 66 

Karmath, an Arabian tale, 429 

Kenyon (Lord), answers of, to the king 
respecting the Catholic question, 387 

Kiaukiauli, king of the Sandwich islands, 
his education under an American mis- 
sionary, 66 

King (the late), his letters on the coro- 
nation oath, 387 

Kisfaludi (Alexander), a Magiar poet, 
character of, 136—extracts from one of 
his poems, 137, 8 

Kitchener (Dr.), his work on cookery, 47 

Knowledge, society for the diffusion of, 
account of, and its productions, 104 


Le 


Ladies, of Bogota, description of their ap- 
pearance, dress, and manners, 448 

La Harpe, a French poet, 238 

Lakes, the, of Canada, mode of passing 
them, 565 

Lamartine, Frefch poet, 242 


Lancasterian system, established in Colum- 
bia, 451 


607 


Languages, the affinities and origin of, 29 
—the English, its growth, 222—dif- 
ferent, spoken in the three grand terri- 
torial divisions of Charlemague’s empire, 
489 

Laplanders, state of, 1—their customs and 
manners, 7—their character, 8—fond- 
ness for ardent spirits, ib.—their mode 
of travelling, 9 

Las Casas (father Bartolome), his history 
of the Indies, 173 

Law, French periodical publications on, 
415 

Lawrence (Sir J.), on the nobility of the 
British gentry, 592 

Laws relating to Protestant Dissenters, 
473 

Le Brun, the Odes of, characterised, 238 

Legislation, the civil, commercial, and cri- 
minal, of France, 149 

Legouvé, a French poet, 238 

Leigh’s new pocket road book of Ireland, 
298 

Lepeletier (Michel), a Parisian, some ac- 
count of him and his works, 146 

Letters, illustrative of English history, col- 
lection of, by Mr. Ellis, 220—letter 
from a disabled soldier who fought at 
Agincourt, 226—of Wolsey to Crom- 
well, 228—of Henry 8th, 229— of Queen 
Elizabeth, 230—of Charles Ist, to bishop 
Juxon, 234—curious specimens of, 358— 
important ones respecting the Catholic 
question, 387—on the elections of Eng- 
land and on Ireland, 508 

Library of useful knowledge, 103 

of the People, ib. 

Life, poetical description of, 278 

Liliah, the adopted sister of the Sandwich 
Islands’ Queen, her conduct on the death 
of the latter, 62 

Limerick, the treaty of, unfulfilled, 534 

Lingard (Dr.), his history of England trans- 
lated into French, 600 

Literature, Royal Society of, its transac- 
tions, 20 

Lives—see Biography 

Locré (Baron), his work on the legislation 
of France, 149 

Lodge (Michael), Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
portrait of, 576 

Lord Mayor of London, his visit to Oxford, 
210—advance to Hounslow, 213 

Love, passion of, scarcely known to the 
Laplanders, 8 

Loves of the Angels, originally one of the 
episodes in the Epicurean, 514 





M. 


Macbeth, produced in Paris as a lyrical 
tragedy, 599 
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Mackintosh (Sir James), his promised his- 
tory of England, 598 

Madness, canine, unknown in South Ame- 

. Tica, 445 ; 

Madras, account of a first arrival at, 368 

Magiar language, character of, 135 

Mai (Angelo), a great decipherer of manu- 
scripts, 32 

Malherbe, the fagher of modern French 
poetry, 496 

Manicheans, the, supposed to be the origin 
of Freemasonry, 184—history of, 185 

Man-midwives, objections to the employ- 
ment of them, 13—reason for substi- 
tuting women, 14, 15 

Manners, the, and customs of ancient and 
modern nations, 327—of China, 260— 
of the Americans, 561 

Mantatees, a dangerous tribe in Southern 
Africa, 200 

Mauti, the island of, romantic description 
of, 69 

Manuscripts, account of those called pa- 
limpsests, 32 

Mara(Madam), her excellence as a singer, 


Marcet, (Mrs.) her conversations, 595 

Margaret, Queen of Navarre, verses writ- 
ten by her, 495 

Marot em account of, 494 

Marshal d’ Auvergne, extract from his Vi- 
giles de Charles VII., 490 

Materia Indica ; or some account of those 
articles which are employed by the Hin- 
doos, and other eastern nations, in their 
medicine and agriculture. By Dr. Ains- 
lie, 142 

May-Fair, a poem, 287 

Medals, curious history of, by Sestini, 
600—false coinage of, ib. 

Medinaceli (the Duke of), his patronage of 
Columbus, 168 

Methodism, effect of its rise upon the Dis- 
senters, 479 

Midshipman, hardships of his life, 363 

Midwife, description of one, 13 

Midwifery, observations on the impropriety 
of men heing employed in the business 
of, 13 

Military force, state of Chinese, 257 

Milk, that of Lapland, a delicious beverage, 
7 


Millevie, a French poet, 240 

Millico, his canzonets, 549 

Milton (John), selections from his prose, 
463—anecdote of, 599 

Mines, in Colombia, Colonel Hamilton’s 
opinion of, 451 

Miserere, the, its affecting sublimity, 551 

Mission, the, of Russia, at Peking, esta- 
blished by treaty in 1728, 250 

Mitford (Miss M, R.), her dramatic scenes 
and sonnets, 203 


Index. 





M‘Keever, on the laceration of the uterus, 
16 

Monasticon Anglicanum, its first appear- 
ance, 337 

Monks, Maurist, Mr. Butler’s account of, 
56 

Montaigne (Michael), character of, 494 

Mont Blanc, a poem, 465 

Monthly list of recent publications, 154, 
312, 471, 601 

Monthly Review, preface to the present 
volume, p. iil. 

Moon, festival of, celebrated in Egypt, 
518—description of, 519 

Moore (Thomas, Esq.), his evenings in 
Greece, 301—his tale of the Epicurean, 
514 

Muire, his translation of Wallenstein, 483 
—extracts from, 486 

Muszus (J. A.), aGerman writer, account 
of, 158 

Musical Reminiscences, of an old amateur, 
547 

Music, requisites for learning it, 549 


N. 


Naldi, his character as a singer and a scho- 
lar, 553 

Napoleon, an anecdote of, 309 

Nares, (Archdeacon), his account of disco- 
veries made in palimpsest MSS., 32 

Navarete (M. F. De), his edition of Span- 
ish voyages of discovery, 167—his ex- 
culpation of the conduct of Ferdinand 
aon Isabella towards Columbus, 169— 
his review of the various Spanish writers 
who have treated of Colombus’s discove- 
nay 172, 3, 4—importance of his work, 

75 

Naufragus, the adventures of, 361 

Navy, the American, 564—of Eng!and, de- 
scription of, in the reign of HenryV., 226 

Nigua, a troublesome insect, 452 

Nile, beautiful description of the scenery 
of, 523 

Normans, the maritime history of, 600 

Norway, a national song of, 4 

Novels; DeVere, 89—Dame Rebecca Berry 
144—the Wolf of Badenoch, 145 
—Recent ones, 261, 420 

November, poetical description of, 275 

Number-Nip, Legends of, 176 


0. 


Oath, the King’s coronation, 387 
Odd Volume, The, first and second series, 
176 
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O’Driscol (John), his history of Ireland, 
527 

O’Leary (Father), Barrington’s account of, 
586 

Olgiati, a tragedy, 566 

Opera, change in the music and poetry of, 
554—traffic in the boxes, 557 

Oviedo (Gonzalo Fernandez), his works 
on the affairs of the Indies, 174 

Oxford, Lord Mayor of London’s visit to, 


210—banquet there, 214 
P. 
Pacchierotti, character of his musical 


powers, 550 

Paes"(General,) account of, 449 

Palimpsest manuscripts, account of them, 
32 

Panse, his hermit in Germany, 116, 341 

Papal States, atlas of, 153 

Papistry Storm’d : by Tennant, 589—Ex- 
tracts from, 590—A poem, written in 
bad taste, 591 

Paraguay, reign of Dr. Francia in, 374 

Paris, the parliament of, 435 

Paris, the assassin of Michael Lepeletier, 
147 

Parr (Dr.), his correspondence with Mr. 
Butler, 57 

Pasta, Madame, poetical description of her 
vocal powers, 292 

Pasteboard, the art of working in, 306 

Peking, vicissitudes of the weather in, 252 
—account of that city, 256, 258 

Peninsula, personal narrative of adventures 
in the, 139 

Penn (Granville), his account of a manu- 
script connected with the history of 
Henry V., 27 

Periodical publications of France, an ac- 
count of, 412 

Philharmonics, improvement in their con- 
certs suggested, 557 

Philip de Comines, character of, 493 

Philosophy in sport made science in earn- 
est, an amusing and useful work, 594 

Philosophy, French periodical publications 
on, 412 

Physicians, regular, too limited in London, 
17—consequences of this, 18 

Pitt Wm. (Earlof Chatham), his unworthy 
adulation of Frederick of Prussia, 236 

Pitt (Mr.), his correspondence with the 
m5 relative to the Catholic question, 

87 

Plato, villageof, 445—description of a rus- 
tic ball there, ib. 

Pleiads, the French, of poetry, 495—they 
aimed at a total alteration of the lan- 

guage and structure of French poetry, 
ww. 

Poetry, the, of Milton’s prose, 463 
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Poetry, Servian ular, 71—specimens 
of, 74, 75—-Roraric, 295 

Poets of France, 490—the lyric and elegiac 
of France in the nineteenth century, 237 

Poison of serpents, antidote against, 450 

Polwhele (Rev. R.), Traditions and Recol- 
lections of, 299 

Polytheism of the ancients, Villemain’s re- 
marks on, 129 

Popayan, in Colombia, some account of, 
452 

Portugal, Notice of the Literature of, 150 

Poultry, forbidden by the physicians in 
China, as unwholesome, 259 

Pouschina (Alexander), a Russian poet, 
308 

Pox, small, its ravages previous to the dis- 
covery of vaccination, 83, 4 

Prairie, The, a tale, 426 

President of the United States, how elected, 
560 

Preston, election for, 511 

Provisions, quality and price of, in China, 
259 

Pulk, a vehicle used in Norway for tra- 
velling, 9 

Pyramids of Memphis, description of, 517 


Q 


Quin (Thomas), his poem ‘of the City of 
Refuge, 593 

Quindio Mountains, difficult passage of, 
455 


R. 


Ray, Miss, an account of her assassination, 
550 

Reformation, effect of, in Ireland, 531 

Refuge, the City of, a poem, 593 

Registry, peculiar mode of, adopted in the 
navy of the United States, 564 

Reigning Vice, the, a poem, 461 

Rein Deer, use of to the inhabitants of the 
North, 7—sufferings of, from water, 
gnats, 6—reason of its eagerness for sea- 
ib. 

Religion, French perodical publications on, 
413 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. 49— 
of Thomas Dibdin, 348—the Musical, 
of an old Amateur, 547 

Rengger (Doctor J. R.) his six years re- 
sidence in Paraguay, 374 

Retz (Cardinal de), character of, 441 

Rheumatism, mode of cure for it, in Lap- 
land, 8 

Richard III., remarks on his character, 
227 

Richelieu (Cardinal de,), his policy, 437 

Richmond, or Scenes in the Life of a Bow- 
street Officer, 271 
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Richter (J. P. F.) a German writer, some 
Account of, 163 

Robin, an address to a, by Dr. Jenner, 82 

Romaic Poetry.—(See Greece) 

Romance, the Historical, remarks on, 542 

Romances, German, Lives of Authors of, 
157 

Roman de la Rose, celebrity of, 491 

Roos (Hon. F. De,) his travels in the 
United States of America and Canada, 
558 . 

Rosicrusians, an order of Freemasons, 185 

Rossmore (Lord), Barrington’s mysterious 
account of his death, 586 

Royal concert of ancient music, improve- 
ment in, recommended, 557 

Royal Society, the, discourses of Sir H. 
Davy before, 315 

Royal Society of Literature, transactions of, 
20 

Rundell (Mrs.), her work on cookery, 47 

Russia, missions from, to China, 247 


nw 


te 


Sainte-Aulaire (M. le Comte de), his his- 
tory of the Fronde, 430 

Sandwich, Lord, his fondness for music, 
550 

Sandwich Islands, account of the inhabit- 
ants of, 58—the king and queen of, 59— 
their residence and death in this coun- 
try, 60, 61—the bodies are conveyed in 
the Blonde frigate to those islands, 63 

Savoi, character of his voice, 550 

Schiller (Frederick), his dramatic poem of 
Wallenstein, 483 

School-boy-days, description of, by Nau- 
fragus, 362 

Science, the utility of to handicraftsmen, 
105---its practical advantages, 106---the 
pleasure which it produces, 107 

Scott (Sir Walter), remarks on his ro- 
mances, 542—editions of his life of 
Napoleon, published in Paris, 598 

Scottish ballads, ancient, 402 

Sea, impressive scenes at, 364 

Seryian popular poetry, translated by J. 
Bowring, 7i—character of, 72—ex- 
tracts from, 74 

Serpents, their abundance in India, 365 

Sethos, life of, furnished some scenes to 
the Epicurean, 521 

Sforza, Taleazo, a character in an Italian 
tragedy, 566 

Shaffarik, his illustrative description of 
Servian, Slavonian and Polish poetry, 71 

Shakspeare, anecdote of, 126—character 
of his genius, 128 

Shark, description of its attendant pilot 
fishes, 369 

Shepherd (Rev. R.), his discourses on a 
future state, 304 
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Sheridan (Richard Brinsley), an anecdote 
of, by Mr. Butler, 53—his exhibition in 
chancery, 54—a good story of him, 53 

Singing, English, remarks on, 556 

Sketches, the personal, of Sir Jonah Bar. 
rington, 574 

Small-pox, account of its ravages, 83— 
check given to it by vaccination, 84 

Smuggler, a German one, 119 

Societies, secret, in Germany, 184 

Society, the Royal, of literature, their 
transactions, 20—the injurious tendency 
of such bodies, 21—objects of the society, 
23—examination of the first volume of 
their transactions, 26 

Soldier, letter of a disabled one, who 
had fought at the battle of Agincourt, to 
the council of Henry VI., 226 

Song, a Norwegian national one, 4 

Sonnet, a tender one toa mother, 209 

Southey (Dr.), his controversy with Mr. 
Butler, 52 

Sponsors, the choice of in Germany, de- 
scribed, 346 

Spring, in London, description of, 288 

Storm, a, off the Cape of Good Hope, de- 
scribed, 364—a tine description of one 
at sea, 370 

Sunday, description of, how it is spent in 
England, 284 

Surgeon Apothecaries, superabundance of 
in London, 17 

Sun, the sight of, at Tornea, 12 


, 


Table d’hote, description of, in America, 
562 

Tamehameha, king of the Sandwich islands, 
his character as a reformer and politician, 
59—account of, and his family, during 
their residence in this country, 61, 62— 
--his affectionate condnct upon the death 
of his queen, 62---his death, id. 

Tastu (Madame ), a French dramatic writer, 
246 

Templars, knights, some account of, 187--- 
no ground for connecting them with the 
Freemasons, ib. 

Tenant, his poem called Papistry storm’d, 
589 

Tents, of the Laplanders, description of, 7 

Theatres, rural, financial arrangements of, 
352 

Thompson (George), his travels and ad- 
ventures in Southern Africa, 192 

Tieck (Ludwig), a German writer, some 
account of, 160 

Tiger, the Indian, curious fact respecting 
368 
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Timkowski (George), his travels to China 
247 

Toleration, Chinese, 257 

Tornea, sight of the sun at, 12 

Tour in England, by a German, 279 

Tragedy, difficulty of writing, generally 
under-rated, 566—requisites for compos- 
ing a good one, 573 

Travels in Southern Africa, 192—through 
Mongolia to China, 247 

Tribunals, the Wehmic, account of, 188 

Tribunals, secret, of the North of Germany, 
history of, by Veimars, 183 

Tungen-Bund, a secret society, 191 

Turner (Sharon), his essays on the affinities 
and origin of languages, 29 


U. 


Ude (L. E.), his work on cookery, 42 

Uitenhage, a pleasant village in Southern 
Africa, 195 

University, the London, opinions of a Ger- 
man upon, 281—reflections on the state 
of the two universities, 285 

Universities, mistake concerning admission 
to them, by Mr. Beldam, 475 


V e 


Vaccination, history of the discovery of, 83, 
84—its acknowledged benefits, 85 

Veimars, his history of the secret tribunals 
in the North of Germany, 183 

Velluti, his singing and reception in Eng- 
land, 556 

Vice, the reigning, a satire, 461 

Viganoni, his excellence as a singer, 552 

Vila, the muse of Servian poetry, 72 

Villemain (M.), account of his historical 
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and literary miscellanies, 123—his anec- 
dote of Shakspeare, 126—his conception 
of the genius of Shakspeare, 128 

Viol da gamba, an agreeable musical in- 
strument, 551 

Vivian Grey, a novel. Second part, 420 

Voltaire, his misrepresentations of the wars 
of the Fronde, 432 

Voyages, Spanish, of discovery, 167 

Vuk, his edition of popular Servian poetry, 
74 


W. 


Waiter, description of a German one, 341 

Wall, the Great, of China, account of, 250 

Wallenstein, a dramatic poem, 483 

Wars, civil, of the French, remarkable 
dissimilitude between them and that be- 
tween Charles’s I. and his parliament, 51 

Washington, city of, manners of the in- 
habitants of, 560 

Watchman, a description of a German, 122 

Weber (Mr. Henry), editor of Ford’s 
works, 499 

Wehmic tribunals, some account of, 188— 
theirsecret proceedings, 189 

Weishaupe (Adam), said to bethe first who 
formed the Illwmines of Gerinany into a 
body, 185 

Wentworth, a characterin De Vere, sup- 
posed to be intended for Mr. Canning, 
100 

White (F. S.), his history of inventions, 
305 

Winter in Lapland, 1 

Wilson (Sir Robert), an account of his 
canvas in Southwark, 509 

Wolfe, the, of Badenoch, 145 

Wolsey (Cardinal), his letter to Cromwell, 
228 
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